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Listen to the band! 


Where? On your porch, 
down on your lawn, aboard your 
yacht, in your summer home— 
wherever you want. And 


whenever you want. 

Just think of it—seven of the greatest 
military bands on earth to play for you 
practically any selection you want to hear; 
and just when you want to hear it. 

And that’s only one of the big reasons 
why there should be a Victor in your home. 


16385 cage of Normandy Selection 
Poet and Peasant Overture 
1183. Washington Post March 
16473 { Dollar Princess Waltz 
Waltzes from A Chocolate Soldier 
35000 { Carmen Selection 
Freischutz Overture 
5690 Marsovia Waltzes 
31676 Semiramide Overture 
4678 Lights Out March 
4115 Coronation March from the Prophet 
Garde Republicaine Band of France 
5777 Apache Dance Black Diamonds Band of London 
16479 { “De Guardia” Two-Step ..Royal Military Band of Madrid 
Dance “Luis Alonzo” Royal Military Band of Madrid 


Don’t wait! Go today to any Victor dealer’s 
and ask to hear your favorite selection—and if 
you haven’t heard a Victor within the last twelve 
months, you'll be astonished. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


Victor 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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HOTEL RAYMOND 


42 E. 28th STREET, NEW YORK 


Two Blocks East of Broadway at 
Subway Station 


Most convenient and desirable neighborhood. 
A few minutes’ walk to theatres and 
shops. Quiet, home-like. 


Single Rooms, $1.50 Double $2.50 
MARK A. CADWELL 
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Enjoy the delights of an —_ on the Great Lakes. 
ever changing scenery along the shores, and 
the picturesque beauty of the numerous islands, in- 
crease interest in every mile of the journey, an 
make it one of the most pleasant and economical va- 
cation trips in America. 
FIRST CLASS SERVICE 
All the important ports on the Great Lakes are 
reached regularly by the unexcelled service of the D. 
& C. Lake Lines, The ten large steamers of this fleet 
have all the qualities of speed, safety and comfort, 
are handsomely furnished, excellent cuisine, in fact, 
all the conveniences of a modern hotel. 


Rail Tickets Available 

Particular travelers take advantage of the optional 
ticket arrangements in’ effect with all rail lines and 
travel via the “Water Way” between Buf- 
'-S) falo, Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac 
bf Island. Illustrated pamphlet and 
Great Lakes map, mailed to any 
"0 address on receipt of two cent 
) stamp. Address partment 51. 


)}) DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 

a Detroit, Mich. 

Philip H. McMillan, Pres, 

A. A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 

L. G. Lewis, G. P. A. 
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I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No mai 


y in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once, 


usual opportunity f a ut 
capleal tn Sddome Independent Yo ite. 
k and full pa 









Write to 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE | BALTY CO. 
Washington, D. 








LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
can positively increase your 
earning power. Ad writers re- 
ceive from $25 to $100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus: it tells you how Free 

@2Y Page B'ldg., Chieago 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, OF ‘150 Nassau Si, N.Y 


STUDY Leading Law School in 
Correspondence Instruc- 

tion. Established 1892 
L A W Prepares for the bar. Three Courses 
College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Method of instruction com- 
bines theory and practice. Approved 


by the bench and bar. ‘ 
Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving IM 
fules for admission to the bar of the several states. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Lav 
ai 510 Reaper Block, Chicago 


Diamond 
Hand Books. 


Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 
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Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
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Zingara Fortune Teller, A Gypsy Queen 

The Art of Boxing and Self-Defense, Prof. Donovan 

The Key to Hypnotiam, Robert G. Ellsworth, M. D. 
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Nero Fiddled While Rome 
Was Burning. 


“Criminal indifference’’ you say. And you are right. 
But how much worse is it than what you are doing every 
day? You have read these advertisements of the HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY for a year or more, telling 
you that you ought to know all about the company. that 
carries your fire insurance, but have you done anything about 
it? Many have, but the majority of policy holders have done 
nothing about the selection of a company. They are still 
‘‘fiddling.’’ 

In the history of fire insurance in America, a large 
majority of the fire insurance companies organized have 
failed or retired from business. ‘To be insured in a company 
like the HARTFORD, that has been in business a hundred 
years and will be in business a hundred years from now, 
costs no more than to be insured in one that may go out of 
business next week. 

It’s your property which is to be insured. It’s your 
money that pays the premium. You are to get the indem- 
nity in case of fire. In short, it’s your business and this 
matter is up to you. Why then, don’t you DO something? 
And here’s what to do. At the bottom of this advertisement 
is a coupon. Cut it out, write in the name of your insurance 
agent or broker, sign your name and mail it to him. 

Any agent or broker can get you a policy in the 
HARTFORD if you tell him to do so. Don’t be a 
‘fiddler’ in the face of fire. Cut out, fill in and mail the 
coupon. DO IT NOW. 

































CENTURY OF SERVES When my fire insurance expires, please see 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1910 that I get a policy in the HARTFORD. 
Capital, . ° e ° - $ 2,000,000.00 
Liabilities, . A ae > - 14,321,953.11 
Saran eee a 23,035,700.61 [PSE iO eee Se ae RENE A TRE CU I ee 
Surplus for Policy Holders, . > 8,713.747.50 
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DUSTIN FARNUM 
Will star in a new play 
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ILLUSTRATED BY SIGURD SCHOU 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FELLOW CATACOMBS. 


HOUGH the clouds from their 
cigars mingled in the thicken- 
ing air of the smoking compart- 

ment, the two Americans might have 
been castaways on desert islands in 
different oceans, for all the congress 
they held. 

Their moods seemed as far apart as 
their persons were dissimilar, the one 
smiling broad-cheekedly even on the 
flat landscape—the only thing in Ger- 
many that is not fat; the other seeing 
nothing, but leanly intent on some in- 
ner panorama of remorse, revenge, un- 
requited hate or love, or some such 
acid emotion. 

His very behavior toward his cigar 
showed that. A musician would have 
said that the plump fellow smoked in 
luxurious legato, the other in a stacca- 
to agitato. He puffed ferociously for 
34 
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a while; yet a little later, his hand must 
be seeking another match, and it trem- 
bled as he ransacked his pockets. He 
scratched it with impatience, and the 
shaken illumination threw a little -cal- 
cium on a face of drawn intensity, on 
such a gaunt and hunted intensity that 
the fat man felt not entirely easy of his 
company in the leather-padded cell. 

Strange, how unlike Americans are 
at home, and how like abroad. These 
two differed in every detail of feature, 
costume, and behavior, yet the first 
glance either gave the other told both 
that they were fellow countrymen. And 
their presence on the Nord-Express 

«bound for Ostend implied that their 
common destination was home. 

They seemed to be taking back ex- 
periences as different as their souls and 
bodies. 

One was plump in the most gener- 
ous stretch of the epithet; and compla- 
cent seemingly with the pleasant 
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thoughts of a traveler full of agreeable 
remembrances, yet glad to be return- 
ing to vet more delightful memories. 
The other was slim to the verge of 
lankness, and some tfagedy was ap- 
parently at ferment within him. 

In America, at least in the less ef- 
fete regions, they would probably have 
drifted into comment on the weather 
or some such unimpertinent topic. But 
being in Europe, where a general sus- 
picion is the most contagious of all 
habits of mind, they mewed themselves 
up in themselves, and kept castle feu- 
dally, with moats full and portcullises 
down. 

The rotund citizen, who had been 
the first to establish himself in the 
smoking compartment of the corridor 
car, observed the latter comer with 
surreptition, while seeming to let his 
unfocused gaze follow his own smoke. 
Noting the taut features, and the eye- 
brows locked with two deep bars, he 
suspected the stranger of contempla- 
ting some crime or fleeing its conse- 
quence. 

On impulse he picked up again the 
copy of the Hamburgische Tagblatt he 
had been laboring over till he had 
grown tired. His few words of con- 
versation-book German had given him 
an idea of some desperate murder com- 
mitted in Braunschweig. He had 
gleaned that the guilty wretch had es- 
caped. This might be he. 

As he went back over the column, 
even his scant vocabulary showed him 
that whoever else the stranger might 
be, this man was not that man. For the 
fugitive was everything that this man 
was not; the fugitive was described, 
among several details which were San- 
skrit to the American, as fat, burly, and 
an Austrian, with a duel scar that had 
clipped the lobe off a left ear and made 
a furrow across the cheek to the nos- 
tril. 

With a sigh almost of disappoint- 
ment, the foiled Hawkshaw put the 
paper aside and resumed the study of 
his vis-a-vis. He took his invoice 
through opportune clouds of smoke. In 
the first place, his man had the fore- 
head of intelligence ripened with study. 
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His jaw was neatly planed and square, 
yet the chin was weak. The lips were 
compressed till they were thin and 
pale, yet the mouth was one in which 
frailties and strengths were at war, as 
indeed they were throughout the man’s 
catalogue of traits. 

The stranger’s costume was almost 
overemphatic in the matter of modesty, 
in thorough contrast with the plump 
man’s own costume, which included a 
richly tinted ultra-cut coat, baggy, yet 
sharply creased, trousers, a glimpse of 
shameless purple between his trouser 
cuffs and his yellow shoe tops, a white- 
rimmed waistcoat of many colors 
draped about his rotundity like a 
Union Jack, a patterned shirt, and a 
flaming silk scarf with a twisted gold 
skewer in it. 

The stranger was dressed as negli- 
gently as an almost finicky neatness 
would permit. Hat, coat, neckscarf, 
trousers, waistcoat, stockings, shoes, all 
were black, yet with no hint of mourn- 
ing. He had the look of a professional 
person. 

The most striking, the only really 
striking, trait of the man was the hand 
that held—or rather clutched—the 
cigar. It was a notable hand, a hand of 
skill, of cunning, the hand of a crafts- 
man perhaps—too muscular for a paint- 
er’s—a_ sculptor’s, maybe—or a pian- 
ist’s. The finger nails were trimmed to 
the quick, not gnawed, but carefully 
trimmed, 

And so after much puffing, much se- 
cret scrutiny, and much unworthy curi- 
osity, the analyst had decided only that 
the excited stranger was an American, 
of education and of middling pros- 
perity. 

And that was as far as he could go. 
The train had gone much farther, be- 
fore a nervous shift of position dis- 
closed on the waistcoat of his subject 
a little gleaming jewel. The next 
glance revealed it a fraternity pin. Was 
it? Could it be? It was! The stran- 
ger wore the emblem of his own fra- 
ternity, the dread brotherhood whose 
little stone meetinghouse at New Ha- 
ven was known as the Catacombs. 

There was magic in the gemmed 
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monogram, a thrill of old brotherhood, 
of clasped hands, of mystic initiation 
rites that had seemed solemn enough 
once, however puerile now, of secrets 
that were important only by agreement, 
but made sacred by youthful earnest- 
ness, of comradery through college 
years, of-humanizing experiences in 
odd rencounters with brothers in out- 
of-the-way places, of oaths of fealty, of 
voices linked in chorused songs, of all 
that college and fraternity mean to 
those that have known them. 

He made a long battle with hesitance, 
the double hesitance of infringing on a 
man’s trouble and of incurring respon- 
sibility by taking up with a casual 
stranger laboring under some excite- 
ment, perhaps some scandal that might 
defile with pitch whosoever touched 
him. But at last he yielded to the fra- 
ternal impulse. 

He cleared his throat with resolu- 
tion, leaned forward, and said: 

“T beg your pardon. I see that you 
are a Catacomb.” 

“Ye-es,” came the answer, with a 
resentful tang, for at Yale it is as crass 
an insult to mention a man’s fraternity 
as to breathe upon the mirror of a 
woman’s reputation. The fat man felt 
easier. He leaned forwarder, and said 
reassuringly : 

“Don’t shoot. 

“No ibd 

Ov en?” 

“What year?” 

“Ninety-two.” 

“My year.” 

“Well, I’ll be——” 

“So will I.” 

“T ought to know you, then. Wait! 
don’t tell me! You’re—no—ves—you 
must be Jebb—old Dave Jebb. My 
name is——” 

“Hold on! 
me see.” 

Jebb looked the plump one up and 
down, also around, stared at the flam- 
boyant and commodious costume, then 
a broad grin cheered his lonely face. 
He chuckled. “Those spirituelle out- 
lines, them shy little wasp waist, those 
modest waistcoat—can belong only and 


So am I.” 


Give me a chance. Let 
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always to Big Bill Gaines—Goliath, 
we used to call you.” 

“That’s right. David and Goliath, 
here we are again!” > 
“Well, I'll be——” Even more so. 
Their hands smote resoundingly, and 
their fingers interlocked in a compli- 
cated secret clasp. They were Yale fel- 
lows, well met. And their language 
was as unacademic as that of most col- 
legians, who have committed Alma Ma- 

tricide, 

“Where you bound, Bill? Home?” 

“Yep. I cross Ostend, Dover, and 
down to Southampton to catch the 
American liner.” 

“Me, too.” 

“Well, well. This is great. 
have a drink on this.” 

“No, thanks,” with a curious desicca- 
tion of tone. 

“Aw, come along, Dave. Got a flask 
of it in my suit case. None of your for- 
eign smoke-choke—old Bourbon.” 

“Please don’t, Bill!” 

There was an emphasis that miffed 
Gaines. He sputtered like a glowing 
stove under a spill of cold water: 

“As I remember, Jebb, my boy, you 
used to indulge a bit in the old days— 
hit it up pretty lively now and then.” 

“That’s the trouble, Bill.” 

“Not turned Prohibish? You haven’t 
gone and got religion and turned into 
a Demosthenes or Polyphemus—or 
whoever it was that used to drink wa- 
ter?’ Gaines’ voice was full of tears 
and pleading. “You haven’t done that, 
have you, Dave?” 

“Nope. Not at all, not a single 
damtall.” 

“That’s better. Just taking a little 
jaunt on the water wagon, eh?” 

“Strapped to the seat.” 

“Too bad. It’s powerful dry to meet 
up like this after—Lord, how many 
years ago was it?” 

“Seems like fourteen-ninety-two 
when I entered college. We’ll soon be 
doing the oldest living alumni stunt.” 

Gaines was rolypoly with good feel- 
ing. Again he pleaded: 

“Couldn’t you drop off the sprinkler 
for just a little nip? You can keep one 
foot on the step.” 


Got to 
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There was an unimaginable sadness 
in Jebb’s eyes and voice, an unbeliev- 
able longing in his tone: 

“T’d like to, Billy; but if I did, God 
only knows what would happen. You 
see I’m a—Lord, but I’m glad to meet 
you, Billy, specially just at this mo- 
ment. I’m in trouble, Billy, good and 
plenty.” 

“I thought you looked a little pale 
around the gills when you first blew in 
here. I sized you up for a murderer 
doing a getaway.” 

Jebb smiled an unamused smile. 

“T’'ve never killed anybody—except 
legitimately in the line of my profes- 
sion, but I’m up against it harder than 
hard.” 

Gaines’ fat hand was instant to his 
fat wallet. 

“I’m on my way home, Dave, after 
Europing about, but here’s what they 
left me. Give me enough to tip the 
stewards and—go as far as you like.” 

“It’s not money, Billy. I’m full of 
it.’ He looked about cautiously, and 
bending close murmured: 

“T’ve got ten thou. in my belt.” 

“Ten thou. and worried? Lord, if 
I ever saw that much at once 
wouldn’t care whether school kept or 
not. What you afraid of? Burglars? 
Pickpockets ?” 

“Not a bit. I’m afraid of me—little 
old David J. Me!” 

“Afraid you'll give it away or throw 
it at a cat?” 

“I’m as likely to as not when I’m— 
Lord, but I’m glad to see you, Billy. 
For the sake of old sake’s sake, I’m 
going to put my little hand in yours 
and let you lead me home.” 

“What’s the matter, old boy?” 

“Excuse me a minute, till I go see 
if the child is all right.” 

“The child?” 

But he was gone. He returned in a 
moment along the corridor, and began 
to talk as he took his place again: 

“You see, it’s like this——” 

Gaines broke in: 


“One minute, pard. Did you say 


something about a chee-ild?” 
“Yes, I left her for a moment to 
sneak a smoke. 


She’s scraped ac- 
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quaintance with another little girl in 
the same compartment, and I left her 
in charge of the parents. As I started 
to sa # 

“But the child—you’re married, 
then? Isn’t your wife with you?” 

“I have no wife.” 

“Do I condole or congratulate? Sod 
or grass?” 
“Neither. I’ve never married.” 
“Oh, excuse me!” 
“And don’t go to thinking that, 





either. The child isn’t mine at all. I’m 
just taking her to America.” 

“Sort of wet nurse, eh? Go on, 
stranger, your story interests me. 


You’ve got a strange child and a ran- 
som of ten thou. I spotted you for a 
professional the minute I saw you, 
Dave. Are you one of those cute kid- 
nappers ?” 

“No, I’m a grave-robber—when I’m 
lucky. If you'll close your trap, I'll 
tell you. Ill begin at the beginning. 
When I left Yale I took up surgery.” 

“You always were a great cut-up.” 

“Shut up. I took my diploma at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
went to Johns Hopkins, then to the 
Vienna University, and came back to 
New York perspiring knowledge at 
every pore. Didn’t have much prac- 
tice, of course, at first, but got a lot to 
do in the hospitals, and made quite a 
hit with some experiments of my own.” 

“You’re a pretty good little carver, I 
suppose ?” 

“T’m great, Billy.” 

“You ought to know. 

“T do. I am, That is, I’m great, with 
extenuating circumstances. I’m a 
genius, but a damfool. I have a curse 
that ruins everything.” 

“Not cocaine.” 

“No. I’ve somehow escaped drugs.” 

“Our mutual friend, Barleycorn?” 

“Old John Barleycorn.” 


%9 


“T see. It makes your hand un- 
steady, eh?” 
“No. I never play with the fire, ex- 


cept at regular intervals. Then I com- 
mit arson. I’m what is_ popularly 
known as a periodical, Billy—with a 
capital P. It’s a terrible thing to con- 
fess even to old Goliath Gaines, but it’s 














oe 


all in the Catacombs, 
and I’m not the only 
person on earth with 
a flaw in his take-up. 
Nobody knows how 
badly assembled hu- 
man machines are, Bil- 
ly, except doctors. If 
it weren't for our Hip- 
pocratic oath, what 
closet doors we could 
open in the best simu- 
lated families.” 

“I’ve got a skeleton, 
I suppose,” said 
Gaines, “but I can’t 
find it. My skeleton 
is a tendency to turn 
into a balloon more or 
less dirigible. I’ve tried 
everything. I’ve bant- 
ed in seven languages. 
Diet? I haven’t eaten 
a thing for ten years, 
but I—— You don’t 
know any sure cure 
for fat, do you?” 

“Nobody does, Bil- 
ly,” said Jebb, with 
the cynical frankness 
doctors employ to their 
friends. Then with a 
look at his own lank 
legs: “I’ve got the 
anti-fat serum in my 
system, I suppose, but 
I don’t know what it is.” 

Gaines shook his fat head and all his 
chins in elephantine despair. “Thanks 
for your little ray of discouragement. 
Go on with your story. T’ll tell you 
mine later. So you’ve developed one 
of those clockwork thirsts, eh? Too 
bad, old boy. I had a pal who was like 
you—he’s dead now—but he found a 
cure. Have you tried $6 

“Your friend found the one sure cure, 
Don’t start anything beginning, ‘Have 
you tried?’ I’ve tried all the Have-you- 
trieds, and then some. I’ve tested all 
there are in the books and a thousand 
of my own invention. I had a land- 





lady who used‘to buy those ‘put some 
in your husband’s coffee and he won’t 
notice it till he’s cured!’ 


Her coffee 
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Gaines was left staring, the costly golden apples dropping from his hands. 


was so bad, anyway, I never noticed it. 
But no more did she notice any cure. 
“You see, Billy, most of the habit- 
cures depend on the will eventually, but 
when the will itself is diseased, what 
can you do? It’s like making rabbit pie 
when you can’t catch the rabbit. The 
one important fact is that everybody has 
his personal devil, and that’s mine. 
“Otherwise I’m all to the good. I’ve 
got both arms, both legs, sound eyes, 
ears, lungs, stomach, no floating kid- 
neys, a liver you couldn’t derange with 
an axe, an ability to work forty hours 
at a stretch, and a gift for operative 
surgery that is a marvel, if I do say it. 
But I’ve got an intermittent thirst that 
amounts to mania, and it does its little 
best to nullify all my other gifts. If it 
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weren’t for that I’d be famous and 
rich.” 

“Don’t you call ten thousand iron 
dollars, rich?” 

“Oh, I’m rich enough now. I feel 
like old King Midas, but the trouble is 
I’ve got his long ears, too, and I know 
it. 

“When I’m in my—cups, is the polite 
expression. But it’s a case of bathtuh 
with me. I think I’m Mr. Crecesus, and 
I spend what I have as if I owned the 
Standard Oil and had struck a gusher 
of gold. 

“I don’t tipple between sprees. I 
hate the sniff of liquor in my dry sea- 
sons. But when my time rolls round, 
I’ve the thirst of a man lost in the Mo- 
jave Desert. I see mirages, but not 
of waterfalls, Billy—firewaterfalls! 

“My life runs on schedule. So many 
months of humanity, then three weeks 
of humidity. I’m like the tropics, all 
rain or all sun. And I can pretty near- 
ly tell you to the hour and the minute 
just when my freshet begins. I’m a 
sort of Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hydro- 
phobia. When the rabies bites me, the 
sight of water makes me froth at the 
mouth. For two or three weeks I go 
about like an idiot trying to put out a 
raging fire by pouring on kerosene.” 

“Poor old boy,” said Gaines. “It 
must be hell. What do you do? Lock 
yourself in a room and order drinks 
through the keyhole?” 

“If I only did! If I only did! But 
I’m no stationary dipsomaniac. I’m the 
only original Wandering Jew—no con- 
nection with a cheap imitator of similar 
name. I hardly show what I’m carry- 
ing—they tell me. I look a bit fever- 
ish, and I’m slightly thick of tongue, 
but I have a sub-intelligence that keeps 
me from being run over by the cars. 
My trouble is like certain forms of 
aphasia, and amnesia with double per- 
sonality, and I am determined to hike. 
And I hike—till I drop or come round 
sober. Then I’m like the man Bill Nye 


tells about who was found after the 
train wreck, plucking violets and gently 
murmuring: ‘Where am I?” 

Gaines looked at him more in amaze- 
ment than in sorrow. 
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“You must have had some rare old 
experiences.” 

Gaines loved to travel. 

“No doubt, Billy, no doubt. But I 
don’t know what my experiences are. 
Once in a while I’ll meet some man who 
hails me by some strange name and 
says I borrowed money from him in 
Pueblo, or lent him money in Skane- 
ateles. I never ask any questions. I 
take his word for it, and say: ‘Oh, yes, 
of course.’ 

“T tell you it’s an uncanny sort of 
thing to wake up in a mysterious room 
in some unheard-of place and wonder 
how under the sun you got there and 
where under the sun it is.” 

Gaines was reminded: 

“T used to walk in my sleep as a 
boy. Once I found myself in my 
nightie in the middle of a_ ballroom 
floor. I had just meandered in. The 
floor committee meandered me out and 
I woke when_I lit. The other night, I 
got turned round in bed in a hotel in 
Leipsic, and when I woke up with my 
head to the footboard I was so bewil- 
dered I came near hollering for the 
night clerk. I thought somebody had 
put a voodoo on me.” 

“That’s the feeling exactly,” said 
Jebb, “only when I wake up I’m as 
weak as a sick cat, and my head—oh, 
my head! And my tongue—oh, oh, 
my tongue! I haven’t the faintest idea 
of what I have done, or where I have 
been, or where I am. I reach for my 
trousers, and the pockets are empty— 
my watch is gone, stolen, given away to 
a polite street-car conductor or thrown 
at a cat. Then I have to recover, send 
a telegram collect, or draw on my bank 
—that’s no fun among strangers—and 
get home the best way I can. 

“T’m a periodical prodigal, Billy ; only 
I have no father to fall on my neck and 
offer me veal. I sneak back to my own 
shack, and try to regain my disgusted 
and mystified patients by scattering lies 
by the bushel.” 

It was Gaines’ amiable nature to try 
to wring a drop of honey from every 
gall bag. 

“You must be a great little surgeon, 
Davey, to keep any practice at all.” 














“I am, but I had to give up New 

York and go out West toa smaller city 
where they have to have me, handicap 
and all. When I feel the madness com- 
ing on, I arrange my affairs, transfer 
my patients to other hands, say that 
I’ve been called East about my prop- 
erty—and then I hit the trail on the 
long hike. If I weren’t one of the 
cleverest surgeons that ever ligated an 
artery, I’d be in the poorhouse to-day. 
If I weren’t cursed with the bitterest 
blight that ever ruined a soul, I’d be at 
the top of my profession.” 
_ “Poor old Jebb!” sighed Gaines. 
“But don’t you care, we’ve all got our 
troubles. Now, to look at me, you 
wouldn’t think—but that can wait. You 
were going to tell me what I could do 
for you.” 

“Well, now that you: know all, as 
they say, in the story books, I'll tell 
you the rest. The last time I fell, I 
woke up in New Orleans. When I 
got home, I found a letter saying that 
a distant relative had died, leaving me 
a leasehold in London. That’s one of 
the things that happens in story books, 
too. But truth sometimes tries to imi- 
tate fiction. I vowed I’d jump across 
the Atlantic, clean up what cash I could, 
and invest it where I couldn’t touch the 
principal. 

“Well, just when I was getting my 
affairs straightened up so that I could 
start, a beautiful operation came my 
way. No money in it, but some repu- 
tation and a rare opportunity I couldn’t 
let slide—an exquisite fibroid tumor in- 
tricately and vitally involved. The 
woman, Mrs. Milburn, was a widow, 
and her only child had gone to Berlin 
with her husband, John Thatcher, and 
their child. 

“When Mrs. Milburn heard that she 
must undergo a capital operation, she 
cabled her daughter to come and hold 
her hand while she went under the 
ether. John Thatcher couldn’t afford 
to come, and his wife took the first 
steamer, leaving the little girl with 
her father. I brought Mrs. Milburn 
through — and good work, too— 


there'll be an article about it in the 
Medical Record. Mrs. Thatcher cried 
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all over me, and said she would pay 
my bill when her husband made his 
fortune by’ a great invention he was 
working on. We doctors get a lot of 
that money! But I said: ‘Don’t let 
that worry you!’ We always say that. 

“Just as Mrs. Thatcher was about to 
sail back to, Europe, she got a cable- 
gram saying that her husband had com- 
mitted suicide scandalously with a 
woman of bad name. The Dutchman 
who sent it had to pay a mark a word, 
and he didn’t waste any breaking it 
gently. 

“Thatcher left only funds enough to 
bury him. Strangers took the child in 
charge. The death and the circum- 
stances and the shock prostrated Mrs. 
Thatcher completely. She was in no 
condition to go over and bring back the 
little girl, The money was a big con- 
sideration, too, and I—well, I offered 
to get the child and bring her back with 
me—fool that I was!” 

“Fool nothing,” Gaines blurted. 
was mighty white of you, old boy.” 

Jebb shook his head. “I meant well, 
but you know where we well-inten- 
tioned people lay ‘the asphalt.” 

“T don’t follow you, Davey.” 

“T hoped you would, Billy. It’s so 
nauseating to explain. But here goes: 
I was so delayed in starting from 
America and met so much postpone- 
ment in settling my affairs in poky old 
London, and had so many details to 
close up for poor Thatcher before I left 
Berlin with the child, that I have ex- 
hausted my vacation from Hades.” 

“You don’t mean 2 

“That’s just exactly what I mean. 
I’ve been so busy in new scenes that 
I lost count of the days. This morn- 
ing, as I boarded the train at Berlin, a 
drunken man—needless to say, he was 
an American—lurched into me. He 
paused to lean on me and beg my par- 
don profusely. I couldn’t dodge his 
breath. I shook him off, but I had felt 
that first clutch of the thirst. It comes 
with a rush, Billy, when it comes. And 
I might as well fight it as try to wrestle 
with a London fog. 

“Tt’s got me. And I’m afraid, Billy, 
horribly afraid. I feel like a man who 


“Tt 
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has sold his soul to the devil when the 
clock strikes and he smells brimstone. 
It doesn’t matter about my rotten soul 
or the body it torments. And I have no 
children—I’ve never dared to marry 
and drag any woman along my path. 
My parents—Heaven be praised—died 
when I was in college. I got my curse 
from poor old dad, whose father ac- 
quired it in the grand old days when 
the high society was found under the 
table after dinner. I’m alone now. 
There’d be none to mourn for me. 

“But here I am with a poor widow’s 
only child in my care, and I’m racing 
with fate. And there’s another thing, 
Billy. In Berlin I found proofs that 
this poor Thatcher didn’t commit sui- 
cide—he tried to save the woman’s life 
—she was drowning—she dragged him 
to his death—they both died—he didn’t 
even know who she was. Besides, he 
did leave something for his family. In 
my hand bag, I have his finished draw- 
ings for a great invention that looks to 
me good for a fortune if it can be got 
to America and patented and placed. 

“So you see, Billy, what a load I’ve 
got on my chest; the little child, her 
father’s honor, her mother’s salvation 
from poverty—all these, and an ocean 
and half a continent between me and 
safety. It’s no question of will power. 
I have none. Your offer of a nip of— 
you know—went through me like a 
knife. If you want to spare me agony, 
don’t use even the name of—of any of 
those things in my hearing. If I get 
a sniff of it, Pll fight for it. And after 
the first drop is on my tongue, it’s all 
over.’ 

He was digging his fingers into the 
leather as he spoke, and swaying as if 
some invisible power were trying to 
drag him to his feet. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FOUND IS LOST. 


Goliath looked at David with eyes of 
complete compassion. He said: 

“Don’t you care, Dave. I'll stick to 
you till it’s all over. If you should be— 
er—incapacitated, I’ll get the child to 
her mother, and the documents, too; 
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so just qualify for the Don’t Worry 
Club, and leave the rest to me. But 
don’t you think you’d better hand over 
those plans to me? They’d be a little 
less likely to be lost in any excitement. 
And all that money of yours, Dave—it 
doesn’t sound exactly Samaritan to say 
to a man you haven’t seen for years: 
‘Give me your ten thou. and [I'll 
carry it for you!’ But if you want to 
gamble on my honesty I'll play banker 
for you.” 

“God bless you, Billy, you make me 
almost believe in heaven as well as the 
other place.” 

He was about to break down, but he 
gathered himself together with a 
brusque effort. He slapped his hand 
— on the leather and leaped to his 

eet. 

“T’ll get those documents for you, 
Billy, this instant, and I’ll hand you my 
money belt as soon as I can get it off.” 

He. looked at Gaines’ girth, and 
Gaines looked at his. The same 
thought struck both of them, and laugh- 
ter shook away the gloom. 

“Your money belt will have to be 
pieced out about a yard to get round 
my equator,” said Gaines. “It will be 
great sport for me, though. Ill know 
how it feels to be entirely surrounded 
by money.” 

Seeing that Jebb’s dour face had soft- 
ened a trifle—the fat are great con- 
solers—Gaines made an effort to keep 
him diverted, and he began to laugh 
reminiscently. 

“Say, Dave, do you remember, when 
we were cubs together at Yale, and one 
evening we were at—at e 

He was about to say “Moriarity’s,” 

but that had liquid connotations. He 
stopped short and gulped. “No, that 
wasn’t the time.”” His memory switched 
to another incident—but that was 
Heublein’s or Traeger’s. 
_ It seemed to him, as he tumbled out 
the pigeonholes of memory in his roll- 
top forehead, that he could find nothing 
recorded but cafés and carousals. He 
knew that they had played only a mi- 
nute part in the total of college life, but 
because he wanted to avoid them, he 
found them everywhere. 
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He tried to think of some athletic 
excitement, some classreom joke, some 
incident in the Catacombs, but the mem- 
ory is not a voluntary muscle. 

Upon the leaden silence came the 
fluty ripple of a childish voice: 

“Hello!” 

And an_ exquisite face peering 
through a cascade of curls was thrust 
into the fog of smoke. 

“Nunkie Dave, are you dere?” 

Jebb leaped to his feet and caught the 
child to him in alarm. 

“How did you get here, sweetheart ?” 

“IT just come ‘long de hall, Nunkie 
Dave.” 

“She calls me Nunkie Dave,” he ex- 
plained. “It’s shorter than Mr. Jebb. 
Cynthia, this is an old friend of your 
Nunkie Dave’s. Miss Cynthia Thatch- 
er, may I present to you Mr. William 
Gaines? There’s a good deal of him, 
but it’s all wool and a yard wide.” 

“And it washes,” said Gaines. He 


knew better than to patronize the 
young. He said without condescension, 
but with perfect gravity, as he put out 


his hand: 

“I’m delighted to meet you, Miss 
Thatcher. Won’t you come and sit on 
my lap?” 

She looked at him in dismay. His 
fair, round, capon-lined torso was like 
a globe. She murmured: 

“T’m delighted to meet you, too, 
Mitha Gaines, but you got no lap to 
thet on.” Then she took command. “If 
you move ober, I like thee out de 
vinda.” 

“By all means, Miss Thatcher.” 

And Gaines hunched his hulk aside, 
far enough for the little queen to estab- 
lish herself at the pane. 

“You'll find the landscape pretty 
ugly,” he said, “though there is a rather 
funny cow—looks as if it were cut out 
of calico.” 

Later he offered her his watch, a 
gold one with twinkling wheels and 
jewels like eyes under a glass case to 
protect them from children’s poky 
fingers. The child waved the timepiece 
about with a recklessness that came as 
near to upsetting Gaines as anything 
could. He reached out and resumed 
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possession. Cynthia looked at him with 
scorn ; then, flinging herself upon Jebb, 
dragged forth his watch and flaunted 
it before Gaines. 

“Nunkie Dave alluth gives me his 
wath and says: ‘Go ahead and drive 
nailth with it.’ Don’t you, Nunkie?” 

“Well, you see, Cynthia, my watch 
isn’t gold like Uncle Billy’s,’ and he 
sighed over her curls, “I don’t dare 
own a decent watch, Billy. I give ’em 
away—you know.” 

Gaines endeavored to pacify the des- 


Gs 
pecWhat did your Nunkie Dave say 
your name was?” 

“My name Thinthy Sashel.” 

Gaines threw up his hands in horror. 
“Thinthy Suitcase !” 

The child shrieked with joy at the 
big man’s stupidity. She corrected him 
as if he were an overgrown infant— 
“Thinthy Sashel” was the name and no 
other. 

“That’s a beautiful name,” said 
Gaines meekly, “the beautifullest name 
for about the beautifullest girl I ever 
saw.” 

She threw a look of confused vanity 
at Jebb, then flattened her tiny snub of 
a nose against the pane, as if to refute 
the compliment, and watched the quick- 
ening sights as the train rattled into a 
village. 

Behind her back the men fell to talk- 
ing about her. 

“Cynthia Thatcher! That’s a great 
name for a child,” said Gaines. “She'll 
be an old woman before she learns to 
pronounce it.” : 

But Jebb was gazing at her very sol- 
emnly, 

“Poor little tike! Her history begins 
with a rush. She’s only five, and she 
has already crossed the ocean, bidden 
her mother a long good-by, lost her 
father forever, been left alone among 
strangers in a land whose language she 
doesn’t understand. And now she is 
sent back across the ocean, in charge 
of a—a man like me. We've become 
great chums already. She likes me, 
and I—I love her. 

“T’ve never had a child of my own, 
Billy. I never expect to have. But I’ve 
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helped so many children into the world, 
and I’ve had so many children brought 
to me maimed and twisted and defect- 
ive and wounded and sick. And they’ve 
been so afraid of me, and I’ve had to 
hurt them so. And sometimes I 
couldn’t help them at all, and I’ve had 
to see them slip away from me like 
little drowning, frightened things. 

“This is the first child, Billy, ever 
put in my keeping that was sound and 
well and beautiful and not meant for 
my horrible knives. 

“IT was so happy to have her. I 
scorned the idea of a nurse. Of course 
my training has taught me more about 
children than all the nurses on earth. 
And we set out like two children on a 
junket. I was her Nunkie Dave and 
she was my little Cynthy. 

“And then that sot lurched into me— 
poor dog! Perhaps he’s like me—a de- 
cent fellow nine-tenths of the time, and 
heartbroken with an_ affliction he 


couldn't any more help than a dwarf 
can help his size, or a rattlesnake his 


poison. But he’s finished me. It’s a 
tough world, Billy. The only decent 
thing fate has done for me is to show 
me you.” ; 

He reached out, and their left hands 
met—in no secret clutch—but in the 
firm, frank grip of the universal broth- 
erhood. 

Meanwhile Miss Thatcher was try- 
ing to drown the racket of the wheels 
under a song which she shouted into 
the pane with all the power of her 
lungs: 

“T had a ickel po-nee, 
Hith name wath Dappie Sway. 
I len tim to a la-dee 
To wide a mile away. 
She fipped him, the lathed him, 
She dwove him froo the mi-ah; 
I would not lend my pony now-wow, 
Faw rall that ladyth hi-ah.” 


At about the twentieth repetition of 
the little epic, the pony stuck in the 
mire as the train joggled up to a short 
stop. Outside the window was a small 
station. Some trifling accident or a 
train dispatcher’s signal had caused the 
delay. The crew did not descend or 
open the doors. The guards had no 
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explanations to vouchsafe, though 
watches were out in all the compart- 
ments, and passengers were worrying 
lest the halt compromise their chances 
of making the boat to America. 

Jebb was most nervous of all. He 
raised his window and poked his head 
out. There was no one to question. 
He went into the corridor to ask the’ 
guards. His only answer was blunt 
“Weiss nichts’ accompanied by a con- 
vincing look of stupidity. Jebb went 
back to his seat and played a devil’s 
tattoo on the leather. 

“TI hope to the Lord nothing happens 
to hold us here long, Billy,” he wailed, 
almost childishly. “I'll not feel easy 
till I’m safe on shipboard. Of course 
I’ve got you now, but I want to be on 
board. I'll take the ship’s doctor into 
my confidence and have him lock me up 
somewhere.” 

His all too-learned excitement was 
interrupted by the frenzy of the little 
girl. She had discovered that the sta- 
tion had a refreshment room, and the 
refreshment room had a window where 
fruits and candies were appealingly dis- 
played. 

“Oh, see de awnjes!” she cried. 
“Thinthy wants awnjes. Thinthy muth 
have awnjes. Nunkie must go get 
awnjes for poor ickle Thinthy.” 

Jebb answered: “Nunkie Dave would 
love to, sweetheart, but the train might 
start.” 

The argument carried little weight 
in the presence of the oranges. 

“Nunkie run fast—buy quick—come 
back. Thinthy won’t let naughty old 
train go!” 

3ut Jebb shook his head and repeated 
his reasons. The child grew frantic. 
Jebb was dismal. 

“I know just how you feel, honey,” 
said Jebb, “but I’m afraid to risk it.” 

Gaines, whose heart was as soft and 
big as his bulk suggested, smote his 
fat knees with his fat hands, and rose: 

“T’'ll get you the oranges, Miss 
Thinthy Sashel.” 

Jebb checked him uneasily. “Non- 
sense, Billy, she doesn’t need them. 
She oughtn’t to have them. She ve 

“Nonsense yourself! I can’t see a 
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lady perish like Miss Tantalus with or- 
anges just out of her reach.” 

“But the train may start.” 

“T’ll bet my hat we'll be here for a 
week. This is just the sort of place 
the train stays a long while in. Any- 
way, it’s just a few steps.” 

He had squeezed past and was brush- 
ing both sides of the corridor before 
Jebb could restrain him. The car was 
vestibuled, but Gaines knew how to 
manipulate the door from within. 

Then he skipped, as the fat skip, 
across to the refreshment counter and 
called for oranges. The woman_ in 
charge was out of sight. She was not 
easily summoned. She did not under- 
stand Gaines’ German. He picked out 
three oranges and brandished them 
with one hand while the other plunged 
into his pocket. He had no small 
money. He found a bill. The woman 
went for the change. Her motives for 
leisureliness might be suspected. Gaines 
suspected them. He kept calling her 
and dancing impatiently. Eying the 
engine always, he did not notice that a 


guard passing through the train and 


finding the vestibule door open, 
growled, glanced out, saw no one at 
hand, growled again, and slammed it 
from within. 

Suddenly the train started. Gaines 
left the change to the woman, dashed 
to the door, found it closed without 
handle or foothold. 

His disgusted face was swept by the 
window and past the staring, horrified 
face of Jebb. Jebb thrust his head out 
and watched the smooth long side of 
the train glide with increasing speed 
past the bewildered Gaines, who 
searched and clutched in vain, and was 
left staring, the costly golden apples 
dropping from his hands and bouncing 
uselessly about the platform. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LONG HIKE. 

In, the hurrying crisis of his affairs, 
the loss of Gaines’ protection stampeded 
Jebb’s usually superb self-control. His 
sorrow for Gaines’ mishap was nothing 
to his fear for himself and the child. 
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He dashed to the corridor, shouting 
to the guard to signal the train to stop. 
The guard was slow to be found and 
slower to understand; and, once under- 
standing, was aghast at the lése-maj- 


_esté of stopping one of the kaiser’s 


trains simply to pick up a passenger. 
Besides, yet had not the passenger all 
rules disobeyed, and from the train 
without permission at a not regular 
station descended? 

Jebb would have stopped the train 
himself at whatever risk of fine and im- 
prisonment, but there was no bell rope 
to pull, and he had failed to note the 
device employed. His wrath and his 
anxiety and the necessity of putting” 
them into German, choked him. He 
was frantic with fear, not for himself, 
but for the child, whose destinies were 
once more entirely in his untrustworthy 
hands. 

Cynthia had come out into the cor- 
ridor and was staring at him in such 
bewilderment that she forgot to be- 
moan her oranges. Jebb’s face was 
pitiful. He could not trust his own 
soul. That is a lonely and a fearsome 
plight. 

As _ he stood, alternately wringing 
his hands and pleading with the 
wooden-headed guard, the train, leap- 
ing forward toward full headway to 
make up the lost time, took a sharp 
curve at high speed, and lurched round 
it, hurtling the child violently along the 
corridor. Jebb put out one arm to 
catch her. He put his other hand 
against the nearest support to steady 
himself, just as the whipcord snap of 
the cars sent a heavy door sliding shut. 

Its whole impact fell horribly on 
Jebb’s thumb. He managed to pull the 
door back enough to release his hand. 
He was used to the sight of other 
people’s wounds, but the vision of his 
own macerated flesh, and the peculiarly 
exquisite anguish of a mashed thumb, 
sent a queasy thrill to his stomach. His 
knees went to sand. He fainted and 
came toppling and bumping to the 
floor where the careening train rolled 
him like a loose barrel. 

Cynthia screamed. 

Passengers appeared at all the doors 
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Cynthia hung upon the heart of Jebb, and babbled: “Tell me a story; tell me a story!” 


and jammed the corridor. A woman 
wrapped her arms about the distracted 
child who was sobbing: 

“Nunkie Davie’s dead! 
vie’s dead!” 

A man knelt and raised his head. 

“He’s fainted, that’s all. Has any- 
body got any brandy ?” 

As Cynthia was withdrawn from the 
scene, a Frenchman produced a flask: 

“Je n'ai pas de brandce, monsieur, 
mais voici du cognac.” 

“Méme chose, monseer,” said the 
American, as he pried Jebb’s set teeth 
apart and poured a liberal potion into 
his clenched throat. 

A shiver quaked 


Nunkie Da- 


through Jebb’s 


whole length; he strangled, gulped, 
opened his eyes, looked about feebly. 

“What’s the matter?” 
+» “You smashed your thumb, old boy, 
and keeled over. Monseer here had 
some brandy handy, and I forced it on 
you.” 

“No,. no!’ 
“Not brandy!” 

“Yes, and good, too, by the sniff of 
it. You look a little green, old man. 
Have some more?” — 

“No!” cried Jebb, as he pushed it 
away. 

“You better,” said the Yankee, hold- 
ing it under his nostrils. 

“Yes,” said Jebb, with a deep breath. 


gasped Jebb helplessly. 


’ 
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He seized the flask greedily and took 
a generous draught. He offered it 
back, but, as the Frenchman put out his 
hand, Jebb reconsidered and set the 
bottle to his lips again. 

“En servez-vous!’ said the French- 
man ironically. 

Jebb took him literally and helped 
himself liberally. 

“You must have a_ copper-lined 
throat,” said the Yankee, “to swig it 
straight !” 

Jebb gave a further demonstration 
of his prowess. He sat up on the floor 
of the car and, winking conceitedly at 
his fellow countryman, drank his good 
health. 

When the flask was again in his 
hands, the Frenchman turned it upside 
down with a rueful countenance. Only 
a drop or two leaked from it. With 
angry irony, he said: 

“Je vous remercie pour le flagon.” 

“Huh?” said Jebb. 


The Yankee interpreted with a 


laugh, as he got Jebb to his feet. 
“Monsieur says he’s much obliged 


for the flask.” 

Jebb threw his victim an ugly look, 
drove his fist deep into his pocket, and 
with a sneer offered a handful of money 
to the Frenchman. 

“T pay for what I drink. How 
much ?” 

The Gaul understood without trans- 
lation. He struck Jebb’s hand aside, 
and the money jingled on the floor. 
Jebb was for trouncing him then and 
there, but the Yankee held him, paci- 
fied him, and guided him along the cor- 
ridor to his own compartment. 

Jebb swayed a good deal, but it may 
have been the train. He dropped into 
his seat dazed. But it may have been 
the dizziness of his suffering. 

The Yankee brought him the scared 
little girl and the money which he had 
gathered up in the corridor with the 
instinct that leads people to pick up 
other people’s runaway hats for them. 

Jebb thanked him for the little girl, 
but waved the money away magnifi- 
cently. 

“What’s a little silver to me?” he 
said a trifle thickly. 
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The American laughed and, laying 
the money on the seat, vanished to his 
own apartment. 

Jebb wrapped his unsterilized hand- 
kerchief about his bleeding thumb. It 
was shrieking and throbbing, but an 
unleashed demon within him was 
shrieking and throbbing, too. He was 
sick, sick, too grievously tormented to 
bind his own wound properly. . 

Cynthia was disappointed at the con- 
cealment:of so fascinating an object as 
a sore thumb, but when she caught 
sight of the white face beaded with the 
sweat of struggle, her little heart ached 
with sympathy. She cuddled close, 
reaching her little hands high and draw- 
ing them across his cold brow like 
flowers. She mothered him as best she 
could, and he clung to her almost more 
to be protected than to protect. 

But through his head kept running 
the tune she had set going. Over and 
over to the clickety jig of the wheels, 
he found himself humming: “I had a 
little pony, I had a little pony.” Only 
it was a pony of brandy he had. It 
was a grim pun, such as the old He- 
brew prophets might have loved. And 
he wondered through what mire his 
pony might lead him. The pony be- 
came a wild horse and he Mazeppa. 

After Cynthia had wasted a long and 
weary while of tenderness upon the 
wretch whose torment was so much be- 
yond her comprehension, she- grew 
fretful on her own account and began 
to ask for a story. “Tell me a story, 
Nunkie Dave.” 

“T don’t know any new ones, honey.” 

“Tell me an old one.” 

“Not just now, honey—a little later, 
please.” 

A few moments of restlessness 
seemed a long while later to the child, 
and she took up the old nursery litany 
again: 

“Tell me a story, please; tell Thin- 
thy a story.” 

“I’m trying to think of one.” 

The most pathetic cartoon I ever saw, 
I think, was published in France after 
Dreyfus had returned from his inferno. 
His two children hung across his knees 
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and pleaded up into his emaciated face: 
“Une histoire, péere!” 

So Cynthia hung upon the heart of 
Jebb, and babbled : 

“Tell me a story; tell me a story!” 

Such stories as he might have told! 
And they were all he could think of. 

She harried him in vain until she 
thought of one herself. Perhaps the 
wheeling rug of the level lands outside 
the window suggested it. 

“Tell Thinthy about madic carpet.” 

From his chaotic remembrance of 
that tangled chaos of countless-colored 
skeins, “The Arabian Nights,” Jebb 
brought out a twisted yarn. 

“Once upon a time there was a poor 
old sailor named Sindbad, and he was 
sailing across Sahara in a ship of the 
desert, that is—the back of a camel— 
you’ve seen ’em at circuses.” 

“Oh, yeth, I know—he has two tails, 
one on his nose and one on his back and 
he has—no, that’s a nelephink. What’s 
a camel like, Nunkie Davey?” 

“Well, a camel is something like a 
giraffe with a couple of feather beds on 
his back. But as I was saying, Mr. 
Sindbad he was sitting on the camel’s 
hump and smoking a long hubbledy- 
bubbledy pipe, and thinking: 

“What was the camelth name, Nun- 
kie Dave?” 

“His name was Dapple Gray.” 

“No, no! Thath pony’s name.” 

“Oh, excuse me, the camel’s name 
was Clarence, I think. And he was 
thinking of his beautiful little daugh- 
ter.” 

“Oh, did the camel have a daugh- 
ter °”’ 

“No, it’s Sindbad I’m speaking of.” 

“What wath her name, Nunkie 
Dave?” 

“The daughter’s name was Bridget, 
I believe—or Patricia, I forget which.” 

“T like Bridthet better. Where did 
little girl live?” 

“See here, young lady, am I telling 
a story or answering questions? If 
you're not careful, I'll make you tell 
the story.” 

“Scoothe me, Nunkie, but where did 
little Bridthet live?” 

“She lived in Constantinople, I be- 
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lieve. Can you spell it?’ The curls 
shook violently. “It’s a C and an J and 
a constanti, and a steeple and a Stople 
and a constantinople.” 

This lyric nonsense entranced the 
child, and she had to learn it. But, 
once mastered, she was hot on the trail 
of “Thinpat the Thailor.” And she 
forced the frantic mind of Jebb back 
into the harness. He went on: 

“Well, as Sindbad was sailing across 
the sand and sailing across the sand and 
a-sailing across the sand what should 
he see ahead of him but a—a bottle.” 

The word was out and it was like a 
knife in Jebb’s heart. But he churned 
on: 

“So Sindbad 
‘Whoa, Dobbin!” 

With the fanatic accuracy of a child 
in matters of narrative, she insisted: 

“But you thaid hith name was Clar- 
ence.” 

“That’s right. He said, ‘Whoa, 
Clarence,’ and Clarence whoa’d, and 
Sindbad threw out the rope fire es- 
cape and climbed down and tied Clar- 
ence to a hitching post that happened 
to be standing there, and he picked up 
the bottle and pulled out the cork with 
a corkscrew he always carried, and as 
soon as the cork was out, what do you 
suppose popped out of the bottle?” 

“Milk ?” 

“Not milk but a—ugh!—a genie!” 

“Whath a genie, somethink ~ to 
dwink ?” 

“Not much! A genie is—well, it’s 
—a—er—see that big cloud out there 
that looks like a giant on a draught 
horse? Well, a genie is a terrible being 
as big as that—a kind of a horrible 
fairy goblin demon. And he had been 
corked up in that bottle by an old 
magician, and he was just aching for 
some poor fool—er—fellow to come 
along and pull the cork so that he could 
chew him up.” 

“Wooh!” gasped Cynthia, cuddling 
closer. 

“That’s what the genie said: ‘Wooh!’ 
You see he had been locked up there 
about three million hundred years and 
he was hungry and he was just going 
to gobble Sindbad up when——-” 


said to the camel: 
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“Umm! Did Mr. Thinpat get 
scared ?” 

“Scared! His teeth went clickety- 
click like this train. But, just as the 
genie was sprinkling some salt on him 
to make him taste better, Sindbad hap- 
pened to remember the right charm. 
He waved his wand and yelled: ‘Abra- 
cadabra, presto—change—o, snicker- 
snee!’ 

“And yeu should have seen that genie 
wilt! He got down on the ground and 
said: ‘Please, Massa Sindbad, don’t put 
me in the bottle no more. “Let me work 
for you.’ You see, Cynthia, some peo- 
ple have the magic charm, and they can 
make the bottle-genie work for them 
and cheer them up and be their slave, 
but other poor fellows don’t know the 
word, and they become the genie’s 
slaves.” 

Cynthia, like most of her sex, was 
not for’ moralizing, but for plot. 

“What did Mr, Thinpat do then to 
the poor ’fraid genie?” 

“He said: ‘Look here, you black ras- 
cal, I want to get home and see my 
little daughter Susie $e 

“Her name ith Bridthet.” 

““My daughter Bridget, and I want 
to get home quick. D’you understand ?” 
And the genie said: “Yes, Massa Sind- 
bad, you’re agoing to be da in a jiffy.’ ” 

“Whath a. jiffy, Nunkie?” 

“That’s something I never could find 
out, honey. But the genie knew and 
he brought out a magic carpet.” 

“Did hé have it in his pocket ?” 

“He must have had.” 

“How could he get a carpet in a 
bottle ?” 

“You'll have to ask him. Genies are 
very peculiar. But he brought it out 
and spread it on the ground, and said: 
‘All aboard? And Sindbad stepped on 
it, and the genie said: ‘Hold fast!’ and 
rang the bell twice, and the next mo- 
ment Sindbad found himself at home 
in Constantinople, and his little girl— 
what do you suppose was the first thing 
she said?” 

“She said: ‘What did you bring me 
for a present?’ ” 

“That’s just what she said. And her 
father said to the genie: ‘Here, you 
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black rascal, what did we bring the 
little girl?’ And the genie took out of 
his suit case the most beautiful But 
here we are at Cologne, honey. Let’s 
get out and take a breath of air and see 
the cathedral.” 

Cynthia, like many another, cared 
more for the architecture of event than 
of stone. She insisted: 

“But what did the genie bring the 
little girl?” 

“We'll open the suit case when the 
train starts again. It will do us good, 
honey, to stretch our legs a bit.” 

Jebb was impatient to be moving. 
He felt that if he sat in the car another 
moment he would leap through the 
window and take the glass flying. 

Grasping Cynthia by the hand, he de- 
scended from the car, leaving all their 
hand luggage except the small Glad- 
stone containing the precious drawings. 
This he carried in gingerly manner, his 
turbaned thumb yelping with pain at 
the slightest jar. 

Learning that the train would rest at 
Cologne some minutes, he struck out 
across the platform. Cynthia was hun- 
gry; the loss of the oranges had whet- 
ted her appetite. There was a re- 
freshment room in the station, but Jebb 
thought they would better step outside 
and take a look at the cathedral tower- 
ing above them like a storm cloud. 

Of all the eyes that have stared at 
that carven mountain in the many cen- 
turies since it began to upheave its mass 
above the town, not many eyes could 
have regarded it with less observation. 
The child’s thoughts were turned in- 
ward upon the fascinating mysteries of 
the gift that the genie brought to Miss 
Bridget Sindbad. Jebb’s eyes ran here 
and there like foxes in a cage, with the 
restlessness of a man in torment. 

His shifty gaze was caught by the 
sign of the Dom-Hotel, with the coffee 
house adjoining. People were seated 
at tables. Some of them were reading 
the papers one finds there. All of them 
had some liquor before them. Jebb 
shivered with desire, his knees wavered. 
The genie of alcohol was fuming from 
the bottle, and he knew no subduing 
charm. 
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It usurped his will. He could not 
wish to subdue it. Everything on earth 
became a mirage, the two things real 
were the thirst consuming him and the 
relief at hand. ° 

Throwing off irresolution as some- 
thing contemptible, he stalked majes- 
tically across the street, the little girl 
toddling alongside. 

She never questioned the probity of 
her guide. If she felt a little fear that 
they were going too far it was lost in 
her trust of Nunkie Dave. She made 
one comment as her feet pattered across 
the rough cobbles of the city: 

“Tt don’t thmell like cologne, Nunkie 
Dave.” 

A voice came from his high-held 
head: 

“So Coleridge said, honey.” 

She panted as she ran: 

“Who was he, Nunkie Dave?” 

“He was the man who wrote the 
‘Ancient Mariner.’ ” 9 

“Who was he, Nunkie Dave?” 

“He was the man who slew the alba- 
tross.” 

“Whath a albatroth, Nunkie Dave?” 

“It was a beautiful bird, honey, and 
the man that killed it suffered horribly 
of thirst. You must never, never slay 
the albatross, honey—never slay the al- 
batross. It’s the unpardonable crime.” 

Strolling along the Domhof, by now 
he had reached the Dom-Hotel, walking 
as if in a trance. He took the child to 
the dining room, told a waiter to bring 
her what she wanted, cautioned her not 
to stir till he came back, and, kissing 
her good-by, made straight for the wine 
room, 

Cynthia had never heard of Casa- 
bianca, but she shared his grit: She 
and the waiter, who spoke a little din- 
ing-room English, and had five or six 
little Kindchcen of his own, became 
great friends. It was a pleasanter place 
to wait than on a burning deck, but 
Cynthia’s appetite was soon sated, the 
waiter speedily emptied his English vo- 
cabulary, and his bag of tricks for 
amusing a child jaded with delay. .And 
still Jebb did not return. Loneliness 
for her playmate, and terror for his 
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loss, agitated the child, and she was 
fretting. 

“T want Nunkie Dave! I want Nun- 
kie Dave!” And then that cry failing, 
she began to whimper: 

“T want my mamma!” 

At last Jebb arrived at the door of 
the dining room. Cynthia precipitated 
herself across the floor with a shriek of 
joy that disturbed ‘the solemn _philos- 
ophers looking for truth at the bottom 
of a stein. The waiter followed to ex- 
plain with much joviality and some pol- 
icy, how long and well he had enter- 
tained his charge. 

Jebb, with a remarkable magnificence 
of manner, called for the reckoning and 
paid it with a gold piece of ten marks, 
and bade him keep the change. 

The rain of gold had begun. Mr. 
Croesus was himself again. 

Leaving the voluminous waiter pal- 
pitant with admiration, Jebb took Cyn- 
thia’s hand and they went back to the 
station. In his other hand he still 
grasped the Gladstone. 

His manner to the child was one of 
lofty tenderness, of the courtesy an 
ancient knight would have shown a 
ladye of high degree, mingled with the 
absent-mindedness of a poet whose 
thoughts were busied with some great 
theme. 

“Seems to me, honey, that the train 
was headed other way when we left. 
Prob’ly—prob-ab-ly I’m mistaken. Get 
turned round easily in foreign coun- 
tries.” 

In his eagerness to board the train 
he tried to walk over and through a 
gorgeous officer who looked to be at 
least a taker of cities instead of tickets. 
On demand Jebb brought out his 
pocketbook and produced the remainder 
of a ticket and a half to Ostend. 

He was informed that his train was 
“vor langer Zelt gegangen.” 

With an air of angelic patience Jebb 
informed the man, whom he called 
“mein lieber General’ that he desired 
and intended to take the train standing 
before him. The guard, greatly 
touched by the titlhe—he had been a 
soldier, of course—informed the dis- 
tinguished sir that the train was no 
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longer the Nord-Express, but the Os- 
tend-Vienna Express, and that other 
tickets would be required. 

Jebb replied that that made nothing 
to him out, and went to the ticket office 
where, in German of surprising cor- 
rectness, he called for one and one-half 
tickets. The man in the cage naturally 
inquired, though in less aristocratic 
German: 

“Please, for what station, my sir?” 

Jebb smiled airily and quoted a re- 
membered line : 

“What stations have you?” 

The beard within waved like wind- 
swept grain, and the ticket seller an- 
swered with a laugh: 

“lrankfort-am-Main, Homburg, Nau- 
heim, Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, Ems, 


Wiirzburg.” 

“Wurzburg, eh? That tastes good to 
me.” 

The ticket seller beamed as into a 
stein, and managed to get the tickets 
ready in time for the guards to hustle 
Jebb aboard, with the child's wrist al- 


ways in one hand, the Gladstone im the 
other. 

The three were no sooner bestowed 
in an apartment than Cynthia began on 
Jebb: 

“Now tell me what was in the thoot 
cathe, Nunkie Davey.” 

“What suit case, honey ?” 

“The thoot cathe the genie bwought.” 

“What genie, honey? What’s a genie 
anyway ?” 

“Why, heth a terrible fairy like a 
giant. Thinpat the Thailor finded him 
in a bottle.” 

“Found genie in a bottle, eh? That 
reminds me.” 

He opened the Gladstone and fum- 
bled among the papers, found a flask, 
which he uncorked and put to his lips 
with a nonchalant salute. 

“Here’s good health to the genie in 
the bottle.” 

He restored the cork to the flask and 
the flask to the bag. Then he turned 
to the child with the curious eyes of 
one gradually waking: 

“Why, hello, little girl! Where did 
you come from?” 

“I been here all de time.” 
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“You have! I just noticed you. 
What’s your name, lil girl?” 

“My name Thinthy Sashel.” 

Jebb giggled like a silly schoolboy. 

“That’s funniest name I ever heard. 
But I’m pleased to meet you.” 

He put out his hand with its gro- 
tesquely swaddled thumb, but the child 
shrank back. 

“Don’t be afraid. 
hand isn’t a doll. 
old thu-thumb.” 

But the child huddled away, wide- 
eved, afraid not of him, but of the new 
tenant that had usurped his habitation, 


That thing on my 
It’s just my funny 


CHAPTER V. 


THE STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND. 


Hovering a little this side of sleep, 
his drowsy eyes saw, or seemed to see, 
through a window of quaint and alien 
design a distant tower of soaring stat- 
ure. At its topmost tip the rising sun 
had set a rose in bloom. The rest of 
the slim shaft was still enveloped in 
the violet shadow of vanishing night. 

In a balcony circling the tower he 
rather imagined than descried a mote 
of a figure, and rather dreamed than 
heard a voice far, far away and crying: 
“Allahu, Akbar! Allahu Akbar! Alla- 
hit Akbar! Allahu Akbar!” 

It was only on its fourth intonation 
that he made out the words, and then 
they meant nothing to him. There 
followed a chant in the same strange 
language, so mellowed by remoteness 
that it interwove with the dream-rug 
on the loom of Jebb’s drowsiness. The 
words were strange, and there was no 
meaning, only a foreign music, in that 
concluding phrase: “Prayer is better 
than sleep,” which the drowsy and du- 
bious muezzin, weary of the steep spiral 
stairway, adds to the sunrise Azan. 

The voice died, the speck vanished 
from the balcony, the rose glow crept 
down the shaft, and still Jebb wavered 
ambiguous between sleep and waking. 
At length he heard a sound that was 
real, familiar, out of boyhood, the bawl- | 
ing of sheep driven afield. 

But even this was rendered unfamil- 
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iar, for the muffled thud of the many- 
footed huddle through the dust fur- 
nished a sort of drum accompaniment 
for a lone flute played with barbaric 
melancholy to a tune that was simply 
monotony endlessly repeated. 

The sheep suggested home, but the 
flute music was so curious that Jebb 
shcok the trouble of slumber from his 
eyes and resolved himself awake. He 
had a sense of having overslept. 

When his eyes actually perceived the 
minaret through the latticed window 
and made out what manner of room he 
was in, he sat up witha start. He fell 
back immediately. His nerves jangled 
like a harp thrown to the floor. 

To move his head ever so slightly 
was to put himself on the rack, but 
curiosity forced him to endure the turn- 
ing of his face so that he could study 
his whereabouts. Wonder filled him 
till he thought he was back in a dream. 

The last thing he remembered was a 
sense of drowsiness on a train in Ger- 
many. But this was neither a train, 
nor Germany. 

At the window a cluster of wistaria 
urged in by the dawn breeze was wav- 
ing a purple censer, sprinkling perfume 
his way. 

“This is Japan,” thought Jebb, who 
had never been there. 

Further reconnoitre denied the testi- 
mony of his nostrils. He lay on a sort 
of wall platform on which a heap of 
cotton mattresses had been spread. The 
coverings over him were of delicate 
fabric. The room was devoid of furni- 
ture other than two low tables decorated 
with inlaid mother-of-pearl, and a divan 
intricately carved and richly cushioned. 
On the floor were many rugs tinted like 
heaps of autumnal leaves. Their design 
and the architecture of doors and win- 
dow converted Jebb from Japan. 

“This is Persia,” he concluded, 
thinking of the rugs. And he had never 
been to Persia. 

There was such luxury in the lilt of 
the morning wind, the diminishing lan- 
guor of the shepherd’s flute, the nod- 
ding flowers, and the sense of having 
slept a little too long that Jebb decided 
to sleep a little longer. 
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At some vaguely later period, he 
thought he heard the creak of an 
opened door, and his own leaden eye- 
lids seemed to creak as he heaved them 
ajar. The door was indeed slightly 
opened, and peering into the room was 
a face that seemed hardly more than a 
grotesque mask hung there. It was 
the black and glistening skull of a ne- 
groid—something more than a negro 
and less than a man. 

Jebb stared, the man stared. Then, 
seeing that Jebb was awake, he came 
into the room chattering in a high shrill 
voice a_ strange gibberish which led 
Jebb to change Persia to India—or 
perhaps Egypt. 

The fellow was uncanmy, unnatural. 
He seemed very tall, yet his body was 
short and fat. It was his arms and 
legs that were long, and spiderishly so. 
His flabby face was beardless and with- 
ered like a frozen apple. His eye, small 
in his big face like an elephant’s, looked 
upon Jebb with a shifty treachery that 
belied the loose-lipped grin of subserv- 
ience. His spirit was that of a coward- 
ly hospitality, a cunning welcome. 

Jebb felt ill omen in the manner of 
the creature, and rose to an elbow to 
meet him. But the blood flashed to 
his head and he almost swooned to the 
couch. 

The black seemed rather crestfallen 
than encouraged at Jebb’s weakness, 
and this added to his mystery. 

Leaving his slippers outside the door, 
the fellow padded over to Jebb, and 
with soft fat hands adjusted the pillow 
under his head. 

“He wants me to die comfortably,” 
sighed Jebb helplessly. 

Then the man shuffled back to the 
corridor and lugged in a brazier full 
of glowing charcoal. Squatting about 
it, he began to brew an ebon sirup. 
The voluminous aroma floating from it 
annourned it as coffee. 

“Poisoned, no doubt,” thought Jebb. 
But he was so sick that he did not much 
care. 

The coffee was brought to him in a 
tiny brass cup, and the deference of the 
slave was so full of ill-smothered ha- 
tred that Jebb’s suspicion was con- 
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firmed. But his stomach cried aloud 
for drink, and in any case he was com- 
pletely in the power of the huge spider. 

He tasted the coffee with a physi- 
cian’s tongue for drugs, but it was so 
stout a liquor that it would have dis- 
guised quinine. Jebb drained the thick, 
dusty fluid, and found means to ask for 
more—then more. 

The compliment implied brought a 


But when he was half erect, his head 
quivered and tolled like the cracked 
Liberty Bell swaying and beaten with a 
clapper. ‘ 

Jebb noticed now that he was clothed 
neither in his street suit nor in his pa- 
jamas, but in a garment he could not 
recognize. His hands, remembering a 
habit he had acquired and lost, went 
convulsively to his waist. His money 





She and the waiter, who, spoke a litile English, and had five or six little “kindehen” of his own, 
became great friends. 


reluctant smile to the face of his keep- 
er. This encouraged Jebb to ask: 

“Where am I? How did I get 
here? What country is this? Who are 
you?” 

But the answer was the same falsetto 
gibberish in which Jebb, who was some- 
thing of a linguist, could find no kin- 
ship to any language of his acquaint- 
ance. 


When Jebb had refused his fourth 


~ cup, the slave urged him to his feet. 


belt was gone, his ten thousand dollars 
had evaporated—and the belt with it. 

“Where are my clothes ?” he demand- 
ed, and again in bad German: “Wo sind 
mein Kleider?” and in tourist French: 
“Ot sont mes habits?” 

But the black only gibbered, and, 
gathering him in his arms, carried him, 
with much grunting, out into the cor- 
tidor, along it to a door, and into a 
little antechamber to a room of marble 
with a pool of running water. 
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To Jebb’s confusion, the slave gave 
him insistent assistance in the bath and 
_ scrubbed him down with great towels 
like sublime currycombs. The room 
and the towels gave Jebb a new clue. 
Wherever he might be; there was no 
mistaking Turkish towels, but when he 
said: “Turkey? Toorkey? Toorkee?” 
the black only shook his head and reeled 
off more counter-tenor. Jebb realized 
that Turkish towels were indefinite. He 
had found them in Dubuque. 

Then he was wrapped up again, car- 
ried back to his room, and deposited 
on a wall divan. Reclining in a glow 
of well-being, Jebb watched his keeper 
whisk the bedclothes from what was 
late his couch, fold them, and stuff 
them into a cupboard, whence he drew 
a gorgeous silk rug and spread it in 
their place. Jebb supposed that the 
fellow was a slave. Still, he might be 
King Menelik for all Jebb knew. Yet 
he believed that Menelik wore a beard. 
This man never had and never would 
have a beard. A great convenience— 
other things being equal. 


He disappeared for a while, then 
trotted back with a brass ewer and 


bowl, more towels, soap, perfume, 
brushes, and a smallish weapon of glis- 
tening steel and evident edge. Jebb 
was stronger, but not yet strong enough 
for battle. He was somewhat reassured 
at having his jaws lathered with fra- 
grant soap, but he was somewhat 
squeamish about bending his head back 
and baring his throat to the blade. 
Nevertheless he came through the or- 
deal with no more damage than a dull 
razor inflicts. Delathered, perfumed, 
and dried, Jebb felt still better. As 
he grew stronger, so did his curiosity. 

Then the fellow backed out, as from 
a presence, with many a long salaam. 
Left alone to meditation, Jebb glanced 
idly down and noted that his thumb 
wore a deep scar. His experienced 
eye showed him what sort of cicatrice it 
was. He remembered the accident on 
the train. But who had lanced his 
thumb? And when? Where? Why? 
The wound had already healed. It 
must have been days ago. And on the 
little finger of his left hand glowed a 
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ring, a ring with a cloudy stone of great 
size and evident price, rimmed about 
with diamonds. He could not imag- 
ine how he coyld have come by it. It 
looked to be a woman’s ring. Had 
he gained it by robbery or murder, or 
had he paid his ten thousand dollars 
for it? It might be a love token—but 
whose? 

His head ached with wondering. 
From the buzzing noises within his 
cranium, a little tune began to detach 
itself. There were words to it, but it 
was some time before they became co- 
herent. At last he made them out, as 
they ran through his head in an in- 
fantile dialect: 

I had a ickle po-nee, 
Hith name wath Dappie Gway. 
I len tim to a la-dee 


To wide a mile a-way. 
She fipped him, she lathed him—— 


The song died in a jangle as terror, 
remorse, and wonderment clamored in 
his brain. A long, long night had in- 
tervened between the Yesterday when 
Gaines’ white face had swept past the 
car window and the Morning After 
when the black face had floated into 
his dreams. He remembered the loss 
of Gaines. He remembered Cologne. 
Dimly he remembered the difficulty 
about the tickets. He had a shadowy 
recollection of his haughty departure in 
the wrong direction. He smiled bitter- 
ly as he recognized the lofty insolence 
of his other self. 

To that point he could trace his ac- 
tions, the child, the Gladstone bag. 
From that point his soul was steeped in 
Lethe. He had found himself at last, 
but where was the little girl, the trust- 
ing child that had cuddled to him and 
begged for a story? 

Groping in the depths of his memory, 
he was reminded of another time when 
a child fell off a pier after dark and 
he dived and dived and dived in the 
night within night of the black waters, 
and dived in vain. 

Thinking of that child, a stranger’s 
child he had never known at all, he 
was reminded of Cynthia, whom he 
had known for so short a while. In 
what black waters was her little body 
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swirling? Where and how should he 
find her again? 

3ut the blackamoor had returned, 
carrying on his arm a long house robe 
of heavy silk. In his hands were slip- 
pers. Jebb seized him by the soft shoul- 
der and cried: 

“Where is the little child who was 
with me?” 

The doughy face grinned up into 
his, and answered witlrout understand- 
ing, in words not to be understood. 

Jebb tried all his languages. 

“Child! Little girl! Petite fille! 
Enfant! Kleines Madchen! Bambino! 
Figlia! 

He made gestures, gave imitations 
of a child’s voice and manner, but the 
face of the black was as empty of an- 
swer as his mouth was full of empty 
words. 

With a kind of servile tyranny, he 
forced the distracted weakling to slip 
his arms into the sleeve of the robe, 
and his bare feet into his slippers—if 
they might be flattered by the term 
slippers; for, though they were carved 
and ornamented with silver, they were 
hut flat clogs shaped with a hatchet and 
carrying only a strap. They were meant 
rather to be slipped off easily than kept 
on securely, and Jebb’s feet had never 
been prehensile. 

He set out freely enough, but stepped 
on his own toes, and, stumbling like a 
man making a début on roller skates, 
felt again such an onrush of weakness, 
or rather such an outrush of strength, 
that he would have fainted to the floor 
had not the burly fellow caught him up 
again and toted him through the door 
and up the corridor, but this time 
to another door. He thrust it open 
with Jebb’s feet, from whose toes the 
oaken clogs still dangled by their 
straps. 

The new room was walled in with 
varicolored ground glass. The full 
forenoon sun streamed through its 
translucence, and it was like being in- 
side the perianth of a huge and beauti- 
ful flower. 

Jebb was placed upon a low divan, 
and a silken cloth as many-hued as 
Joseph’s coat spread over him. And 


then he was alone again. The radiant 
charm of the place hardly stirred a 
feeling in his mind. He was occupied 
with plainer business. 

His eyes roved listlessly through an 
open window to a walled garden, the 
tops of whose trees shouldered above 
the sill. There were mulberry trees 
dark with long berries, and acacias, cy- 
presses, and pines. And trees which 
he could not name—terebinth and plane. 
And up from the walled inclosure came 
the scent of more flowers, tangled per- 
fumes, a chaos of savors, from fruits, 
shrubs, and vegetables grown all to- 
gether. 

They had no spell for Jebb. He was 
thinking too hard to feel. 

He knew well enough from the ache 
and exhaustion and the after-nausea of 
soul that his old enemy, had had him 
in chains, but he was tormented almost 
beyond endurance with fear as té what 
trails the arch-fiend might have chosen 
for this latest Brocken-ride. 

To have a long and active period of 
his life ‘obliterated from’ memory like 
names written in water, to know that 
he had been in strange places, busy 
among strange people, doing mad deeds 
on crazy impulse; and not to know 
where he had been, whom he had of- 
fended, or what he had done—was as 
nearly unbearable as anything can be 
in a world where all things are bear- 
able. He was haunted by a ghost, and 
the ghost was himself. Cold sweat 
broke out upon him as he wrestled with 
the clammy angel of oblivion. 

Upon his torment, the door opened 
again. There was a sound of colloquy 
in the hall outside, of angry argument. 
He recognized the uncanny treble of 
the slave, and another voice, lower, yet 
a woman’s voice. The slave was evi- 
dently moved to protest, almost to ac- 
tive mutiny, servile always, yet deter- 
mined, frantic. The woman’s voice 
grew sterner and more excited, yet it 
was always liquidly beautiful. 

The door opened wide, and the slave 
paused on the sill. His face was as 
livid as the ashes in the charcoal braz- 
ier, and his eyes flashed and roved in 
their sockets. But he made reluctant 
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way for a figure that floated rather than 
walked, and floated straight from the 
pages of “The Thousand Nights and a 
Night.” 

Her costume was one great black 
cloud, from which none of her trans- 
pired, not even the half-sheltered eyes 
of the Orient. Again the slave pro- 
tested, and now a white hand, bur- 
dened with rings and with bracelets 
crowding to the wrist, came out in a 
gesture of command. 

The slave oozed through the door 
and closed it, but as if he would cling 
to the other side. Then the black veil 
came undulantly forward, and Jebb’s 
ears were prepared to understand no 
more of her than his eyes could learn. 

With a shock of rescue and delight, 
he recognized his own language—un- 
deniable English, only with an unusual 
musicking of the vowels, an unheard 
song dn the intonation. 

The veil bent and billowed in low 
curtsies, and through it came speech, 
with long pauses and gropings for the 
right word: . 

“The effendi has sleeped long, Al- 
lah be thanked, and, I hope, well also. I 
did afraid to waken the effendi lest it 
hurt his wandering soul to be made to 
hurry back, preferring perhaps to re- 
maining in some land other and sweeter 
than this harsh place.” 

Jebb’s wonder at his situation was so 
great that it swallowed up his lesser 
wonder at the apparition of this misty 
being with the melody voice. Hearing 
his own language, his great unanswered 
question came crowding to the fore. He 
essayed a poor mimicry of the veil’s 
salutations, tried to rise, and, failing, 
bowed his head and waved his hand in 
what was meant to be a chivalrous 
sweep. Instinctively, hoping to make 
himself better understood; he spoke very 
loudly and in a foolish dialect : 

“May me ask where me have pleas- 
ure to be?” 

The answer came straight: 

“The effendi is at Uskub.” 

“Uskub !” he gasped. “I never heard 
of Uskub. Where, please, is it?” 

The veil fluttered with her laughter. 

“Why, Uskub is here, effendim. It 
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is in the vilayet of Kossovo. It is not 
far from Nish.” 

“Uskub! Nish!’ he wailed. “Kos- 
sovo! Where am I? What is a vila- 
yet? Why do you call me effendi? My 
name is Jebb.” 

She dropped to the floor, and her fin- 
gers clasped all their jewels in a gleam- 
ing mass about her knees, as she rocked 
with childish glee. Coming from such 
a ghost in such an unheard-of region, 
her merriment was uncanny to Jebb. 

“How on earth did I get here? If 
I am on earth.” 

The torment in his face routed her 
laughter, and she answered almost with 
tenderness : 

“Dijebb Effendi is on earth—very 
much on earth, but how he gets here, 
that is perhaps more a wonder to me 
as to the effendi. Perhaps in his 
time, Djebb Effendi weel inform me. 
I am but woman, it is perhaps par- 
doned if I have a curiosity.” 

Jebb’s plight was pitiful. “I don’t 
know how I got here—I don’t know 
where I am—or who you are. I don’t 
believe I know my own name—or any- 
thing at all.” 

The voice mothered him now. 

“Then I shall not derange the poor, 
weary effendi with the impertinence of 
to make questions. I tell you what I 
know. Last night there was great 
storm here in Uskub. See, in the garden 
the mimosa is shattered, the roses are 
wrecked, and the grass is covered with 
crimson snow. I was much afraided of 
the storm, but it is beautiful, too. I 
am watching through my window. I 
can just see the road over that high 
wall. Great flash of lightning comes 
and at the same time thunder. It did 
strike that pine tree which was once 
tall and is now breaked in two. In the 
light, I see man—it was—the effendi. 
He is walk in the road. Whence you 
comed, I do’ know. You are there. 
You look very wild and staggering. 
You fall down in the meedst of the 
road. Then darkness. I cry ‘Ma- . 
shallah!” for I thinked first of some 
djinn.” 

“Some gin?” echoed Jebb. 

“Yes, djinn, the demon—you know.” 
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Jebb nodded. It was “The Arabian 
Nights,” after all. 

She went on excitedly: 

“I watch again and a new lightning 
shows the effendi lying still in the 
road, no demon, but poor seeck man. 
The rain breaks like the Bosphorus is 
turn upside down. I say to me: ‘The 
poor man will be drowned or made 
dead of a chill or trampled by a buf- 
falo.’ ”’ 

“A buffalo?” gasped Jebb, shaking 
his head with a new perplexity. And 
she deepened his bewilderment by add- 
ing: 

“Yes, a buffalo harnessed to a cart.” 
Then she ran on, halting for words at 
times, yet volubly : 

“I clap my hands hard. Djaffer who 
sleeps before my door—the same who 
is wait upon you this morning—he 
comes at my call. I tell him to bring 
poor effendi into house. Djaffer is 
scared. I command. He refuse. I 
command again, very hard. At last he 
goes out the gate and brings you in. 


i see you, you are very seeck and do 


not speak—only moan. I tell him to 
place you in a room and make you a 
bed and take your clothes to be made 
dry. <All thees he does very secretly 
and terribly afraided.” 

“Why was he afraid, please?” Tebb 
ventured, everything adding to his be- 
fuddlement. 

She evaded the question, perhaps 
from hospitality, he thought, and went 
on with a new tremor as if some of her 
slave’s fears had crept into her own 
soul: 

“I telled him to let the effendi sleep 
so long you will, for you are not strong. 
You have goed through a grand suf- 
fering, I theenk. This morning you 
sleeped until the sun rises at ten 
o'clock.” , 

“The sun rose at ten o’clock!” said 
Jebb, shaking his head helplessly. “I 
give up.” Then a new thought struck 
him, the pleading little thought that had 
been crowded down by the bewilder- 
ments and obscure experiences clamor- 
ing through his aching head and his 
sick soul. 

“But the child I had with me?” 
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“The child?” she echoed blankly. 

“Yes, the little girl!” 

“You have a young daughter, then?” 
And the veil did not entirely strain out 
a tang of disappointment. 

“She is not my daughter,” he ex- 
plained. “She is the child of a friend.” 

“Oh!” Even through the silken 
sieve there came a tone of relief. 

Jebb did not heed it in his panic. 
“She was in my charge. I was taking 
her to America. She must have been 
with me. She—oh, she must have 
been with me!” 

“You did had no child with you when 
I did see you in the storm. Djaffer, he 
say nothing of a child. Only you he 
finded.” 

“But the little girl, the poor little 
waif. I must go hunt for her.” 

He rose to his feet, but his nerves 
flared and burned like live wires. His 
knees refused their office, and he would 
have gone crashing backward had she 
not risen swiftly, caught him in her 
arms, and eased him to the cushions. 

He breathed deep of roses from her 
veils and her hair, but he breathed 
deeper of fear. Through his mind 
raced visions of the little girl lost and 
alone, and running crying in the rain- 
flooded, lightning-smitten streets of 
this weird region of—did she say 
Uskub ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE YES-AND-NO WIFE. 


The hidden woman was soothing his 
brow with cool palms and was quieting 
him as if he were a child. 

“Effendi must be most quiet, or he 
shall be much ill and perhaps die. I 
go to send Djaffer to seerch the town 
for the little girl. If she is in Uskub 
or near, somebody shall know and he 
will bring her to you. And I shall tell ~ 
him when he is there to go to a Chris- 
tian shop and buy for you some wine, 
the best niansta—or some raki. Ah, 
no, I know—lI readed in the books—it 
is wiskee that you Franks drink. Shall 
I not get for you of the wiskee? Our 
religion does not permit that we have it 
in the kelar.” 
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“No, no. I hate it!” And the look 
of loathing on Jebb’s face confirmed 
his words so forcefully that it banished 
from her head any possible inclination 
to impute his stupor to the notorious 
drunkenness of the infidel. 

“But the child, the child!” Jebb 
cried. “My God, what have I done?” 
And remorse crushed him as never be- 
tore. “The last thing I remember, the 
little girl’s hand was in mine. I was 
telling her a story on the train—a story 
from ‘The Arabian Nights,’ and now I 
am here. No, Iam nowhere. This is 
all a dream—a nightmare. I am still 
asleep on the train. I shall wake up 
and find her cuddling in my arm, 
asleep, too. I shall wake up! I must 
wake up!” And he struggled to open 
wider his staring eyes. 


“The lower end of the radius is broken. 


That's all.” 


“You are awake, Djebb Effendim. 
You shall find the little jasmine flower. 
The slave will return with her in just 


a leetle while. 
send him.” 
He closed his eyes under the soothe 
of her strangely potent prayer, and she 
clapped her hands. Instantly the door 
opened and the black was there. Jebb 
did not look to see, but he heard a 
heated parley between mistress and 
servant. The servant was passionately 
resisting, or, rather, pleading, in his 
shrill treble against the determined 
commands of the woman. At length 
there was silence, and the voice said: 
“He is goed. He was afraided to 
leave me lest the other servants find 
you, but I did made him go, and to send 
my woman to bring food and to keep 


Please be quiet till I 
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watch. He is goed now to bring you 
the little child. He will search the city 
as if it were a room.’ 

Jebb, his head still throbbing with 
fear for Cynthia, asked absently : 

“Why is he afraid that the other 
servants might find me?” 

There was a long pause, and he 
opened his eyes to see that she was 
twisting her fingers anxiously, and her 
eyes were uneasy. But at length she 
said: 

“It is perhaps kindest to tell Djebb 
Effendim everything. Last night my 
fear for you overcomed all my other 
fears, all my releegion, my duty. I 
thinked only that some poor man goes 
to perish. I shall give to him shelter 
for the night in Allah’s name. But 
this morning Djaffer tells me he has 
bringed the effendi of coffee, and gived 
him bath, but that he is very weak. I 
did hope—I mean I did thinked the ef- 
fendi should be so well thees morning 
that“ after he did eat—he might—be 
able—he might’”—she was groping for 
a delicate way of putting it—“be strong 
to go where he had wished to go. But 
Djaffer tells me you are too weak to 
walk, and I cannot even send you to a 
khan or to the house of a friend. He 
wish to put you again in the street. I 
resolve to come to see you for myself. 
Djaffer oppose me, he try to hold me 
back. “He loves me much. He is horri- 
fied, afraid, and ashamed for me.” 

“Why ?” said Jebb feebly. 

“IT have crossed the mabeyn.” 

“The ma—what ?” 

“The hall between the haremlik and 
the selamilik.” 

“The more you tell me the less I 
know,” said Jebb. ‘“Won’t you please 
explain to me in words of one syllable 
where I am, what country this is, 
whose house this is?” 
hint of peevishness in his voice, but 
once more her silken hands were ven- 
turing upon his flushed forehead. 

“Djebb Effendi has much hungry. I 
theenk you listen better after you have 
of to eat. I dare not have such poor 
food as we have bringed by all the 
slaves, but only my own woman, if the 
effendi excuse.” 


There was a_ 
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She clapped her hands again, and a 
slave girl looked in, then entered carry- 
ing on her head a brass tray laden with 
strange dishes beautifully bedecked. She 
set down the tray, while she brought a 
low pearl-patterned table forward and 
placed it before Jebb. Then on her 
knees she transferred the dishes from 
tray to tabouret; fruits newly rav- 
ished from the orchard and with the 
night rain still sweet upon them, 
grapes among their own leaves and ten- 
drils, olives, pistache nuts, lamb cut into 
tiny cubes, and strange compotes. She 
set out two tall goblets of gold and 
poured into them a cold sherbet lus- 
cious with the juice of peaches. 

The hostess dropped to the floor, 
curling her feet under her. The slave 
placed a basin before Jebb and motion- 
ing him to hold his hands over it, 
poured water from a brass pitcher upon 
them, and dried them with soft towels. 
The hostess would not eat. She was 
horrified at Jebb’s suggestion that she 
should feast with a stranger, but he 
wondered if the awkwardness of the 
veil had not something to do with her 
refusal. 

She urged the food upon Jebb, but 
he had never been a breakfast ban- 
queter, and now his outraged stomach ” 
was sullen as an overdriven beast of 
burden, and it found little to attract it 
in the multitude of little dishes save the 
chill sherbet. But when the hostess, 
as a touch of exquisite hospitality, 
pushed back her sleeve, thrust her fin- 
gers into the dish, and lifted a tidbit of 
lamb from the dish and held it to his 
lips, he could not refuse. 

The welcome coffee brazier was 
again set in action, and by the time 
Jebb’s hands had been laved again it 
was ready. The hostess managed to 
slip one of the little brass cups under 
her veil, and she joined her guest in the 
coffee; and nibbled, too, at the cakes. 

Besides, she produced a brochure of 
blank pages and an embroidered pouch 
of tobacco. She deftly rolled a ciga- 
rette, which she offered Jebb. He 
was more than ready to smoke. She 
looked as if she envied him the priv- 
ilege, but the veil again forbade. 
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When the slave had lighted a match 
for Jebb’s cigarette, the hostess mo- 
tioned her from the room. The girl, 
glaring at the stranger, muttered some- 
thing which sounded to Jebb like re- 
proach and a warning. 

The hostess got to her feet, ran after 
the girl, and caught her in her arms, 
caressing and cajoling her, calling her 
something that sounded like “daddy.” 
The slave withdrew, pacified, but not 
content. When the hostess was again 
on the floor with ankles crossed, Jebb 
followed a luxurious cloud of smoke 
with a genial comment: 

“You are kind to your slaves here.” 

“And why not, effendim?. She may 
be a mother of a sultan. Was not the 
mother of our glorious padishah—may 
the merciful -grant him to live long— 
was not even his mother a slave? Was 
I not slave myself?” 

“Was she? Were you—you a slave? 
Then this is Turkey I am in.” 

“But I did tell you. Uskub is in the 
vilayet of Kossovo.” 


“So I have got over into Asia.” 


Turkey is also in Europe. 
You 


“No, no. 
You have not heard of Uskub? 
have perhaps heared of Stamboul ?” 

“T’ve read of it in poems.” 

“You Franks call it Constantinople.” 

“Oh!” He remembered that he had 
been talking of that city to the little 
girl. Being one of his latest rational 
ideas, his alcoholic ego had doubtless 
made for the place. 

“Uskub is far more western 
Stamboul, two nights by train.” 

“Then there is a railroad here?” 

“Oh, yes, as many trains as three 
every week to Stamboul, and one every 
day to Salonica!” 

“Thank God for a railroad!’ 

To Jebb the news that he was in 
touch with the iron horse set him on 
the firm ground of reality. He had 
cherished a vague notion that he had 
been carried to occult Uskub on the 
magic carpet or the back of the very 
genie he had been describing to the lit- 
tle girl. In his relief, he felt it his duty 
to show some interest in his hostess. 
He said: 

“But you were going to tell me why 


than 
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I brought you and your house in such 
danger.” 

“If my husband should find that I 
have talked with you he would kill us 
both.” 

“Your husband!” And now it was 
his turn to betray a flaw of regret. 
“You are married, then?” 

“Yes and no.” 

“Yes and no?” 

“My husband did not raise my veil 
after the ceremony. I was a gift-wife, 
and unwelcome.” 

“A gift-wife!” groaned Jebb. “I 
have a splitting headache.” 

She beat her palms on the floor and 
laughed till the tears streaked her veil. 
She was like a child, and Jebb studied 
her with a curiosity of growing tender- 
ness, 

“Shall I tell you who I am—from 
the beginning ?” she asked. 

“For Heaven’s sake do, and may— 
what’s his name—Allah bless you.” 

“For the first thing I am borned in 
Circassia. Miruma is my _ name. 
Mihr-u-mah, that ees the sun and the 
moon.” 

“Oho, you’re a Circassian princess, 
eh ?” 

“Not a princess.” 

“That’s refreshing. I thought all 
Circassian women were princesses. 
We've had so many in our circuses. 
And did you use to wear your hair in 
a big fluff?” 

“T am not understanding.’ 

“Well, that scores one for me. 
please go on.” 

“My poor father is poor, and Allah 
sends him more childs as wealth. But 
we live in mountains—the Caucasus 
peaks, and we do not need much. And 
then my poor father dies himself—AI- 
lah grant him bliss!—and my mother 
has no man, and five childs. 

“Follows some years of ugly poverty, 
and not much to eat. I am grow to 
have nine years. People teil my mother 
I am beautiful and shall become more. 
And I did, Mashallah, I was very 
beautiful till I became old woman.” 

“Are you an old woman?” said Jebb, 
with a sigh. “Your voice and your 
hands do not seem old.” 


’ 


But 
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“But they are. I did pass my twenty- 
fiveth year last Shaban.” 

Jebb sighed again, a comfortable 
sigh, and added: “Could I have another 
cigarette ?” 

“You like my.tobacco?” she cooed, 
and as her fingers twisted it she went 
on: “My mother sees that I shall be 
beautiful for a while and she sells me 
as slave.” 

“The brute!” 

“Mashallah! No. She is good 
mother. She sells me to rich hanum, a 
lady who is terrible kind to me. In 
Turkey a woman slave who is pretty is 
treated wonderful kindly. Here is 
your cigarette, effendim; may I give 
Djebb Effendim of fire?” She lighted 
a match and shielded it in the cup of 
her exquisite palms. But his eyes, ig- 


noring the match, were staring through 
her veil, trying to make out her fea- 
tures in the glow of the blaze upon her 
face. 

But she had not donned the transpar- 
ent mockeries the coquettes of Constan- 
tinople draw across their cheeks to re- 


veal rather than conceal. Miruma, 
venturing into a network of danger, 
had dared all risks except before her 
own conscience. The veil she wore was 
thick and opaque to Jebb’s inquiring 
stare, 

She noted his intense discourtesy, but 
laughed at it, feeling secure. When 
the blaze died before he could discern 
a feature, she lighted another match 
with a gentle: 

“Effendim did not make the light.” 
Seeing him rebuked and puffing, she 
went on: 

“It was much dangerous that voyage 
from Circassia, me very young, much 
afraided of the Black Sea. We are 
bringed in small boat in winter, for fear 
a war ship of Russia shall make us cap- 
tives. At last we reach Turkey.” 

Jebb felt himself on the familiar 
ground of old pictures and romances. 

“And were you stood up in a slave 
market without any—er—so that any 
old villain of a merchant could come 
along and buy you?” 

“Oh, no, effendim!’”’ she exclaimed. 
“The pooblic slave market is closed and 
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forbidded for many, many years. But 
still slaves are selled. I am buyed by 
great lady—a rich hanum.” 

“Rich what, please ?” 

“Hanum—that means a lady, madame; 
same like effendi means monsieur, or 
what you call mister.” 

“Should I call you hanum, then? I’m 
finding it very awkward not to have 
something to call you.” 

“If you wish to be very respectable— 
or is it respectful ?—you should call me 
hanum effendi.” 

“But you tell me effendi means mon- 
sieur.” 

“Yes, and hanum effendi means mon- 
sieur madame, or mister missus—it is 
very respectable. But I like better be 
called joost madame; it sound very 
educated.” 

“All right, hanum effendi, I will call 
you madame sometimes, though I like 
hanum effendi better. It sounds more 
like you. But you were telling me how 
you were bought by the rich hanum.” 

“Yes, and I am educate like as I am 
her own daughter child. I am teached 
the Engleesh, the Francais, the Rus- 
sian, the to play, to sing, to paint, to 
dance. I am become very wise lady. 

“Five years I am live with this 
hanum like her bes’ belove’ child. One 
day I meeted wife of a bey; she tells 
her husban’ that I am _ beautiful, so 
much I must be maked as a present to 
the padishah heemself. So Raghib Bey 
he buyed me and gived me to the pa- 
dishah, on the anniversary of the Ki- 
lidj-Alai, when they did bind the great 
sword of Othman on him.” 

“And who is the padishah?’ said 

Jebb. 
She gasped at this. “The padishah! 
You do not know who he is? Mashal- 
lah! He is the sultan, the greatest of 
all kings, the shadow of Allah on 
earth.” 

“Oh!” from Jebb. 

She shook her head in despair at his 
profound ignorance, and went on: 

“So that was the way the poor Cir- 
cassian slave which is me becomed a 
seraili in the Yildiz Kiosk. I who was 
slave did have slaves of my own, and 
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jewels and beautiful silks, the gift of 
the padishah. And once I did see him.” 

“You saw him once? Once!” said 
Jebb. 

“Yes,” she sighed. “Once time only. 
He grant me a smile and graciously say 
I am welcome, but never do I see him 
again. It was not Allah’s wish that 
the khalif should look upon me with 
favor.” 

“The sultan is old, and he must be 
nearsighted,” said Jebb. 

“Mashallah! Speak not so. If Allah 
had sended me the glory of the pa- 
dishah’s favor, and then a leetle child, 
I should have becomed one of the 
wives, and my child perhaps some day 
himself a padishah.” 

Somehow Jeb could not share the 
regret that led her gaze through the 
lattice and off to the unattainable 
clouds massed in the blue sky like the 
sunlit mosques of seven-hilled Stam- 
boul. 

“A year I did lived in the harem of 
the khalif, and then the Valideh sul- 
tana tells that I am again to be gived 
away as a present, this time to a pasha 
and to be really a wife. My heart leap 
up for, of coorse, a woman is nothing 
if Allah does not make her the price- 
less gift of a child, a man child. My 
new husband is then great man rising 
in the world like the sun himself. But 
sometimes the clouds come before the 
sun reach his zenith at six o’clock.” 

Jebb only cast his eyes heavenward 
at this. He had not yet grasped the se- 
cret of Turkish time ending and begin- 
ning at sunset. “Hussein Fehmi Pasha 
is begin very poor; he was a khanji’s 
boy—you do not know what that is ?>— 
a khanji is man who keep a khan—how 
you say, a little inn. But he is too 
brave for to make the beds and cook 
the coffee, he becomes soldier and is 
rise, till the padishah himself can see 
his fez above the other fezzes. And the 
padishah call him to the Yildiz Kiosk 
and make him decorated and titles him 
pasha. Then he make him vila of the 
Aidin vilayet. 

“Tt is then that the padishah present 
me to Fehmi Pasha. We live at Smyr- 
na—you did heared of Smyrna—yes— 
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and have a splendid white summer pal- 
ace at Kogar Yali. But Fehmi 
Pasha has a quarrel with the spy whom 
the padishah send to watch him. The 
spy is tell terrible lies, and my poor 
husban’ is exile to this cruel Uskub. 
And here I live.” 

“So that is what you meant when 
you said you were a gift-wife?” 

She shook her head, which in Tur- 
key means yes, but she saved him 
further bewilderment by saying: 

“Yes, I am gift-wife.” 

“But what did you mean by calling 
yourself a yes-and-no wife?” 

“Already the pasha did have a wife 
whom he loves terrible much. Nahir 
Hanum is his bash kadin. She is enoof 
for heem. There are in Turkey not 
many men now who find one wife not 
enough—perhaps also in your country.” 

Jebb looked wise. 

“Fehmi Pasha loves his only wife. 
He wants no other. She did bear him 
many sons and some daughters; why 
should he have other wives? But when 
the padishah present him me, he is 
afraid to refuse. He thank the pa- 
dishah one thousand times, he makes 
me free woman, and he marries me, 
but he does not lift my veil.” 

Jebb could not believe his ears. It 
was so far from his notions of Turkey 
and her wunspeakables, that a Turk 
should be true to one woman—and that 
this fascinating creature should go beg- 
ging like a Christmas present which no- 
body wants and which is given away 
again and again. 

“He didn’t lift your veil? 
wish I dared.” 

“Mashallah!” she cried in 
nance, and edged farther away. 

“Forgive me!” said Jebb. “You have 
been so good to me. I—it doesn’t mean 
so much in our country as in yours. 
The pasha did not lift your veil! That 
is how you are a yes-and-no wife?” 

“That is it,” she said coldly; then her 
despair overbore her resentment, and 
she stared again at the clouds strewn 
now in dull mauve shreds without de- 
sign, color, or meaning upon a sky that 
grew hot and hard as a brazier. She 


Lord, I 


repug- 
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spoke rather to her Allah than to her 
guest. 

“Fehmi Pasha is generous. He gives 
me this house, this beautiful garden, 
many slaves, enough money. But he 
gives me no child. I am useless upon 
the earth. I ama vase that shall never 
hold flowers or fruit. To have no love 
is bitter; but to have no child is 
But let me not complain. Allah knows 
what Allah wishes. I am of Islam, and 
Islam means ‘I submit.’ ” 

And she bent her forehead to the 
floor, murmuring the Tasbih-i-Sijdah 
thrice. 

Jebb, leaning on his elbow, stared 
down at her in pity with a thrill of an- 
ger in it, of anger against the religion 
that should cause such sacrifice and in- 
stil such meekness, and of directer an- 
ger against the man who kept this hun- 
gry soul hungry. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MESSENGER FROM HEAVEN. 
“What sort of fiend is that husband 


of yours to shut a human being in a 


cage? It’s like keeping a bird in the 
dark.” 

“Seems it so wrong to the effendi? 
she asked, creeping a little closer. 
“Sometimes to me also it seems cruel. 
In nights, when bitterness is black, 
when my heart cries aloud for a child, 
and my bosom aches for its child’s head 
to be there asleep, I become very 
weecked. I say that Allah is not good, 
that Fehmi Pasha is evil man. Those 
times, fearful thoughts come to me to 
run away. But I doan’ know where to 
go. Last night I standed by my win- 
dow and prayed Allah to send his light- 
nings upon me and upon this breast 
that shall never feel cheek of its child 
against it. My little child is more lost 
than yours, effendim. But it was 
while I was pleading for a thunder to 
come upon me—that I did seed you.” 

Jebb listened to the lonely voice issu- 
ing from the veil as from the cerements 
of a ghost. He said, on a whimsy: 

“Perhaps your Allah sent me to your 
rescue.’ 

She took his sardonic humor in fierce 
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earnest. From her quick breath and 
her immobile poise he guessed that her 
eyes had widened and that she stared 
at him with the awe of her supersti- 
tion-steeped race. 

“Kismet! Kismet!” she *whispered. 
“Djebb Effendi knows not whence he 
comed or how he arrived. But here he 
is. He was sended. Of that it is not 
to be doubted. I know it is to test me. 
You are weak because your soul was 
bringed here in such haste that it is 
bruised like one who is waked suddenly 
from sleep. It is strange that Allah 
should choose a Giaour, an unbeliever, 
for my rescue. But Allah is great, 
there is no other but Allah, and while 
my soul is in my mouth I shall pro- 
tect his messenger here till Allah shows 
you the way. Yes, even though my 
husband seek my life and yours.” 

Jebb was dismally amused at the idea 
that he was a heaven-sent messenger, 
but he said: 

“Why should your husband care 
whom you receive, since he does not 
visit you?” 

“Ah, the honor of his name, the sa- 
credness of his harem.” Jebb realized 
that this type of man was not unknown 
outside Turkey, this man who would 
keep his wife immured, though his 
fancy clung to another. But Miruma 
was running on proudly: 

“It not needs his spies or his 
eunuchs to guard my honor. I am me, 
and I hold my own honor so precious 
as Fehmi Pasha cannot hold his own 
preciouser.” 

She said it with so resolute a sim- 
plicity that Jebb was persuaded to be- 
lieve what he might well have surmised, 
that good women occur in all countries 
and in all creeds. This one went on 
with complete earnestness: 

“Djebb Effendi will do nothing, will 
not weesh to do nothing against my 
honor, I am sure of that. But the 
slaves, and the eunuchs, who know so 
much evil, hear so much scandal whees- 
pered from the pooblic baths, they 
could not believe it that you could be 
in my house and no wrong of it.” 

Jebb gazed with a new feeling at the 
baffling veiled statue, It was command- 
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ing respect as well as curiosity and 
gratitude. Being an American, and 
hearing of an unhappy household, he 
naturally asked: 

“Do they ever have divorces in Tur- 
key ?” 

“Divorce? Ah, the talag? Oh, much 
divorces. Once I meeted a hanum who 
is divorced eight mens.” 

“A divorce isn’t hard to get,, then?” 

“No, easy—ver’ easy.” 

“Then, why don’t you divorce Mr. 
Pasha ?” 

“Ah, but, effendim, he gives me no 
cause for the talag; he is not cruel, as 
our customs go. He has not desertioned 
me as our customs are. He does not 
beat me—he never even sees me. He 
is not refusing to geeve me a home anid 
servants as are deegnified for me.’ 

“Ts there no other way?” 

“T could leave him for no cause, but, 
then, I must forfeit my nekyah—how to 
say? The beeg money that is given 


with a bride—my dot, the French say? 
If I geeve up that, how shall I not 


not of family or 


starve—having 
friends ?” 

“Can’t you get the pasha to make 
some arrangement ?” 

“IT deed humbly pray him that, but 
he fears the padishah. To put away 
the gift-wife of the padishah! Ah, that 
takes a brave man. And now Fehmi 
Pasha he is in disgrace, and he hopes 
to ween back the good grace of the pa- 
dishah. Besides, I theenk, though he 
does not say eet, the pasha would not 
like to pay back my nekyah. He is not 
so reech as once. He has no office.” 

Jebb winced at the situation. He 
was a surgeon by profession, and by 
habit of thought. He did not incline 
to slight palliative measures for trou- 
bles of body or mind. For him the 
knife. Being a physician, he also had 
a greater reverence for the functions of 
nature than for almost anything else. 
To see a woman who longed to be a 
mother, and ought to be a mother, de- 
nied the privilege of her noble function, 
was as hard for him to endure as to 
see an arm, an eye, or a heart wither- 
ing for lack of use, or on account of 
some removable obstruction. 
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And then, being human and a bach- 
elor, and not used to the gentle minis- 
trations of a mysteriously tender nurse, 
perhaps he felt most strongly of all the 
personal claims of the woman who had 
rescued him at the outrage of her 
scruples and at the risk of her life. 

“It’s cruel!” he cried. “It’s heart- 
less! It can’t goon. If necessary, I'll 
do something myself.” 

“But what is there to be dood?” said 
Miruma, helpless with the syntax of 
her nation’s laws as with the grammar 
of his. 

Jebb smiled in spite of himself at her 
solecism, but smiled more bitterly at his 
own bravado. Here he was sick, dis- 
graced, penniless, languageless, power- 
less, all the “lesses” imaginable. And 
he would brave the whole power of the 
Koran’s thousand years. He would be 
a genie himself, set this woman on a 
carpet, and fly with her—where and to 
what? 

And then he thought how helpless he 
was to save himself, and save that child 
entrusted to him. His problem was too 
various and too heavy to endure. He 
was so far from being a heaven-sent 
messenger that he was in need of a 
whole covey of angels to save himself. 

Suddenly there was the sound as of a 
little child wailing. Jebb’s heart 
lurched. Had his lost been found? The 
door burst open and Djaffer rushed 
into the room. It was Djaffer who was 
crying hysterically, with words which 
even his mistress could not understand. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MIRACLE-MONGER. 


The aged infant, forgetting all eti- 
quette in his dismay, poured out a rau- 
cous cacophony, but the universal lan- 
guage of pain was easily understood by 
an ear that had heard so much of its 
vocabulary. Jebb realized that Djaf- 
fer’s incursion was due to no other 
alarm than distress. Jebb’s own dis- 
tress came first. 

“Ask him about the child—did he find 
the child?” 

He heard Miruma speak to the old 
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eunuch, but she could get answers only 
voluble, not intelligible. The question 
repeated in growing emphasis had al- 
ways the same answer—wails. At last 
Jebb noticed that Djaffer was holding 
his right wrist with his left hand. His 
right hand was dangling like a stuffed 
black glove. 

“He’s had an accident,” said Jebb, 
and rose at once to go to him, but his 
knees cautioned him to remain. “Bring 
him here.” It was the voice of au- 
thority. The stowaway had taken com- 
mand of the ship. Miruma led the 
yowling giant forward, every step 
plainly a torment. He recoiled when 
Jebb put out his hand. 

“Tell him not to be a cry-baby! I 
won’t hurt him,” in his crispest operat- 
ing-room tone. 

He took the long, black arm in his, 
and put away the clasping fingers. He 
nodded. his head and spoke in a lan- 
guage she could not understand: 

“This silver-fork deformity shows 
that it is Colle’s fracture. The lower 
end of the radius is broken. That’s all. 
Ask him if he didn’t slip and fall.” 

The question repeated in Turkish 
brought a flood of confirmation. 

“Ees eet awfully seerious?” came 
from the trembling veil. 

“No; it’s nothing much. It hurts a 
trifle,’ Jebb admitted, with the relative 
standard of pain that surgeons acquire. 
“Tell the black idiot not to pull away 
from me. Tl help him; I’m a sur- 
geon.” p 

It took all the mistress’ authority, 


combined with all her physical push and 
Jebb’s pull, to keep the eunuch from 
bolting. The pain was really ferocious ; 
the side of his wrist was sprung into 


an eloquent curve. His white eyeballs 
popped and his white teeth grimaced 
in agony as he watched Jebb’s fingers 
creep forward. But there was some- 
thing about Jebb’s hands that impressed 
everr the veriest layman with a sense of 
almost zsthetic delight; they had that 
ultimate grace of knowledge, of ex- 
pertness, of directness. His fingers 
went out on the discolored black flesh 
like ten white carpenters. They pressed 
here, pulled there, twisted, urged, per- 
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suaded, as the victim writhed and blub- 
bered. 

Suddenly there was a snap, and the 
pain was gone with such suddenness 
that it left ecstasy. Djaffer almost 
fainted with joy. He was for embra- 
cing Jebb’s feet and kissing them, but 
Jebb was curt. 

“Tell him not to be a fool, and to 
stand still.” 

The message interpreted brought 
rigidity, but could not suppress the 
adoration of the eyes. Henceforth, 
whoever might pay Djaffer his wages 
nominally, really he was Jebb’s slave. 

“Now, if I could have some light 
wood—a cigar box, or something, to 
make a splint.” 

Miruma cast her eyes about the 
room, 

“Would thees sofra do?” she said, 
pointing to an inlaid tabouret. 

“Yes, but it’s too handsome,” said 
Jebb. 

She made no answer but to pick up 
the low table and smash it on the floor, 
bringing two of the slender legs to 
Jebb. He stared at her with yet another 
emotion. Plainly a woman of decision 
and initiative. 

“And now if I could have some mus- 
lin—or a long strip of cloth.” 

Swish! She had ripped off yards of 
her robe. 

To Jebb’s disappointment there was 
still enough left to conceal those mystic 
features. 

He broke the boards of the tabouret 
across his knee to the proper length, 
and laid them along the wrist as 
suited his purpose. 

“And now,” he said, “would hanum 
effendi please hold these boards, so— 
here and here—while I bind it to- 
gether?” 

Two hands came out of the cloud, 
and rested right under his eyes. They 
were like little doves on the dark wood 
—only that they were not at all like lit- 
tle doves. They were like nothing on 
earth but each other. 

Their finger nails were stained with 
henna. Jebb did not like that, but if 
beauty would compel it must be miti- 
gated, humanized by some flaw. This 
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was all the fault Jebb could find with 
the hands of Miruma. 

In binding the splints together, it was 
necessary for Jebb to touch those hands 
—they seemed to singe him like white 
fire. Once or twice he must pick them 
up and set them in another place upon 
the splints. He did it with leisure— 
not all of a surgeon’s tasks must be 
performed with haste. 

Djaffer, watching only the little pack- 
ing case that was building upon his 
arm, saw nothing else. Jebb could not 
tell where the eyes behind the veil were 
watching. He hoped that they did not 
see him close his own eyes with a 
swooning thrill as his hands clasped 
hers. He was still very weak. 

Jebb finished the task alone, and, as 
he knotted the bandages, he set his 
teeth hard and called himself names, for 
taking thought of a pair of hands be- 
longing to an unseen woman, the wife 
of a stranger in an unheard-of region. 
Of the remaining muslin he made a 
sling, and slipped it over the bald black 
head. 

“Tell him to wear the sling for a 
week and the splints for two weeks,” 
he said as he finished, regaining a pro- 
fessional acerbity of tone. “Ask him 
again if he found out anything about 
the child.” 

The question was repeated. Jebb 
watched Djaffer nod his head. His 
heart leaped up, but the first word of 
the translation showed that he had 
again misunderstood the Turkish code. 

Miruma spoke with wonderful gen- 
tleness : 

“No, poor Djebb Effendim, he finded 
not the child. He is search the all of 
Uskub, avrywhere—the railroad sta- 
tion, the consuls Breetish, Roosian, the 
Turkish vila, the Christian also—for 
there is a Christian goovenoor in Uskub 
appointed by the padishah. He is ask 
the gendarmes, and in the market place 
the drivers of buffalo carts, the soldiers. 
Everybody say: Nobody is see a leetle 
girl of the Franks.” 

“The Franks? 
American child.” 

“All you Eenglish and Americans 
and Europeans are Franks to us.” 


No, no, she is an 
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The slave girl appeared and beckoned 
to Djaffer with mystery, and he bowed 
himself out as well as he could in his 
anxiety to show the girl what a great 
man he was with his wonderful arm. 
Miruma went on: 

“He telled me he is very complete in 
his searching. At the railroad station 
he is finded a man which remembers 
you. Djaffer makes the description of 
the child. The man is say: ‘Yesterday 
a Frank man comes off the train from 
the south.’ And he is telled how you 
look perfectly; but no child walked with 
you. 

“Then I came from the south, 
where? Where?” 

“The south is a beeg place. 
not remember nothing ?” 

. “IT remember nothing.” 

Briefly he poured out to her his 
story, only he did not tell her the cause 
of the great hiatus in his life. He sim- 
ply said that he became ill. He had not 
the bravery to confess the truth. She, 
remembering his repugnance to the 
very hint of liquor, and remembering 
some of the wonder stories told her by 
superstitious slaves and fellow slaves, 
made no difficulty of it. The theory 
that he was bewitched was a simple, a 
direct explanation, especially as it was 
linked with a hope amounting to a be- 
lief that Allah had lifted him from the 
earth and brought him from afar to 
rescue her in some unseen way. Allah 
would make it clear in Allah’s own 
good time. 

It confused Miruma that the messen- 
ger was more agitated about the child 
he had lost than about the woman he 
had been sent to find. But this also 
was in Allah’s bosom. 

Her faith was elastic enough to 
stretch round even the incongruity that 
her rescuer had no money. Jebb con- 
fessed this with pride fairly burrowing 
in the dust. It was the crowning ig- 
nominy of his plight that he must stoop 
to beggary or to starvation. 

He postponed the admission of his 
penury to the last moment and then 
postponed it again. It was worse than 
ashes in his mouth. It was pure 
quinine. : 


But 


You do 
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And the answer to his nauseating 
apology was that she had known it all 
the time. Djaffer, finding him uncon- 
scious in the street, had, at her orders, 
undressed him, bathed him, put him to 
bed, and taken his clothes, drenched as* 
they were with rain, to dry them in the 
kitchen and to iron them while the 
other servants slept. 

Djaffer had reported that there was 
not a thing in all the stranger’s gar- 
ments—only the usual pocket dust, not 
a portemonnaie, not a card, not a coin, 
not even a bronze baish-para. Neither 
Djaffer’s report of his investigations, 
nor Jebb’s confession of insolvency, had 
any influence on Miruma, for the laws 
that founded Arabian hospitality found- 
ed Turkish also. As delicately as might 
be, she strove to put Jebb at his ease. 

“Tt shall be pleasure to me to geeve 
to Djebb Effendi what I have of 
money.” Seeing his look of horror, she 
hastened to amend: “And he shall pay 
it again when Allah sends him reeches 
once more.” 

But Jebb put up his hand to check 
her. He could endure no more. 

He was saved from making an ex- 
hibition of himself by the entrance of 
Djaffer to inform Miruma that the car- 
riage of Nimat Hanum had called for 
her. 

Some days before, never dreaming 
that the storm would send ashore at 
her feet this bit of human jetsam, Mi- 
ruma had gladly accepted an invitation 
to join Nimat Hanum and some of her 
friends in a long drive. 

Uskub has no “Sweet Waters of 
Europe” or “Isles of the Princes,” 
where its women may revel with up- 
lifted veils. Yet the miserablest region 
offers the Mohammedan some place to 
take his kicf—which has never been 
better defined than, all unwittingly, by 
Walt Whitman: “To loaf and invite the 
soul.” Uskub has a winding river, the 
Vardar, with heights above it, and it 
has its share of skyscape and cloud 
parade where the prisoners of the veil 
and the lattice can uncage their fet- 
tered eyes. 

Before Jebb had come, the merest 
excursion across the ancient stone 
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bridge, up the steep, past the citadel, 
and out into the widespread cemeteries 
—and on up and down steep hills and 
past Albanian shepherds with fat-tailed 
flocks—on toward Kalkandele, and 
back before the sunset call to prayer— 
that was a glimpse of Nirvana to the 
gift-wife. To-day, however, it meant 
exile from a greater privilege than any 
communion with impersonal nature. 

Never in her life had Miruma 
talked with a man who treated her as 
Jebb treated her, She had read novels 
galore of France, England, Germany, 
and one or two from America; she saw 
that Frankish men and women quar- 
reled, hated, and broke each other’s 
hearts and lives, but always there was 
a parity in their relations that lifted the 
women worlds above the ideal dolls of 
Turkish custom. One may grieve and 
ache upon a mountain top, but how 
much nobler it seemed than to grieve 
and ache in a barred dungeon under- 
ground, 

Jebb was the first Frankish man Mi- 
ruma had ever talked with. Miruma 
knew that Jebb was restless to be gone 
upon his quest. She would be-in dan- 
ger till he was gone. Yet every mo- 
ment of his presence was a day in a for- 
eign bazaar to a desert outlaw. 

She hated to leave him for a mere 
afternoon of silly gossip with women of 
equally narrow life. Yet she feared not 
to go. Any excuse might set suspicion 
afoot. If she sent down word that she 
was ill, Nimat Hanum would rush in 
to see her. Probably the whole flock of 
picnicking hanums would flutter up the 
stairs, cackling and curious. 

With a sigh of resignation she told 
Djaffer to say that she would come 
down as soon as she could slip into her 
charchaf. 

She made the humblest excuses to 
Jebb, and told him that her absence 
would be to his advantage as he needed 
sleep. To her, trained by the appalling 
indolence of harem life, sleep was a 
thing to be found by seeking. She ad- 
vised him to slumber, as though that 
were all that was needed, and, promis- 
ing to return in time for dinner, and 
cautioning him, for his own sake and 
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hers, to keep well hidden, she left him 
with many a deep salaam. 

She took with her more of his in- 
terest than he could have imagined of 
a woman met but once, and not yet 
seen. Her going was like taking the 
light from the room. 

He started suddenly, and, running to 
the door, called softly to her. She had 
already thrown back her veil, but she 
pulled it down again before she turned. 

“Before you go,” Jebb pleaded, with 
an anxiety that puzzled her in so com- 
monplace a query, “before you go, 
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please tell me what day of the month 
this is?” 

“Thees ees—let me see?” She pon- 
dered—what woman ever knew an im- 
personal date? “Oh, yes, to-day ees the 


* twenty-onest day of Zilhije.” 


“Of what?” gasped Jebb. 

“Zilhije,” she repeated. 

“What month is that in English?” 

“T am sorree. I do not know. Au 
revoir, Djebb Effendi, @ bientét!’” 

He turned back dismally. He had 
‘but the faintest idea of where he was; 
he had no idea at all of when he was. 






ITH filament of hue and sheen, 
The Master’s brush across the screen 
Moves with a touch that softer goes 
Than petals falling from the rose; 
Until upon-the canvas gleams 
The darling dream of ali his dreams. 
And while his gentle trade he plies 
And contemplates his fair emprise, 
His spirit cannot but be gay, 
Burst into song and soar away. 


And yonder Tinker toiling ever, 
With a tumultuous endeavor, 

By dint of dent and brazen din 

And loud complaint of battered tin, 
Achieves the object of his lot 
And all his noise creates a pot. 

3ut always with a chanson gay 

He wafts the clanging hours away— 
A song of simple folks, perhaps, 
Timed to innumerable raps. 


Ah, which sings sweeter all along, 

And which is happier in his song? 
The Master with a Master’s art? 
The Tinker in a Tinker’s part? 





WIitLiAM F. McCorMACK. 





















ON SELFISHNESS 


By Charles Batteil Loomis 







O man ought to write a paper on selfishness who is him- 
self the least bit selfish. 

I dip my pen in the ink—or rather, break the nails 
of my fingers on the keyboard—with great cheerfulness this 
morning in order that I may exhort you to look into this 
matter of selfishness to see if you cannot put it away from 
you. Why should you be the only selfish member of your 
family? Why not let the others have a try at it even if they 
force you to give it up altogether? If every member of a 
family is selfish, I pity that family. I have a great pity for 
families, anyway, because between you and me the most of 
us are tarred with the same stick. 

One is always apt to hate particularly that form of selfish- 
ness of which he himself is guiltless—unless it shows in one 
of his children; then he hates that form that is most like his 
own—and it always makes me righteously indignant to see 
two persons standing side by side on a moving stairway, 
thereby blocking the progress of the man who has three 
minutes to make his boat. The man or woman who does not 
think of the person behind is not yet ripe for life in the 
city. 

There are men in New York who go through swinging 
doors with all their thoughts on the future. I’d hate to set 
down the number of people who are injured by being knocked 
down by heavy doors that selfish men forgot to hold, but it is 
enormous. 

Then there is the man who stops to tell anecdotes to the 
paying teller when you are about to overdraw your account 
and make a quick getaway. No doubt the teller is glad to 
stop counting money for a while to listen to the amusing 
story, but what of the fellows behind ? 
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Time was when women were so desperately selfish that 
they wore their hats at the theatre, thus preventing those 
behind“from seeing the play, but we have reformed most of 
that. They only keep them on at concerts, and as an or- 
chestra is not a fairy spectacle—as a general thing—no great 
harm is done. But there is a good deal of selfishness in the 
way that women run men through with their hatpins in 
crowded conveyances. Ihave sometimes thought that I 
would fill my pockets with little corks, and whenever a pin- 


point was about to enter my optic nerve I would stick a 
cork on the pin and thus render it innocuous. It could be 
done with all the forms of the most rigorous politeness. Just 
say to the lady whose pin you are dodging: “Please hold 
your head still for a moment. The operation will be perfectly 
painless.” Then clap on the cork, remove your hat, smile 
pleasantly, bow, and the incident will have been closed. 


There is one type of woman whose thought of self is al- 
most heroic. She is the one who, seeing a long line of per- 
sons waiting at a window, goes up to the head of the line and 
edges her way in. I have sometimes asked such women if 
they would like the right of suffrage, and they have said 
they would not, so it does not always indicate a “strong 
mind.” But think how easily such a woman could vote, 
even though the polls were crowded. She would seize a bal- 
lot, brush aside the mere men who were in her way, and, 
marching into the booth, deposit her vote—as inevitable as 
the sunrise or sunset or any of the phenomena of nature. 

Of all forms of selfishness, the worst is not having a tele- 
phone in your house. Have you ever thought of it, Mr. 
Householder? Here is A., way downtown and in an awful 
hurry to know whether you are going to be able to be toast- 
master at the annual dinner of the Debt Payers’ Association. 
He runs to the telephone book and looks you up, but you 
are not in it. You think telephones are a nuisance—you are 
sure your daughters would be carrying on silly conversa- 
tions with their silly friends, and so you have never installed 
ene. Mr. A. must know at once. and he knows better than 
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to send a telegram because telegrams do not depend entirely 
upon electricity for their motive power. 

Now, he must do either of two things. Either he must 
call up your nearest neighbor who has a telephone and make 
him trudge to your house with a message or he must jump 
on a car and go miles out of his way to your house. Which 
ever he does, you are proved to be a selfish man. You found 
the telephone convenient yourself when you wanted to tell 
the bank that a deposit was on its way in the slow-going 
mail, but you had to trouble your neighbor for it; and now 
you have troubled a friend to take a good hour of his valu- 
able time in order that you may be saved expense and irrita- 
tion. A . 
Selfishness! I know it's selfishness because at last I had 
a telephone installed when I caught the covert look of a 
neighbor who saw me going across the street to use the tele- 
phone in the house opposite. I understood that look. 

I once knew a man who said he never had fish in his 
house because he didn’t like it himself—and he added: “My 
wife is very fond of it.” What do you think of that? I 
don’t use the phrase in its slang sense, but as I would have 
used it before it came to be a part of our language. The 


poor woman was starving for brain food, and her husband 
wouldn’t let her have it because he himself did. not care for 
fish. And she stood for it! And yet they say that in this 
country wives have the upper hand. I can see the Italian 
gentleman, Signor Dante, putting that selfish husband into 
a little restaurant in his Inferno, where fish, fried fish of 


course, would be served three times a day throughout eter- 
nity. Contrariwise, his good little wife would be fed on fish 
all through the eternal ages in heaven to make up for her 
unselfishness while on earth. 

It has always seemed to me that a certain amount of self- 
ishness was displayed in this mad scramble for standing room 
in the subway and elevated trains in the rush hours. If 
every traveler were as polite as Alphonse—well, I suppose 
the companies would lose money, for the home-goers would 
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all be bowing and scraping and saying: “After you, my 
dear Alphonse,” and the trains would rust on the rails wait- 
ing for passengers. 

There is one selfish man who certainly gets my goa—who 
rouses righteous indignation in me, and he is the man who 
is late for an appointment. It is the general opinion among 
writers, artists, musicians, and actors that business men are 
the most unbusiness-like persons in the world, because they 
are always late to_appointments, or else keep you waiting in 
an anteroom. 

I could have learned to speak Italian very fluently and with 
an exquisite accent if only I had thought to have an Italian 
‘grammar in my pocket for odd moments. I have had to do 
so much heel cooling waiting for “the other fellow.” I have 
spoken about this to hundreds of men, and they all tell the 
same tale—they all say that they are on time at the dot, but 
that the “other fellow” is always at least half an hour late. 

I’d some time like to speak to the “other fellow” about it, 
and get him to confess that he is late, but I’ve never chanced 
to meet him. How selfish he is! Of course I might tax him 
with selfishness when he finally kept his appointment with 
me, but by that time there is nothing to do but talk about 
the business that brought us together. I am quite sure, how- 
ever, that he stops to hold conversations with sleuder friends 
in revolving doors, and that his wife wears extra long pins 
in her hat, and that he uses his neighbor’s telephone, and 
never takes his wife to the theatre because he hates plays, 
although she is theatre mad. 

Now, my own special form of selfishness is —— 

But I see I have used up my space. 
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HERE wasn’t the least bit of use 
in Stephen’s trying to study any 
longer. The motto, “Labor om- 

nia vincit,” carefully printed by him- 
self in large black-ink capitals, which 
hung above his study table, brought 
him no message of inspiration. The 
time-table, all accurately ruled and 
neatly written, which read, “Six-thirty 
and thirty—Latin Translation,” looked 
at him reproachfully, but impotently. 
The schedule of the approaching ex- 
aminations, which showed how near at 
hand they were, had a menacing look. 
The knowledge that if he did not take 
a scholarship in these examinations he 
could never realize his cherished dream 
of entering the university lay like a 
sleeping dragon in the background of 
his consciousness. 

But none of these things, single or in 
combination, was sufficient to obliterate 
the mental image of Miss Mabel Mar- 
shall in a frilly black-and-white checked 
dress that reached just to her pretty 
ankles, a bright scarlet jacket, a jaunty 
black hat with a scarlet wing at the 
side, and her curly hair tied at the nape 
of her neck with a very large scarlet 
bow. It was thus that he was wont to 
see her on the street when he encoun- 
tered her on his way to and from the 
high school which they both attended, 
or when, after patient loitering on street 
corners at the hour of choir practice or 
her music lesson, he was rewarded by 
a glimpse of the heart-quickening black- 
and-scarlet vision. 

In vain he assured himself that there 
was no hope of his seeing her that 
evening, that it was neither choir-prac- 
tice nor music-lesson day. In vain he 
strove to fix his mind on Horace’s “Ode 


to the Bandusian Fountain.” The vi- 
sion of Miss Mabel Marshall refused to 
be dismissed. 

Yes, he decided that he could not 
wait until to-morrow. He would at 
least dress and go out, if only to get 
used to the feeling of his new clothes. 
Then, when he met her on Sunday 
afternoon, he would be feeling quite at 
ease in them, 

On the bed lay the new departinent- 
store, ready-made suit, alse a new 
brown derby hat, a new blue-striped 
shirt, a pair of blue-and-white ringed 
socks, a blue tie, and a handkerchief 
with a blue border. Stephen surveyed 
the whole with some pride; at last he 
was going to know what it felt like to 
be fashionable and dashing-looking like 
the other fellows. 

At the little iron washstand he 
shaved with great care and washed _ 
copiously. . The art of shaving was a . 
recent acquirement, the practice of 
which was hardly justified by existing 
conditions. But if ever Stephen felt 
called upon to shave, it was now. He 
cut himself only twice during the oper- 
ation; and the result, as seen in the 
little cracked mirror above the stand, 
gave him a moderate amount of chas- 
tened satisfaction. ° 

Then he took off his old gray. suit, 
bought a year and a half ago in the 
village store at home, and donned the 
new clothes, ending by carefully insert- 
ing the new handkerchief into the left- 
hand pocket of his coat in such a man- 
ner that a goodly amount of the blue 
border was well in evidence. To make 
all complete, he sat down on, the edge 
of the bed and turned up the bottoms 
of his trousers well above the ankles, 
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after the latest approved Wessington 
high-school style. 

There remained his hair. Now, the 
prevailing fashion among the “smart” 
youth of the school was to wear the 
hair divided down the middle of the 
head; and Stephen’s had never been 
taught to part elsewhere than on the 
left side. He had 
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that his trousers were too tight in some 
places and too loose in others, that his 
waistcoat was too large, that the blues 
of his shirt, tie, socks, and handker- 
chief, though all equally bright and no- 
ticeable, each represented an entirely 
different shade, these things did not 
touch the consciousness of Stephen; he 

had taken no 





course of training 











fondly imagined 
that there would be 
little difficulty in 
effecting the 
change ; but the re- 
sult of his efforts 
proved it  other- 
wise. His hair, fine 
and silky, and the 
color of sun-baked 
mud, conservative- 
ly refused to lie in 
any other way than 
the customary one. 
In vain he parted 
it accurately in the 
new place, and 
brushed it down 
violently. The 
more violent the 
brushing, the more 
erect the hair stood 
when the restrain- 
ing brush was re- 
moved, Stephen’s 
large, thoughtful, 
gray eyes looked 
perplexed and 
pained. He was 
forced at last to 
brush it down 
again in the old 
way. 

When all was 
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along such lines. 
In spite of the 
glow of satisfac- 
tion, however, he 
felt strange and 
awkward in the 
new clothes. He 
was inwardly con- 
scious that there 
was something— 
dash, polish, sang- 
froid, savoir faire 
—something 
of that sort, that 
was still lacking in 
his make-up. All 
his life, so far, he 
had lived among 
books and dreams. 
Now, to attain the 
favor of Mabel, he 
must begin to real- 
ly live, in the flesh 
and in the present ; 
in short, he must 
be like the other 
boys who were her 
friends. He was 

resolved to try. 
| He put on the 
| new brown derby 
} hat and_ passed 
©.W.HARTING J down the dingy 
; stairs of the faded 





finished, Stephen 
felt, with a glow of 
satisfaction, that he 
was a transformed youth. It did not 
for a moment occur to him that his 
present habiliments differed in any way 
from those of the favored ones whom, 
since the beginning of his passion for 
Miss Marshall, he had been envying 
from afar. The fact that his ready- 
made coat was too narrow for even his 
narrow and slightly stooping shoulders, 


He cut himself only twice during the operation. 


old lodging house 
out into the warm 
It was the sort of 


April twilight. 
spring evening that is made expressly , 


for all young things. The quiet front 
gardens, green and orderly, and smell- 
ing of hyacinths and sappy young lilac 
leaves, the budding elms and maples 
that lined the street and made a lacy 
fretwork against the blue of the sky, 
the gable ends and church spires stand- 
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ing out darkly against the same pure 
and luminous background, seemed 
transformed by the delicate, piercing 
sweetness of spring into something 
“rich and strange.” 

As Stephen wandered about in the 
quiet and tender twilight, thinking of 
Mabel, he felt strangely moved. 
Snatches of poetry that he had come 
upon in his study of “English and 
American Literature” and loved, he 
scarcely knew why, came to his mind 
with sudden great beauty and deep 
meaning, surpassing any they had held 
before. 
and heard from the softening distance 
a hand organ quavering out some old 
waltz or popular ditty, he knew not 
what, his heart suddenly swelled within 
him, his eyes filled with tears, and 
there rushed over him the warm, sweet, 
delicate consciousness that it was 
springtime, that he was young, that he 
was in love,-and that life held, some- 
where, somehow, strange, sweet, won- 
derful things for such as he to carry 
about in the secret chamber of his 
heart. 

He had been loitering along for sev- 
eral blocks, drinking in the spring wine 
and dreaming his dreams, when, with 
scarcely a moment’s notice, the central 
figure of them became a living and 
very fascinating reality before him. 
Turning the corner by the old, gray- 
stone Episcopal church, he came face to 
face with her. She was dressed in the 
frilly black-and-white checked dress, 
the bright scarlet jacket, and the jaunty 
black hat with the bright scarlet feather 
at the side. The bright scarlet bow 
gleamed coquettishly at the nape of her 
neck. In one little gloved hand she 
carried a neat, brown music roll, and 
from her wrist dangled a chatelaine of 
recent novelty design. Miss Mabel’s 
bright hazel eyes were large and lumi- 
nous and heavily fringed, her cheeks 
were a delicious pink, and her curly 
black hair framed her piquant little face 
to perfection. Never had she seemed 
to Stephen so beautiful, so charmingly 
dressed. His heart gave a_ great 
bound, and then stood still. Then it 
began to beat again with vehemence. 


And when he turned a corner 
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“Good evening, Miss Marshall,’ he 
managed to blurt out, lifting his hat 
awkwardly enough, and making an in- 
decisive movement suggestive of stop- 
ping, 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
young lady would have given him a 
cold “good evening” and passed. on. 
Stephen was not in her “set,” and the 
“sets” of adolescence are more rigid 
than Indian castes. Instead of this, 
however, she hesitated, _ tittered, 
stopped. Stephen stopped, too. 

“How do you do, Mr. Barnes?” she 
fluted in her most fascinating manner, 
turning to him her dark eyes and pret- 
ty, pert mouth. “Perfectly lovely even- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” stammered Stephen. ‘May I 
—er—have the pleasure of walking 
back a block or two with you?” 

“Certainly,” returned Miss Mabel, 
with the punctilious politeness of six- 
teen. P 

In the awkward reaction that fol- 
lowed his unusual boldness, Stephen 
turned about in stupid silence, forget- 
ting to take the outside of the side- 
walk. 

Miss Marshall tittered. 

“Tt’s a lovely evening,” she said 
again, biting her lips into sudden 
gravity. q 

yes” 


Stephen, clumsily 
taking the outside place, as they turned 
a corner. 

“Are you going to the ball game to- 


returned 


morrow afternoon?” Miss 
Marshall politely. 

“T hadn’t thought of going,” hesi- 
tated Stephen. “I usually study Sat- 
urday afternoons.” 

“You really oughtn’t to study so 
hard; you'll injure your health, you 
know. I never open a book from Fri- 
day till Monday.” 

“Don’t you really?” 
miringly. 

They were passing Mason’s drug 
store, and a sudden inspiration came to 
Stephen, who had somewhat recovered 
his self-possession. “Won’t you come 
in and have a soda or something?” he 
inquired, making a strained effort to 


inquired 


said Stephen ad- 
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He sidled up, however, as they were leaving the grounds, and managed to slip it 
into her hands. 


give an air of graceful nonchalance to 
the invitation. : 

Miss Mabel agreed with alacrity; so 
they went in and had two cherry 
sundaes. And Stephen did his best to 
throw down the quarter on the marble 
counter and pocket the five cents 
change in a manner befitting the occa- 
sion, 


From the drug store he walked with 
her to her own gate. It was almost 
dark by the time they reached it, and 
the smell of fresh-turned sod and hya- 
cinths and lilac leaves pervaded the 
warm spring air. 

“Good night,” he said, holding out 
his hand. “I’m very glad—er—to have 
had the—er—pleasure——” 
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“Good night; and thank you .so 
much!” she replied, putting her little 
hand in his with the easy, self-pos- 
sessed grace that characterized all her 
movements. “And do come to the 
game to-morrow.” 

She disappeared into the house, and 
Stephen turned away into the warm, 
fragrant twilight. The sky had grown 
much darker, but was still clear and 
luminous. Just above the black spire 
of the Catholic church, the slender cres- 
cent of the young moon and a single 
bright star hung silver in the intense 
blue. Stephen gazed, and his heart 
swelled within him as it had done 
when he listened to the distant music 
of the hand organ. 

Had she, or had she not, pressed his 
hand? The pressure was so faint, so 
slight! Probably she had not meant it 
at all. But his hand was still burning 
with warm, sweet consciousness, Sup- 
posing she had meant it? Supposing 


she really cared for him—now that he 
had become a gentleman? The thought 


made Stephen’s cheeks burn. He 
walked along as if on clouds, con- 
scious only of his hot cheeks, his throb- 
bing heart, and the delicious remem- 
brance of the touch of her fingers on 
his hand. 

He did not sleep that night, nor did 
he get up early to study, as had been 
his daily custom. He went to the ball 
game in the afternoon, dressed. in his 
new clothes. From afar off he 
watched her, as she sat in the stand, 
much bedecked with the school colors, 
and laughing and chatting with Clar- 
ence Darrow, who had been “rushing” 
her ever since the beginning of the au- 
tumn term. Once he happened to catch 
her eyes, and instead of staring coldly 
through him she smiled—the most en- 
chanting smile! 

After the game, several fellows 
crowded around her, and she was soon 
the centre of a circle of immaculate 
youths, with self-conscious cigarettes, 
high collars, turned-up trousers, hair 
parted in the middle, and accessories of 
all the colors of the rainbow. It 
seemed to Stephen that they once or 
twice glanced his way, and they seemed 
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to be having a very hilarious time to- 
gether. He longed to join them, but 
courage was lacking, even though he 
had on the new clothes, and a fifty-cent 
box of chocolates, tied with a blue-and- 
gold cord, was burning a hole in the 
pocket of his coat. 

He sidled up, however, as they were 
leaving the grounds, and managed to 
slip it into her hand while the victori- 
ous team was passing and general at- 
tention was thus directed from her. 

“Thank you ever so much,” she said 
graciously, in a confidential half whis- 
per. “I’m so glad you came.” And the 
smile she gave him opened up to Ste- 
phen a new life of romance and won- 
der. 

Up to this time he had been strictly 
economical, so much so that, during 
the three years of his high-school life, 
he had managed to put by a small 
fraction of the scanty monthly allow- 
ance his father managed to send him, 
It would enable him to invest more 
largely in books when he got to the 
university, he reflected. He now be- 
gan to draw on this account with most 
unwonted recklessness for money with 
which to purchase boxes of bonbons, 
hothouse flowers, small books in dainty 
bindings, and other trifles, which Miss 
Mabel gracefully accepted from him. 
Also, he added a few more things to 
his wardrobe; new tan shoes, a pair of 
bright yellow gloves, and a couple of 
new sets composed of shirt, tie, socks, 
and handkerchief. 

Occasionally the thought of the ap- 
proaching examinations and all that de- 
pended on them would spur Stephen to 
a panic-stricken fever of study. But 
the great attraction would soon recssert 
itself; he felt himself swayed by a pow- 
er far stronger than any that had ever 
touched shim before. Books, which 
had been so great and real to him, were 
now mere shadows; he felt life calling 
to him. As he sat over his books, his 
mind would begin to wander from the 
page, he would fall to delicious dream- 
ing, and finally. take his hat and go out 
to loiter about on the chance of meet- 
ing her. 

The fifteenth of May was the day 
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set for the first examination—Greek 
grammar. On the afternoon of the 
same day, the Episcopal church would 
hold its annual garden party, which 
was one of Wessington’s social events. 
Notwithstanding the promptings of his 
old-time sober judgment, which told 
him that exam. time, especially for a 
would-be scholarship winner, was no 
season for attending garden parties, 
Stephen, encouraged by pedestrian and 
soda-fountain successes, had made bold 
to ask Miss Mabel if she would grant 
him the pleasure of escorting her to 
the festival; and she had graciously 
consented to accompany him. Stephen 
had never been to a garden party, nor 
had he ever deliberately “taken” a 
young lady anywhere. Hence, the 
preparations for the garden party far 
exceeded those for the Greek exami- 
nation. 

He decided that he must have a new 
spring suit for the occasion; which suit 
he accordingly procured from the same 
department store at which he had 
bought the former one. At the same 
time, he invested in a silver chain 
bracelet of “new” design, which next 
day decorated the round, white arm of 
Miss Mabel. 

The result of these and similar pur- 
chases was that, the day before the 
garden party, Stephen was horrified to 
find, on consulting his bank book and 
his pockets, that he possessed exactly 
one dollar and eleven cents in the 
world. And his allowance from home 
was not due for two weeks! When he 
fully realized his predicament, his 
whole thought was, not of such mun- 
dane things as board or laundry or ex- 
amination fees, but of the garden party. 
There were the tickets to buy ; and then 
inside there would be ice cream and 
strawberries and cake and so forth, all 
of which must, of course, be bought 
without stint. Besides, he had planned 
to get her some flowers. 

For a half hour he sat on the edge of 
the bed, quite at a loss what to do. 
Then a sudden idea occurred to him. 
He had heard of people pawning 
things; and he knew where there was 
a three balls’ sign down in the busi- 
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ness quarter of the town. Also, he 
knew of a place where they bought old 
clothes. He possessed a fairly good 
leather suit case, almost new, a silver 
watch, which his father and mother 
had given him last Christmas, a cravat 
pin, which he had bought for personal 
adornment a short time since, and the 
old, discarded suit of clothes. He 
packed the clothes into the suit case, 
and went out, his cheeks burning with 
furtive shame. An hour or so later, he 
returned without the suit case and with 
three dollars and a half in his pocket. 
It was very little for the great occa- 
sion, he reflected, but he would have to 
make it do. Also it grieved him sore- 
ly to think of having to go to the gar- 
den party without his watch and cravat 
pin. All the other fellows would have 
watches and cravat pins. 

It was now after three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and he had not opened a 
book that day. And the exam. in 
Greek grammar was to-morrow morn- 
ing! He must get a scholarship! What 
would his father and mother, who were 
so proud of his attainments, and had 
made such sacrifices to send him to 
high school, think of him if he failed? 

Stephen reflected with a pang that a 
similar examination would be set a 
month hence, for those who had not 
attended during the autumn term. If 
only he had some good excuse for de- 
ferring writing until then, he might 
make up the time he had wasted. But 
he had none. He set to work feverish- 
ly, determined to work all night, or as 
much of it as he could possibly stav 
awake. About two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he crawled into bed, his head a 
seething mass of Greek syntax. 

The next morning he awoke with a 
racking headache; a general feeling of 
soreness and lassitude, and a most pe- 
culiar sensation in his lower jaws. He 
got up, staggered over to the wash- 
stand, and gasped with amazement, as 
he saw his face reflected in the little 
cracked mirror. The lower portion of 
it was swollen to about three times its 
natural size. 

The garden party! Was ever mortal 
so cruelly circumstanced before? He 
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had been looking forward to this aft- 
ernoon for so long! And what would 
she think of him? And how could he 
explain? A stroke of adversity is such 
a cruel thing when one is very young; 
it is so all-pervading and so final! 

He went and sat down on the edge 
of the bed, his boyish shoulders droop- 
ing pitifully. And there thé stout old 
Irish landlady found him, when she en- 
tered the room an hour later. 

“Lord bless ye, Mister Barnes, 
shure it’s the mumps ye have! Well, 
well, indeed! An’ you a-goin’ to write 
on the examinations this very day! 
Shure it’s a black shame, that’s what 
it is! But niver ye mind, my lad; 
they'll shure let ve go through, ye're 
that good an’ reg’lar at yer books.” 

The good soul persuaded him to get 
back into bed again, covered him up 
with the blankets, and sent for the doc- 
tor, who pronounced.it a pretty bad 
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He sat up in bed and looked out. 


case-of mumps, wrote out a prescrip- 
tion, and forbade Stephen to go out of 
doors until he had seen him again. 

At Stephen’s request, the sympathiz- 
ing landlady brought him paper and 
ink; and, after many essays and much 
tearing up of good note paper, he’ 
achieved a letter to Miss Mabel. It 
conveyed the information that he had 
been taken ill very suddenly, etc., etc. 
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Without Stephen’s consciously intend- 
ing it to be so, it was vaguely sugges- 
tive of brain fever, or some such inter- 
esting and romantic ailment. It ended 
with profuse apologies and a humble 
request for ‘‘just a line” from her to 
cheer him in his loneliness and disap- 
pointment. This note he intrusted to 
the sraall son of the landlady, who, for 
a trifling consideration, agreed to de- 
liver it at once. 

Early in the afternoon there came a 
reply in Miss Mabel’s well-known hand- 
writing. Stephen could hardly wait 
until the small boy had closed the door 
to press the little note to his fervid, if 
somewhat swollen, lips. Dear girl! 
How good she was, and how much she 
meant to him! He tore open the let- 
ter eagerly, and, in a dazed and stupid 
way, read the following missive: 


Dearest Motte: I’m so sorry I can’t 
come out to spend next week with you. It’s 
exam. time, and I’m trying. Of course I 
don’t expect to pass; but papa wanted me 
to try. 

There are heaps of nice boys here this 
year, and I’m having an awfully good time. 
One of them is the funniest creature you 
saw; Stephen Barnes, his name is. 
He’s just a clumsy country fellow, and wears 
the most awful shirts and ties. You should 
hear the way the others make fun of him! 
He buys me lots of nice candies and things, 
though; really more than the nice boys do. 
The other day he gave me a perfectly beau- 
tiful silver bracelet-—one of the new kind, 
you know, that locks with a little silver 
key. I'll show it to you when I come out 
to see you. Are there any nice boys out 
there now? 
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Yesterday mamma and I went downtown 
and bought my new summer hat. It’s simply 
lovely—black, with white and pale pink 
roses—the new mushroom style, you know. 

Good-by, -and write me soon, there’s a 
dear. Affectionately, MABEL. 

As he finished the dazed perusal of 
this letter, Stephen caught the merry 
sound of a familiar laugh coming 
through his open window. He sat up 
in bed and looked out. Across the 
street, in the glorious spring sunshine, 
under the freshly opened leaves of the 
elms and maples, tripped Miss Mabel 
Marshall, arrayed in a gleaming white 
dress-and the new hat with the white- 
and-pink roses. Flecks of golden sun- 
light caught the silver bracelet on her 
round arm, and made it glitter. Clar- 
ence Darrow, in a new spring suit and 
immaculate linen, walked gallantly by 
her side. They were on their way to 
the garden party. 

It did not take Stephen long to re- 
cover his mental balance; the shock 
was such a sudden and rude one that 
it worked a speedy cure, and his first 
lesson from the great Hard Teacher 
was learned. After a short spiritual 
spasm, he lay back in bed calmly and 
calculated. His good excuse had come 
to him; another whole month to study 
before the exam. for those who had 
missed the first! That would just make 
up for the month that he had wasted. 
He reached over to the table, and se- 
cured his Greek grammar. 

“T’ll make that scholarship this time,” 
he said to himself, with conviction. 





S high sheriff of his county, Cap’n 

Aaron Sproul was not haughty. 

In midafternoon of a hot June 

day, he was trudging along a country 

road behind a drove of cattle, accom- 

panied by three deputy sheriffs as as- 
sistant herders. 

He did not believe in delegating big 
jobs to understrappers. In the inter- 
ests of numerous farmers, he had re- 
plevined the cattle from a _ crooked 
drover, who was betrayed by his pro- 
tested checks before he had been able 
to get the animals out of the county. 
Green fields on either side of the high- 
way tempted the tired brutes, and 
shady coverts invited them. They were 
not easy to manage. Therefore, 
Sheriff Sproul put a boy into the 
wagon behind his horse, and got down 
into the dust and swelter as boss of the 
job. 

Suddenly, the snorting, frothing 
muzzles of a span of horses jumped 
him. The horses had come spanking 
up behind, and the dust had hidden 
them. 

He ducked, and escaped to one side, 
and the horses kept on. Silver chains 
jingled all over them, and they drew a 
landau, whose varnish dazzled the eyes. 
A cockaded coachman drove, and in 
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much state on the back seat was a pom- 
pous-looking man, with fluffy Burnside 
whiskers. He was pinching his nose 
with two gloved fingers, and he cast a 
gaze of disgust on the cap’n in the 
ditch. ° 

“Faugh!” he ejaculated. “Stench 
and dust! Dust and stench! The 
peasantry should not be allowed to 
travel the highway with such rabble of 
brutes. Disperse them, coachman!” 

The big horses leaped forward when 
the whip cracked. The snap of the lash, 
and the jingle of harness chains, and 
the sunlight flashing through the dust 
on the turnout gave the cattle a lively 
scare. The herd split to right and left. 
The frail roadside fences could not re- 
strain that rush. With heads down and 
tails up, they scampered into the fields. 
It was a stampede there was no check- 
ing. 

In all his life, Cap’n Sproul had 
never been a victim of a more wan- 
ton, contemptuous, and insulting per- 
formance. Such splendor of equipage 
among the quiet hills of Smyrna aston- 
ished him. But mere surprise was the 
mildest of his sentiments just then. He 
picked up a stone in each hand, and 
ran after the carriage. He threw them, 
and picked up two more. But his first 
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missiles fell short, and the carriage was 
too far away to make the heaving of 
the others worth while. He stood in 
the middle of the road, and watched 
the turnout top a hill, and go down out 
of sight, 

One of his aides was the Smyrna 
deputy sheriff. He came through the 
dust to the sheriff, after he had vainly 
tried to flank the fleeing herd. 

“That’s Old Velvet Mitt, all right, 
and all over!” he snorted. “When it 
comes to the rights and feelin’s of other 
people, he hain’t got no more thought 
than God gave to a goose.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you know 
that old corncob stuck into a halved 
squash that just rode past here?” de- 
manded the sheriff. 

“You bet I know him; and so would 
you know him, if you lived in Smyr- 
na,” returned the man. “That’s old P. 
Wyville Whittaker, the feller that’s 
bought about half the farms in this 
town, and hitched ’em together into a 
dukery, or whatever he’s tryin’ to make 
out of it.” 

“Oh, that’s the skunk, is it?’’ said 
Cap’n Sproul, his tone indicating that 
he had heard of P. Wyville Whittaker, 
of Smyrna.- “Is that his regular style 
of operatin’?” 

“Sometimes one way, sometimes an- 
other. He'll run you into the ditch 
one day, and next day will have you 
and all your folks up to his place, and 
set out ice cream and grub, and have 
fiddlers to play for a dance in his big 
barn, and all that. I can’t seem to fig- 
ger him out, blamed if I can.” 

Another lieutenant had come up, 
after futile attempt to head off a dozen 
cows that had scampered in different 
directions. 

“He ain’t givin’ no ice cream away 
to you because he likes you,” said he, 
overhearing. “He’s just usin’ you folks 
to help him play Lord High Gull, and 
entertain them gilt-edge nobs that visit 
him from the city. He thinks it’s 
style.” 

“Do free American citizens up this 
way pass around good people, and let 
that old plug-hatted slush-swab make 
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a show of ’em?” demanded the cap’n, 
tossing away his rocks, 

“As long as he don’t poison his grub, 
I believe in grabbing what you can 
get,” stated the Smyrna deputy. 

“Look here, my friend, I’ve been 
round the world consid’able,” snapped 
Cap’n Sproul. “They have dukes and 
so forth over in England, to pass pap 
and patronize people, but if that style 
gets to operatin’ in the county of Cuxa- 
bexis, it will be time for decent people 
to move out of it. It ain’t what a man 
does to you—it’s the way he docs it! 
It’s just the same whether it’s passin’ 
around the ice cream or scarin’ cattle 
out of the road. You noticed how he 
done that to me, didn’t you? Well, 
there’s a man named Whittaker that 
needs to be set down hard enough so 
that he’ll stick to his chair and meditate 
a while.” 

“Tf he had known you was high 
sheriff of the county, he’d have been 
more polite, probably,” suggested the 
Smyrna deputy. 

The cap’n was calm with the men- 
ace of baleful purpose. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference who 
Iam. I’m one of the people. I ain’t 
tryin’ to start any dukery in a free and 
independent country, like some of these 
fellows are that have stolen a wad, and 
got out into the open country with it. 
The woods are gettin’ full of *em! And 
when a man thumbs his nose at me, 
and calls me a peasant, ridin’ past in 
his old gilt sugar bowl, he'll have a 
chance to hear my side of the case when 
the time comes right. Now, get busy, 
you fellows, and round up them cat- 
tle!” 

The June grasses had tempted the 
hungry creatures, and they had not 
scattered far. After vigorous running 
and shooing, the cap’n and his men got 
them back into the dusty road, and 
again took up the march. 

The way led them past the gates of 
“Whittaker Manor.” This information 
was imparted by gilt scrollwork in the 
gate archway. 

“So that’s where old Lord Lywhoo- 
pus lives, is it, and that’s the way he 
hangs out?” inquired the sheriff, mop- 
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ping his face with his grimy handker- 
chief. “I’ve seen them kind of fences 
around an insane horsepittle. Let’s 
you folks in, does he, once in a while, 
so as to use you to show off with be- 
fore the city folks? Probably calls you 
peasants, don’t he, behind your back?” 
He was addressing the Smyrna deputy. 
“Tt don’t make much difference to us 
what he calls us,” returned that callous 
individual. “We cal’late to keep even 
with him—and a little plus. There ain’t 
a man in the whole United States that’s 
gettin’ trimmed the way he’s gettin’ 
trimmed by them he hires and them he 
lets farms to. He thinks he’s joshin’ 
us, and we know we're joshin’ him!’ 
“You ain’t showin’ the American 
spirit,” objected the cap’n indignantly. 
He looked at the gates, and then at 


the tower of the big house beyond the* 


trees. “I’d like to show him a little 
American spirit of the right kind,” he 
muttered. “‘There’s too many of them 
kind of dudes gettin’ a hold on this 
country. I'll keep on my way thankin’ 
God that I’m an American citizen that 
ain’t above doin’ his duty, even if it’s 
drivin’ replevined cattle.” 

For two days after he had returned 
to Newry, Sheriff Sproul, as a proud, 
freeborn citizen, who had been master 
of men in his day, pondered sullenly 
on the manners and character of P. 
Wyville Whittaker. - As he had said to 
his deputy, it was not precisely what 
the lordly baron of Smyrna had done 
to him—it was the way in which he 
had done it. Such airs seemed to be 
almost criminal in a free land. And it 
was plain that Whittaker was sapping 
the independence of those who sur- 
rounded him. In the past, Cap’n Sproul 
had been able to square accounts with 
those who had despitefully used him. 
The aloofness of Whittaker troubled 
him. Whittaker had flouted him, and 
driven on, leaving him to chew insult 
and dust. He feared he might never 
meet Whittaker in a fair field for opera- 
tions. 

On the second day, his friend Hiram 
Look came in breezily, and informed 
hiny that he ought to be taking thought 
regarding the county convention, 
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“T can’t find out that there’s any one 
in the field against you for sheriff,” 
said Hiram. “But, of course, you need 
to make a little demonstration. I’ve 
been thinking that 2 

“You'd better save your brain work 
for your own business,” advised the 
sheriff sullenly. “I don’t need it in 
mine.” 

“But if you’re goin’ to be nominated 
two weeks from now, you’ve got to 
get up and 

“T ain’t goin’ to be nominated. I 
wouldn’t take this office again, even if 
it was a diamond big as a hen’s egg, 
and packed in a sea chest of gold dust, 
used instead of bran. No, sir! I’m all 
done sheriffin’ !” 

Hiram gaped at him in dismay. For 
two years, the old showman had found 
the sheriff’s office full of interest as a 
loafing place, and had joined in the 
sheriff’s tours of duty with the zest of 
one who had realized that his retire- 
ment from the circus ring tended to 
monotony. 

“Why, you’ve got to run again!” 
protested Hiram. “The voters are ex- 
pectin’ it. You’ve made a good sheriff. 
And it ain’t usin’ me right if you don’t 
run. I don’t want it said that a man I 
named for the office only had one two- 
years’ term.” 

“You needn’t talk to me,” said the 
sheriff curtly. “You want me to be 
sheriff of this county, because it gives 
you a chance to stick your nose into 
county business pretty deep. Now, you 
needn’t get mad! That’s the truth. 
You hain’t got enough business of your 
own to keep you busy. And the voters 
of this county want me to keep on be- 
in’ sheriff because they never found one 
before who would run errunts for ’em 
the way I’ve done. Every old yap up 
country or down has come huntin’ me 
up to do everything, from layin’ a ghost 
to curin’ chiilblains. I’ve got done be-- 
in’ chore boy for this county. I came 
back from the sea to settle down and 
enjoy life, and I hain’t had a mite of 
real comfort yet. I hain’t had no peace 
or relaxation. [I a 

“Say, you, look here!” interposed 
Hiram indignantly. “What kind of bluff 














talk are you tryin’ to make to me? You 
know you'd dieif you wasn’t in some- 
thing. You was pretty nigh crazy from 
doin’ nothing when I struck back here 
to settle down, myself. Now, don’t 
give me that kind of talk. Own up 
what’s the real trouble with you to- 
day !” 

“There’s no trouble with me,” per- 
sisted the sheriff gloomily? “Only I’ve 
got done bein’ imposed on. Why, it 
was less than two days ago I was 4 

At that moment the turnkey tapped 
discreetly, and ushered into Sheriff 
Sproul’s private office a man, the sight 
of whom brought him forward in his 
armchair, teeth set and eyes afire. The 
new arrival was Mr. P. Wyville Whit- 
taker. Mr. Whittaker fixed his eyes on 
Hiram’s silk hat, and addressed it: 

“I presume I have the honor of 
speaking to the high sheriff of this 
county.” He took off his own silk hat, 
and fixed his eyeglasses on his nose, to 
stare more intently at Hiram’s head- 
gear. 

“Tl break in on this plug-hat rally 
long enough to say that I’m sheriff,” 
said the cap’n icily. 
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“Looked to see me with a tin helmet on, and a red sash or a sword, did you?” inquired the cap’n. 








Whittaker looked him over, with sur- 
prise and some disappointment. 

“You don’t doubt my word, do you?” 
inquired the cap’n, in the level tone of 
menace. 

“In my travels abroad, I have been 
accustomed to see chiefs of the police 
bureaus distinguished by some—er— 
form of attire that—er—distinguishes 
them—er——” stammered Mr. Whitta- 
ker, rather uneasy under the sheriff’s 
stare. 

“Looked to see me with a tin hel- 
met on, and a red sash or a sword, did 
you?” inquired the cap’n. 

The visitor did not understand this 
quick hostility. He did not recognize 
the dusty “peasant” who had obtruded 
his cattle on his attention. 

“T will make myself known,” stated 
Mr. Whittaker, holding out a card in 
his gloved fingers. He wanted to see 
this plain person grovel before him as 
the up-country sycophants groveled. 

3ut Sheriff Sproul waved it aside. 
All his rancor was on the surface now. 
That resentment had been like a pan of 
milk—set for two days—and the cream 
of it was thick. 


















“IT know who you be,” he growled. 
“You’re Weevil Whittaker, and unless 
you've got something pretty important 
in the way of business, I'll inform you 
that my time is took up just now.” 

“I’m rather astonished, I’ll admit,” 
said Mr. Whittaker, bridling in his turn. 
“IT have been most punctilious in my 
respect to you, sir. And my name is 
not ‘Weevil.’ ” 

“T don’t know what the matter is 
with you this morning, Aaron,” pro- 
tested Hiram, “but you don’t seem to 
be in the right frame of mind to tran- 
sact business with gentlemen. I know 
you, and can stand you, but this gent is 
a stranger, and I protest.” 

“Tf you’ve got any business with me, 
I'll attend to it, Mister Weevil Whit- 
taker,” put in the sheriff. Then he 
turned on Hiram. “I'll run my office 
to suit myself, without your buttin’ in. 
It ain’t laid down in the rules here that 
I've got to roll over and bark and 
sneeze every time any one comes in, or 
that I’ve got to hop up, and kiss ’em.” 

“My name, sir, is P. Wyville Whit- 
taker. Do not insult me by nicknames. 
I should have intrusted my business 
with you to my solicitor. But I came 
myself in order that there should be 
no formality to it—in order that we 
might talk the matter over pleasantly. 
Now that I’m here, I wish I had sent 
my solicitor.” He returned Cap’n 
Sproul’s glare with interest. “But so 
long as I’m here, I shall state my busi- 
ness.” 

It was plain that Mr. Whittaker was 
not a timid man. He fluffed out his 
white Burnsides truculently, and took 
two steps nearer the sheriff. This 
stocky man with the sunburned face 
and slouchy garb did not impress him 
as being a personage of much impor- 
tance. 

“You may not know it, sir, but I am 
the largest landed proprietor in this 
county, and as such I consider that I 
have a right to political consideration. 
You see, I am wasting no words. I be- 
lieve you told me your time was valu- 
able. I have leisure and ability. I de- 
sire to devote myself to the public 
affairs of the county.” 
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His every sentence was like a lash 
on the wounded feelings of Cap’n 
Sproul. The supercilious cock of his 
head, the look in his eyes, the memory 
of how he had passed him on the road, 
sneering at a free and independent 
American citizen—such the cap’n’s pa- 
triotic reflection—made him forget all 
official decorum now. It was a matter 
between P. Wyville Whittaker and 
himself. 

“You'd better get my friend Look, 
here, to have you elected a county 
duke,” suggested the cap’n. “He’s got 
a good deal of political power. He’s 
always twittin’? me that he made me 
sheriff of this county.” 

“T have been thinking while I have 
canvassed the desirable county offices 
that I would accept that of State sen- 
ator,” retorted Mr. Whittaker promptly 
and acridly. “But the county seems to 
need, most of all, a new high sheriff.” 

“T shall begin to think so myself 
pretty soon,” declared Hiram. “Friend- 
ship is all right to impose on, Aaron, 
but you want to remember there’s such 
a thing as imposing too much.” 

Mr. Whittaker turned to this new 
ally. 

“If this man, here, is a fair sample 
of officeholders, I think what the voters 
are telling me is true; there is a call 
for a change. I have been approached 
by many.” 

“So was I when I was runnin’ for 
office,” stated Cap’n Sproul. “This is 
a great county for approachin’, pro- 
vidin’ they think you’ve got the where- 
withal.” 

Whittaker disregarded him. 

“It is a serious matter for a county 
to consider, sir, the selection of proper 
officials. First of all, dignity should 
attach to public office. I feel that I can 
give any position the proper sort of 
dignity. I understand that in politics 
one should not be overmodest. I want 
the people of the county to know me 
better, so that they may realize my abil- 
ities. That is why I have come here to- 
day to interview the high sheriff. I 
propose to call on all the leading men 
of the county, and state my desires in 
this respect and my capabilities.” 
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“You needn’t waste any more breath 
on me,” broke in the cap’n, though Mr. 
Whittaker was not addressing him. “I 
can see that you are just the man this 
county is sufferin’ for. You'd be a 
good man for high sheriff. I’m getting 
done with the job. You take it.” 

“T will,” said Mr. Whittaker prompt- 
ly. “A great deal could be made out 
of the position by a.man of standing, 
and intellect, and dignified address. I 
could administer justice from my es- 
tate’”—he turned to Hiram, who seemed 
to be sympathizing with him—“in quite 
the old English style. It is a most 
happy suggestion, even though it is 
made in a jeering spirit by a man really 
beneath my notice.” 

“Hang up your hat, and grab in on 
the job right now,” continued the sher- 
iff sarcastically. “There’s a fellow in 
the doghole needin’ a bath, and a luna- 
tic that the county commissioners have 
ordered taken off to the horsepittle. 
You can break yourself in on them two 
jobs. Then invite your aristocritters 
and your peasantry up to your estate, 
and celebrate with an ice-cream festi- 
val.” 

“You see fit to be humorous, sir,” 
returned Mr. Whittaker dignifiedly, 
“but I now assure you that 1 am not 
joking. It will be a benefit to this 
county to remove such a man as you 
from office. I’ve been looking for just 
such an opportunity as this. I'll warn 
you that I have means, and I always 
get what I go after. I have no more 
time to waste on you.” 

He turned his back on the cap’n. 

“You seem to be a gentleman, sir,” 
he said to the flattered Hiram. “This 
person says he is not to be a candidate 
for his office again. Is that some more 
of his humor?” 

“He was just tellin’ me, friend to 
friend, before you came in, that he 
wouldn’t take another nomination, not 
on any account.” 

Then Hiram hastened on. The cap’n 
had been so bitter and so emphatic that 
his friend believed he meant what he 
said. He had just repeated his declara- 
tion to Whittaker. Hiram was an op- 
portunist. His nature craved occupa- 
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tion. He loved to be in the eye of the 
public. And unless he could march in 
the forefront of events, life lost its 
piquancy for him. Now, suddenly, he 
found himself present at the birth of a 
sheriff’s boom, and he proposed to 
make himself chief figure. 

It was not desertion of the cap’n. 
Hiram didn’t look at it in that light. 
He simply did not propose to follow 
Aaron Sproul into the obscurity that 
gentleman craved. Another band 
wagon was passing. He made a jump 
for it. 

“No, sir, not on any account, so he 
was tellin’ me,” he cried, before the 
sheriff could open his mouth. ‘He'll 
tell you, or any one else in this county 
will tell you, that I made him sheriff 
two years ago. I was his manager. 
Started him in the fight. He really 
didn’t want to start in. But I made him 
sheriff. My name is Look—Hiram 
Look. They all know me. Leave this 
thing in my hands, Mr. Whittaker, and 
I'll see you through. It’s no graft or 
brace game. I do it just simply for the 
sake of showin’ the public that I’m an 
operator when I start in. Now, what 
do you say—and, remember, anybody 
in this county can tell you the same as 
I tell you of myself?” 

“I most certainly accept your offer, 
Mr. Look,” said the magnate. “I don’t 
need to ask any one else—I can rec- 
ognize an able and practical man when 
I see him.” 

The cap’n stood up. His face was 
stony. His eyes blazed. 

“T hain’t got any objection to you 
two birds-of-a-feather plughatters start- 
in’ any kind of a campaign you're a 
mind to,” he said, “but you ain’t goin’ 
to make my office the headquarters for 
it—not to campaign against me! 
Heave short, and up killick! ‘Get out 
of here!” 

“T don’t want any hard feelin’s be- 
tween us, Aaron,” pleaded his friend, 
“but seein’ that you won’t run again, 


“Say, see here, Mister Look, you’ve 


just took one man to manage. Go 
manage him. But don’t you try to 
manage me out of this thing. I’m goin’ 
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to run for sheriff again!” He made 
the announcement calmly, 

“You said you was out of it,” barked 
Hiram, astounded. 

“T ain’t givin’ away my political se- 
crets first crack to the man that’s man- 
agin’ another fellow’s campaign,” ob- 
served the cap’n reprovingly. 

It was a taunt that maddened Hiram. 

“But I wasn’t managin’ anybody’s 
campaign till you up and swore you 
wouldn’t run.” 

“There’s northin’ like testin’ out how 
loyal a man is before you decide to try 
him.” 

This was an allegation still more 
maddening. It was unjust. But for 
two years Sheriff Aaron Sproul had 
never lost the acute consciousness that 
Hiram Look considered him merely as 
his political ward—his own creation. 
Hiram had never allowed him to for- 
get it. Nor had he allowed their mu- 
tual friends in the county to forget it. 
Whenever political topics came up in 
course of conversation, Hiram made 
reference to the manner in which he 
had produced Aaron Sproul, and made 
him sheriff of Cuxabexis. He had 
rushed in that day, arrogating to him- 
self the management of a second cam- 
paign that should continue the cap’n in 
office—subject for more boasts of his 
efficiency as a manager. The cap'n had 
rebelled in the only way left to him 
he had refused to take the office—vent- 
ing all the spleen of the two years. 
Now that Hiram had divorced himself, 
by sudden ambitious impulse to keep 
in the swim, the cap’n saw his oppor- 
tunity to strike out for himself. It was 
an exhilarating sense of freedom. He 
resolutely put behind him regret that 
he had been obliged to sacrifice a too 
officious friend. 

“T’ve seen changeable things in my 
time,’ Hiram reproached him, “women 
and weather included, but I’ll be blasted 
if you don’t ring the centre cane and 
take the silver cake tray! Do you mean 
to stand there, and tell me that you’re 
goin’ to be a candidate for sheriff 
again, after what you told me not fif- 
teen minutes ago?” 

“T’m not only goin’ to be a candi- 
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date, but I’m goin’ to be next sheriff 
of this county—and it’s goin’ to be 
done under my own sail—tugs, board- 
ers, wreckers, and salvagers warned off 
the ship!” declared the cap’n stoutly. 
“How many more times have I got to 
tell you two to get somewhere else and 
establish your headquarters ?” 

“Tm perfectly willing and entirely 
ready to leave,” said Mr, Whittaker, 
slamming his silk hat upon his head. 
“But, before leaving, I assure you that 
it will give me much pleasure to show 
to the voters of this county the picture 
of a gentleman running for office 
against “ti 

Cap’n Sproul started for him sea- 
sonably, and was close under his nose 
when he reached that point where he 
was about to declare his rival’s charac- 
ter. 

“Pick that word careful,” the 
sheriff advised. “If I wasn’t a fair 
player in this game, I’d let you go 
ahead and say just what would give 
me the excuse I’m lookin’ for. Ever 
since you thumbed your nose at me 
and j 

“T never did such a _ disgraceful 
thing!” roared the amazed and insulted 
Whittaker. 

“I’ve been waitin’ for the right time 
to come to peg that nose back into what 
little brain you’ve got,” the cap’n went 
on, disregarding interruption. “But 
I'll do you in a better way. Only don’t 
make me forget myself. Pick your 
word right.” 

3ut Mr. Whittaker, wholly con- 
founded by this style of discourse, 
merely clawed his fluffy “sideboards,” 
and goggled at the sheriff. 

“Lead him away,” the cap’n com- 
manded Hiram. “Take him out, and 
introduce him to that same gang of 
buzzards that you brought around to 
smell of me when you was holdin’ me 
up by the scruff of the neck.” 

His friend blinked for a time, plainly 
much bewildered, and then followed 
the indignant Mr. Whittaker from the 
room. 

When Cap’n Sproul sat down at his 
desk again, he held his shoulders more 
erect, his chin higher. He lighted a 
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“T want it, and I'll have it.” 


_long cigar, disdaining his usual pipe. 
He cocked the cigar perkily in the cor- 
ner of his mouth. That little, gnawing, 


hateful sense, irritating to an in- 
dependent man, that he owed his posi- 
tion to another, left him. He drew his 
gold badge of office from a drawer of 
the desk, breathed on it, rubbed it 
bright with his sleeve, and pinned it 
on his coat. He scowled a bit when 
another idea occurred to him. But 
with determination on his features, he 
at last went to a closet, and pulled 
down a hatbox. He got out the silk 
hat which he wore under protest on 
the stated formal occasions when a 
judge of the court demanded, shined it 
up against his elbow, and donned it. 
Then he resumed his position at his 
desk, very straight in his chair. There 
was a picture of Hiram Look on his 


desk. The sheriff put it into 
a drawer. He had got out 
from under “management.” 
He was skipper of his own 
craft. And the man who was 
trying to climb upon his quar- 
ter-deck, with Hiram Look 
to boost him, was P. Wyville 
Whittaker, than whom there 
was not another in the uni- 
verse that he hated with more 
fervor at that instant. 

Hiram Look came hurrying 
back, and broke in upon his 
comfortable meditations. 

“Tt ain’t no way for you to 
perform—no, it ain't,” 
stormed his former support- 
er. “You gave me a fair and 
square talk that you was out 
of it—wouldn’t stay in, and I 
took you at your own word. 
That P. Weedle Whittaker 
ain't the kind of a man I'd 
train with against you—and 
you know it! But if you was 
out, he might as well be in. 
Now, if you propose to stay 
in, I’m with you—that’s all!” 

“First, you desert me, and 
jump to Whittaker, and then 
you dump Whittaker, and lash 
back to me, with head and 
tail up! You'd be a great 
manager to put confidence in,” re- 
marked the cap’n accusingly. “There’s 
no knowin’ who you'd be for ten min- 
utes from now!” 

“Tt ain’t a square deal you’re givin’ 
me,” persisted Hiram, in desperate fer- 
vor. “I don’t know what’s got into 
you all of a sudden, but I made you, 
and by thunder I'll stick to you, and 
trust in your comin’ to your senses.” 

“You will stick, hey?” blazed the 
cap’n, feeling his new freedom threat- 
ened thus early. “Well, you go to 
daubin’ a little glue onto me, and try 
to stick, and see what happens to you!” 

“T had the thing all fixed for you, 
straight and regular, this morning,” 
mourned his friend. “I was goin’ to 
tell you about it, when you up and said 
you wouldn’t run. I had been takin’ 
thought of you and your interests.” 

















The cap’n’s conscience pricked him 
for a moment. But the next instant, 
he steeled himself. He was his own 
man! 

“All it needed was a demonstration 
at the convention,” went on the old 
showman. His eyes kindled as he 
thought upon that demonstration that 
he had planned. “I was goin’ to bring 
the old elephant down from my farm, 
and have her on hand as the Republican 
party emblem. I would march her, all 
togged out in her velvet robe, and a 
banner with your name on it. Why, 
it’s just them things that starts the 
hoorah, Aaron! Even if some opposi- 
tion sprung up at the last minute in 
the convention, I was all ready for it. 
I was goin’ to have the Newry band, 
of course, and the Ancient and Honor- 
able Firemen of Scotaze would “i 

“Just what I suspected!” broke in 
the cap’n wrathfully. “I knew well 
enough I’d have to have that poultice 
slapped onto me. Just because you’ve 
been kifoogled into bein’ the foreman 
of that red-shirted gang of devourin’ 
caterpillars, do you think every public 
meetin’ in this county wants to be 
spoiled by havin’ ’em on hand?” 

“Tt’s an organization that’s made up 
of the solid men of this county, to-day,” 
insisted Hiram. “You don’t realize 
what a political power it is as I’ve 
got it reorganized. We’ve got hon- 
orary members in every town in Cuxa- 
bexis. That’s my own idea. I was 
goin’ to tell you about it this mornin’ 
when I first came in, if you hadn’t gone 
to bouncin’ up and down in that chair 
like an old rubber ball filled with hot 
air and cayenne pepper. Now I’m go- 
in’ to say a word or two, myself. I 
can stand about so much from any man 
—and then friendship ceases. I’ve 
worked for you. Ive organized for 
you. Now I’m goin’ to grab in, and 
back you in that convention!” 

“You'll find you never grabbed any- 
thing so hot since hell had a kittle bile 
over !” 

“Do you mean to say you throw my 
offers in my face?” 

“What I say is, you’ve picked your 
hoss—now go ahead and team him.” 
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“Then friendship ceases!” 

“If your kind of friendship.is to hod- 
rah that bunch of Scotaze dinner wras- 
slers onto me, for me to buy grub and 
badges and band music for, then let it 
cease. I’d rather have it cease than 
seize. You go look them two words up 
in the dictionary. They’re spelled dif- 
ferent.” 

They stood and glowered at each 
other for a full minute. 

“Say, you and me has had a good 
many differences of opinion in past 
years,” vouchsafed Hiram, “and I’ve 
stood a good many of your cranky 
notions, but here’s the time when you 
fall off the tight wire, and there ain’t 
any net under you! I give you one 
more chance.” 

“Chance for what? - Invite them 
haere grasshoppers of your’n to a 
banquet ?” 

“A chance to be next sheriff of this 
county, unless you’ve changed your 
mind again in the last two minutes, and 
don’t want it.” 

“T want it, and I’ll have it; and for 
the next two years there won’t be a 
man in a plug hat sittin’ at the end of 
this desk, here, and explainin’ to all 
strangers that come along how he 
found me up country, livin’ in a den, 
and walkin’ around on my hands and 
knees, and brought me down here, and 
made a high sheriff out of me.” 

“T'll bet ye five hundred good, clean 
dollars that ye won’t have it. I made 
ye—I can unmake ye! I'll put you so 
far out of the runnin’ that the crowd 
will be home doin’ their chores when 
you come in under the wire.” 

“What will you do it with? Old 
Emp’ror Mophandle and his pussy-wil- 
ler whiskers ?” 

“T can do it with a yaller dog, if I 
set out to. But I can tell you right 
now that Whittaker will be the next 
high sheriff of this county—I’ve got 
five hundred dollars that says so!” 

“T might just as well finance my 
campaign that way as any,” stated the 
sheriff grimly. “Make your check, and 
T’ll make mine, and we’ll hand ’em to 
the turnkey.” 

The wager was posted without fur- 
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ther exchange of opinions, and Hiram 
started to leave, with an air of proud 
and final farewell. 

“It may get to him in other ways—I 
won't guarantee it can be kept away 
from him—but I want you to under- 
stand that it won't be me that does it. 
I propose to play fair with you all 
through. I won’t stampede your can- 
didate, much as I hate him,”’ remarked 
the cap’n. 

Hiram found this utterance cryptic. 

“What are you drivin’ at?” he de- 
manded. 

“T suppose I ought to tell him,” the 
sheriff went on. “It ain’t fair to man 
or beast to stand by and see such 
things done. I really don’t hate him 
enough to see it done. But I’ve put 
my money up, and I won’t take any un- 
fair advantage. I won’t tell him about 
them Scotaze Ancients. I won’t give 
it away what you propose to load onto 
his back.” 

Retort failed Hiram. He choked 
over the few words with which he tried 
to express his feelings, and then 
stamped out. 

A half hour later, Cap’n Sproul 
heard the jingle of harness chains, and 
looked out of the window. The equi- 
page of P. Wyville Whittaker was pass- 
ing, evidently bound out of town on 
its return trip to Smyrna. The two silk 
hats on the rear seat of the landau 
glinted with a sheen that matched the 
sparkle of the varnish. Hiram was ac- 
companying his candidate into the field. 

The cap’n took off his own silk hat, 
and meditatively scrubbed it with his 
sleeve. 

“As a general thing,” he said, ad- 
dressing the headgear, “I don’t approve 
of a plug hat, either to wear on your 
head or to ornament a parlor ‘what- 
not’ with. But from what I’ve seen 
lately, I reckon that the day has gone 
past when the free and independent 
American voter picks out the man in 
overalls. I'll do a little office canvass- 
in’ on my own hook—and I'll show 
em that I can dress the part.” 

He affixed the official cockade to the 
hat, and marched downtown to nego- 
tiate with the Newry stable keeper for 
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his best turnout. He did not propose 
to give Hiram too much of a start. 

A half hour later, he, too, left the 
shire town. He was conveyed in a two- 
seated trap drawn by a tandem hitch, 
and a Newry deputy sheriff was driver. 
The first outposts he proposed to visit 
were his various deputies, scattered 
about the county. He reckoned on 
these as loyal adherents, who would 
put him next to the men who had been 
selected, or who would be chosen later, 
as delegates to the county convention. 

The town of Vienna was first in his 
way. 

His spanking arrival in the village at- 
tracted much interest, so much that the 
sheriff was gratified. Deputy Lynch 
was on the platform of the general 
store, lined up with his fellow citizens 
when Cap’n Sproul’s tandem swung 
close to them, and halted. 

“On your farewell tower, be ye, sher- 
iff?’ inquired Deputy Lynch politely. 
“The boys and I have just been talking 
the news over. It was somewhat of a 
surprise. But I suppose you know your 
own business best.” 

“Meanin’ just what business?” in- 
quired the sheriff. 

“T didn’t know there was anything 
more important just now than what 
we’ve heard. Your friend Look just 
passed through with the news that you 
wasn’t goin’ to run again, and he 
brought the new candidate—the rich 
feller that’s been buyin’ up the town 
of Smyrna in hunks. Well, we’re glad 
to see you on your farewell tower, 
sheriff. Of course, you’ve made some 
enemies in the county, speakin’ frank- 
ly, like man should speak to man, but 
any one that doesn’t make enemies usu- 
ally don’t amount to much.” 

“You just repeat that again what Hi- 
ram Look said about me,” directed the 
recipient of the news, “and you needn't 
add onto them personal opinions.” 

Deputy Lynch did as he was bade. 

“Then I announce to you, one and 
all, that aforesaid Look is a liar, from 
clew to earring, and from main truck 
to ke’lson. He’s a sneak and a cow- 
ard.” 

“You'll excuse me, sheriff, but that 
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don’t seem to be very pretty talk to use 
to us about a gent that went to work 
two years ago, and made you 

Cap’n Sproul landed out over the 
wheel on his sturdy legs, and marched 
up on the platform, checking Lynch in 
the middle of his rebuke. The man’s 
air hinted at disloyalty. 

“You takin’ orders from Look or 
me?” he demanded. He did not give 
his deputy time to reply. “The kind 
of talk I use about a man that lies to 
hurt my interests after he’s turned 
traitor to me is the kind of talk that 
it suits me to use, and I don’t want 
any comments. You pass it around 
this town, you here assembled, that I’m 
a candidate for renomination, and 
don’t you believe nobody else, not if 
they come here with an autograph let- 
ter from George Washington himself. 
Now, Lynch, you walk this way.” 

He took the man by the arm, and 
dragged him out of earshot. 

“T want you to round up the town 
committee, and take me around to see 
the convention delegates, if they’ve 
been chosen, and eo 
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Cap'n Sproul leaped forward, and dealt Deputy Lynch a buffet on the jaw that sent him reeling. 





“Excuse me, sheriff,” broke in Dep- 
uty Lynch. “But a feller has to grab 
quick in politics. And when Mr. Look 
came here and said what he said, I 
pledged myself.” 

“You mean to stand up and tell me 
you straddled there on that store plat- 
form, like a young crow in the nest, 
and shut your eyes and opened your 
mouth, and swallowed the first gob that 
was dropped into it?” 

“I’ve got myself to look after—and 
it was your friend Look that said it. I 
reckoned he ought to know.” 

“Well, this is the high sheriff’s friend 
Sproul that’s talkin’ to you now. You 
get busy, and do what I told you to.” 

Lynch backed away, and stared at 
him sullenly. 

“Mutiny, eh?” snarled the cap’n. 

“None of the ordinary boys in the 
county would have started in against 
you, sheriff, but when Mr. Look 
launches that rich fellow, he’s in a way 
to stir ’em up, I tell you that.” te 
backed away a little farther. “I don’t 
want any trouble over this with you, 
but politics is politics. They might 
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have cussed, and voted for you just 
the same, but now: ‘8 

“Hold on, there, Lynch! Don’t you 
hint about me as though I was an epi- 
demic of smallpox in this county. If 
you’ve got anything to say, come out 
with it.” 

“T’ll simply say this: There ain’t a 
town in this county but what you been 
there and cuffed some one ’round like 
you'd handle nigger sailors. Now, you 
keep right back, there! You tackle me 
before witnesses, and I’ll sue ye! I’m 
givin’ you what you asked for.” The 
cap’n felt sudden thirst for informa- 
tion—a line on what the trouble was. 
“Mebbe it’s your nature,” continued the 
resentful Lynch, remembering, “but it’s 
been hard on them that was under you, 
just the same. Any time I want that 
kind of handlin’, ’'H hire out, and go 
to sea. The most of us hain’t dared to 
come into your office unless we came in 
behind a net. You’ve asked me for 
facts—and them’s the facts.” 

“Anything else?” inquired 
Sproul. 

“Well, I can see a chance to get a 
little smoother gent into that office.” 

“Meanin’ Old Velvet Mitt, eh?” 

Deputy Lynch was thoroughly a 
rebel. It was plain that his talk with 
Hiram Look had fortified him. 

“Callin? names ain’t makin’ votes. 
But I’d rather have a man that you can 
call Velvet Mitt than a man that is 
called Old Pickled Sculpin from one 
end of the county to the other.” 

That impudence deserved and re- 
ceived suitable reply. Cap’n Sproul 
leaped forward, and dealt Deputy 
Lynch a buffet on the jaw that sent 
him reeling. 

After that episode, it was plain that 
political effort in Vienna, on that day, 
at least, would not be likely to yield 
profitable results. 

The sheriff mounted into his resplen- 
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dent equipage. There was .silence in 
the group on the store platform, but 
whether that silence was respectful or 
resentful Cap’n*Sproul did not wait to 
ascertain. He gave.a curt order to his 
driver, and they rode away. 

“You drive ‘back to Newry,” com- 
manded the sheriff. 

“T reckon it ain’t much use to chase 
a lie when it has got as much start as 
that one has,” agreed his deputy. 
“Them fellers think they’ve got you 
to goin’, don’t they? Lynch never 
would have perked up like that if he 
hadn’t felt pretty mighty sure.” 

“Maybe you think so, too?” suggest- 
ed the cap’n suspiciously. 

“T will say that they seem to be do- 
in’ business smart and proper—and 
with a good start,” said the other. “But 
if I was in your place, I wouldn’t give 
up this easy.” 

“Look here, my friend,” said the 
cap’n, reaching forward, and tapping 
stubby forefinger against his deputy’s 
back, “don’t you get into any doubtful 
frame of mind about me. Advise in- 
quirin’ friends not to, either. If you 
think that old roll of cotton battin’ with 
two ounces of brains wrapped up in it, 
and lugged around under one arm 
through this county by a reformed kan- 
garoo trainer, is going to beat me for 
high sheriff, you’d better go join them 
Scotaze Ancients, and get in with your 
own brand of intellect.” 

“T don’t think so,” protested the dep- 
uty loyally. 

“Well, then, team along, and don’t 
act as though you was ponderin’ on or- 
derin’ flowers, choir, four hacks, and 
a gravestone.” 


The campaign for sheriff in Cuxa- 
bexis—the most notable political event 
in the county’s history—contained 
astonishing features, that will be pre- 
sented in the next number of Smiru’s. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ROBT. A. GRAEF 


DON’T look the least like a minis- 

* ter’s little girl,” she said compla- 
cently, apropos of her afternoon 
shadow as it lay black on the alkali 
dust of the compound, a sufficiently 
faithful copy of herself except where a 
stunted yucca shrub broke the outline. 

He went on stripping husks from the 
dry corncobs and offered no comment, 
knowing that Gracey, like a prairie 
dog, had to make a certain amount of 
noise just to keep from feeling lonely 
and would consider herself more 
abused than flattered by being inter- 
rupted. When she needed an answer 
she would fling questions like knives; 
there was no dodging them. 

“That doesn’t look to be corn, 
either,” she went on, distributing her 
attention impartially. “The kernels 
are so—so loud. They’re colored Eas- 
ter-eggy; red, white, and blue. That’s 
because they’re Indian—or Arizona. 
What’s Indian or Arizona-an isn’t a bit 
the way you thought it was going to be. 
Sometimes it’s better and sometimes it 
isn’t. The red kernels and the white 
ones are pretty, but the blue ones look 
as if they had gone mouldy—like some 
little boys’ teeth.” 

Without quite stopping work, his 
lithe young back still bent to its task, 
he detached his regard from an ear of 
corn and looked up at her ruminating- 





ly. By his expression it was evident 
that he disapproved of her unreserve, 
yet hesitated to voice his disapproval. 
knowing that conditions were more to 
blame than the child herself. Ac- 
knowledging himself destitute of rem- 
edy, the soft intentness of his gaze was 
suddenly veiled in the vanquished 
dropping of his lashes. With a hint 
of a sigh he went on stripping corn. 

“And I’m “bound to say you look 
anything but a minister,” culminated 
Gracey frankly. “It’s very unusual to 
see a minister sitting a-straddle of a 
log in yellow pants—the minister— 
with yellow fringe up his legs and a 
pistol in his belt. I don’t think I ever 
saw a minister in a belt, even; let alone 
the pistol.” 

The charm which comes from view- 
ing a familiar picture in a new light 
wooed Gracey to surrender herself mo- 
mentarily to silent inspection. 

Her various verdicts had been quite 
right, particularly the one in regard to 
herself; she did not look like a minis- 
ter’s little girl. Seated as she was on 
an inverted water bucket, one slim leg 
crossed high over the other, one wiry 
ankle clutched comfortably in a brown 
dab of a hand, her sleek black head 
cocked observantly to one side, she 
looked far more like a wild canary; and 
her astonishing garments added the col- 
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ors necessary to carry out the sugges- 
tion, for her brief skirt was of buck- 
skin and her blouse was of yellow flan- 
nel, to which her dark hair clung in 
soft shining strands, straight except at 
the ends where they kinked up into im- 
mense satiny fishhooks. Her face was 
never shaded by her sombrero, which 
bulged outward from her back, a per- 
petual hump, yet her skin refused to 
tan, but kept its creamy tint of mag- 
nolia. Her eyes were dark and vel- 
vety, a direct heritage from her father, 
and her voice was the lazy, deep, rich 
drawl of those who, living with si- 
lences, have learned to speak in har- 
mony with silence’s music. 

“I'd take vou for a cowboy—of the 
cowiest kind,” leaked from her analyt- 
ically as she still summed up her fa- 
ther. “And yet it’s sheep. But nobody 
says sheepboy. I wonder why. I'm 
glad it’s sheep. I’d much rather. It 
seems less of a—less of a bump for a 
minister to raise sheep than cows. If 
they asked, back home: ‘Where’s the 


Reverend Clarence Dexter these days?’ 


and somebody said: ‘Out Tucson way, 
*tending cows,’ it would sound a come- 
down; but if they said: ‘In the desert, 
caring for his sheep,’ a person thinks 
of a stained-glass window right away. 


There’s more consideration paid to 
sheep than cows in the Bible. Well, 
the sheep are all right, but Arizona is 
certainly the limit.” 

She flickeringly raised her long, 
black lashes—her father’s over again— 
and made an obviously cheap appraise- 
ment of the magnificent scene around 
her. 

She and he were the only human fig- 
ures in a world of such wordless and 
desperate loneliness that it would have 
been appalling if it had not been so 
beautiful. Color was heaped upon col- 
or, as if Nature had overturned her 
paintbox. Back of the two, their adobe 
dwelling -was all chrome and gold in 
the sunlight, radiating from its straw 
roof to its doorstep of clay every con- 
ceivable tint of glittering yellow known 
to creation’s palette. Even the star- 
tlingly lone cottonwood tree, absolute- 
ly the only tree in sight, sprouting up 
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near the door, was not green at all, 
but vividly amber. 

Facing them, seemingly near in 
that deceitful atmosphere, but in real- 
ity endless miles away, silhouetted 
against the horizon like a medieval City 
of Dreams, stretched El Desirio pla- 
teau, an extraordinary palisade of 


‘rocks hewn by fantastic Pan into mimic 


castles and battlements, turrets and 
terraces, and painted by the same 
freakish hand in flaming crimsons and 
azures, in tender pinks and amethysts, 
wrapped eternally in the jeweled purple 
haze of mystic distance. 

Above them was the cloudless mar- 
vel of an Arizona sky, lintitless, blue as 
turquoise, pulsing, blazing, alive, divine. 
No lightning stroke from its clearness 
would have been more unexpected than 
Gracey’s sudden query.” 

“Padre,” and she used the title jn 
its companionable sense, not its of- 
ficial. “Padre, if you wanted to, could 
you marry somebody ?” 

The rythmical stripping of husks 
suffered a jar. His muscles involun- 
tarily stiffened. He gazed with un- 
necessary concentration at the ear of 
corn he held, and there crept a subtle 
change of maturity over his face. A 
minute ago and it had been the earnest 
mobile face of a boy, passionate, ten- 
der, inclined to hunt for contentment 
in visions and to find it. Now he 
looked alertly worried. 

“Could your” jogged Gracey, to 
whom introspection was not yet even a 
name, and who could not therefore pos- 
sibly have respect for it. “Tell me. 
Could you marry somebody if you 
wanted to?” 

Apparently a simple question, it de- 
fied him to answer it. For one thing, 
he could not feel sure of what the child 
might chance te mean by it. Did she 
want to know if he could perform the 
marriage ceremony over others? Did 
she want to know if he, himself, could 
take a wife? How much did she ap- 
prehend of his story? Of her own? 
He dared not guess; less still dared 
to ask. 

A venomously sordid story was it, 
one that would not die but kept rear- 




















ing its teptile head attackingly at the 
very moments, like this moment, when 
he seemed the safest from it. As with 
all such stories, it was briefly told. In 
the Eastern city where he had grown 
up from boyhood, his life and lifework 
had suddenly been desolated, and by 
the very hand, too, to which he had 
clung for help—his wife’s. He had 
fought to live down events, to conquer 
consequences, but his health had given 
way under the strain and his mind had 
threatened to follow. Mary Magdalen 





is of use to a minister only as a poetic 
allusion, not at all as a possession of 
his immediate family. He had been 
forced to come out to the desert in 
search of healing, and to bring his lit- 
tle daughter with him, to safeguard 
her, to keep her in ignorance of terrible 
happenings. But had he so kept her? 
What did her question really mean? 
He hazarded a restricted reply. 

“Yes,” he said. The small word was 
ominous with meaning, but Gracey 
never noticed, 

“That’s good,” she admitted. A re- 
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lieved look came into her eyes which, 
narrowed to contemplative slits, had 
been scanning the approach of a streak 
of dust along the old Santa Fé trail. 
“That’s very good. The sheep haven't 
upset the holiness of you. I didn’t 
quite see how they could. So I fixed 
up a job for you. And it has pretty 
nearly arrived.” 

Again he gave her a glance, dissuad- 
ing yet apologetic, hinting his dislike of 
her choice of words and his greater 
dislike of holding her responsible. He 


He literally pounced upon the admiring Gracey. 


had had uneasy doubts lately. Had it 
been best for the child, after all—this 
severing of ties? At least she—she— 
had been a gentle mother. 

Gracey was sensitive enough to read 
aright the criticism of the look and to 
flush at it, but was  strong-minded 
enough not to court any suffering 
which might be warded off, so she put 
up her hand like a flag of truce. 

“Wait a while before vou argue 
about ‘job,’” she requested. “For I 
hear a freight train jigging over the 
trestle at Cafion Diablo, and I want to 
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enjoy seeing it go by. Trains are such 
good company.” 

Without rising from the bucket or 
letting go of her ankle, she craned her 
neck over her shoulder and watched 
patiently till she saw the freight burst 
from the gorge and go thundering past. 
She waved her sombrero at it. Then 
she turned to her father with a piece of 
news intended to divert him from his 
pedantry. 

“That was Billy running the en- 
gine,” she assured him. 

As that particular diversion, though, 
this free use of a man’s given name 
was not a success, 

‘Billy ?? ” he repeated gravely. “And 
who is ‘Billy?’ ” 

“Jerry’s brother,” she explained ac- 
curately. “Jerry who works the Lim- 
ited.” 

As usual his vanquished gaze fal- 
tered and fell before her nonchalance, 
and he helplessly forebore to moralize. 

“You have a host of friends,’ he 
conceded dryly. 

“If host means heaps, that’s so. I 
know everybody. And_ everybody 
knows me. But in a place like this 
everybody is a few. Still I know them. 
I know the people who want to get 
married. Do you?” 

“You have not told me who they 
are.” 

“Well, you know Estefan Menen- 
dez who shears down at the Hacien- 
da?” 

’ “Ves,” 

“That's 
Spero?” 

He smiled at her inquisitorial 
method. As if he did not well know 
Nicia, the only woman within miles, she 
who was intermittent nurse to Gracey! 

“Yes, I know Nicia.” 

“Well, those are they. ‘Those-are- 
they’ sounds flew-y, but it’s right, all 
right. Nicia and Stefan have to get 
married. So I told them to come to 
you.” 

“Then, Gracey, you advised them ill. 
They will have to be married by Fa- 
ther Cuevas at Santa Bonita mission.” 

“Na, na, miente,’ contradicted 
Gracey, with authority, shaking her 


one. You kfiow Nicia 
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head till the fishhooks made a continu- 
ous ring, like Saturn’s, around her posi- 
tive face. “Excuse me, padre, but you 
don’t know what vou are talking about. 
I do. Father Cuevas won’t marry 
them. He refused. Nicia is an infi- 
del, he says; and Stefan would be ‘in 
sin’ to marry her, he says. He tells 
Stefan to marry inside the church. 
That’s the religious for ‘Get another 
girl.’” 

“Stefan had better wait and think 
over his priest’s advice.”’ 

“Yes; but he can’t. That’s where 
you come in. J take back ‘come in.’ 
You know what [ mean. Stefan has to 
go live forever in Aguas Caliente. He 
takes the train to-night. And Nicia 
must go with him. He’s bought the 
ring and the license, and all he needs 
now is the marry. That’s why they 
have come to visit you.” 

“Have come?” 

“Your back’s to them.” Gracey un- 
twined her legs, got up interestedly, 
and waved her hand at the streak of 
dust along the old trail—a streak which 
now resolved itself into the eager Es- 
tefan and Nicia, both smilingly riding 
astride of a stout, little, grunting burro, 

There was no mistake about its be- 
ing gala day with Estefan, for he was 
in his fiesta clothes and was_ fairly 
a-jingle with silver, bits of which dec- 
orated him from every possible portion 
of his raiment, dangling from the brim 
of his wide hat right on down to the 
fringe of his leggings. 

Agile and sinewy as a puma, he made 
but one movement of dismounting, of 
lifting Nicia to the ground, and of 
jerking loose the burro’s saddle girth— 
to rest the little beast. 

Then he literally pounced upon the 
admiring Gracey. 

“Did you tolda him, si? Si?” he de- 
manded fiercely. 

His fierceness was all a picturesque 
sham, however, based entirely upon the 
exterior signs of a murderous belt 
knife, enormous pistol, vicious spurs, 
flashing, gnashing white teeth and an 
astonishingly excitable manner. In 
spite of knowing him to be amiable as 
a polliwog, one thought of brawls and 
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Estefan and the dimpling Nicia were duly made man and wife. 


hloodshed at once to see him brandish- 
ing his fists under Gracey’s interested 
nose. 

“Now keep cool,”’ she advised, blink- 
ing. “Yes, I told him.” 

“So he make-a the marry of me and 
Nicia, = Si? Is it yes?” 

“Si, si; poco pronto. Don’t get me 
narnia? said Gracey. “I told him 
everything except that I’ve been carry- 
ing the prayer book around in my 
blouse very heavy on my stomach all 
morning. I knew you’d be in a hurry. 
Oh, Nicia, you infidel, how lovely you 
do look !” 

“St ’ueno,’ smiled Nicia delighted- 
ly. “Look-a all aroun’ ofer me.” 

She stuck. out her bangled plump 
arms and circled slowly to give her au- 
dience the whole benefit of her finery. 
She was dressed in a really frightful 
blue, a crude, blasphemous blue, such 


as only a Mexican girl can ever find, 
would ever dream of buymg or ever 
dare to wear. Around her neck was 
loosely folded another cursing fabric, 
a cotton shawl of a red to make one’s 
teeth grit. 

“My, but it must be heav enly to be a 
bride!” sighed the ecstatic” Gracey, 
groping executively into her own 
blouse. “Quite warm,” she murmured 
casually, as she rammed the prayer 
book into her father’s hand. “Padre, 
get at it. They are ina rush. They've 
only just time to ride back to the Ha- 
cienda and board the night train. Start 
the marrying.” 

Estefan caught the still revolving 
Nicia by the arms, jerked them de- 
cently to her side, and stood up with 
her before the clergyman. Her snap- 
ping black eyes became softly melting, 
shy as a quail’s. She shot a sidewise 
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glance at Estefan who paled and trem- 
bled. A wedding day is a wedding 
day. 
“But, Nicia, Estefan,” said the sym- 
pathetically troubled minister, “I can- 
not do this thing.” 

“You said!’ accused Estefan, appar- 
ently offering death to his child guide. 

“He said, too,” explained Gracey. 
“The Reverend Clarence Dexter.” 

She turned her 
bewildered gaze 
upon this individ- 
ual. 

“The law re- 
quires two wit- 
nesses,” was_ his 
reply to the ques- 
tion which assailed 
him from all sides. 

It was linguistic 
and wearisome ex- 
plaining this ne- 
cessity to the fran- 
tic young pair. Ex- 
plained, Estefan 
shook his fists at 
the sky and swore 
luridly that the 
law was a double- 
faced usurer 
which took back 
with two thieving 
hands what it had 
pretended to give 
with a _ niggardly 
one hand; and Ni- 
cia naively mur- 
mured_ that it 
would fascinate 
her to kill Father 
Cuevas with knife 
thrusts and_ then 
kiss the bleeding wounds. 

“Nicia, stop!” warned the clergyman. 

“It has a bad sound, but it is just 
fairy talk,” translated Gracey. “She 
has to kiss the wounds or the corpse 
would haunt her, wouldn’t it, Nicia?”’ 

With a rapid flick of her forefinger 
to ward off the evil eye, Nicia nodded 
a gloomy assent. 

At this point there came to their 
ears the distant rumbling creak of the 
Cafion Diablo trestle—another freight 


After a wordless while, one of her tears luckily 
splashed upon his neck. 
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was rolling through—and Gracey’s har- 
assed face cleared magically. 

“Nicia, lend me this,” she cried un- 
ceremoniously, whipping the red shawl 
from her friend’s neck. “And come on, 
everybody. Arizona’s a great place to 
live in. I'll raise the witnesses.” _ 

Running at top speed, she reached 
the railroad tracks, planted herself 
squarely in the middle of them, shut her 
eyes as a safety de- 
vice, and whirled 
her red signal in 
air. 

The moment he 
guessed her inten- 
tion her father 
bounded _protect- 
ively after her. 

“Gracey! Child! 
Look out!” 

By the time Es- 
tefan and Nicia 
had followed, all 
four were _ lined 
up beside the lo- 
comotive of a 
flagged Albu- 
querque _ freight, 
whose. engineer 
and firemen, 
with black- 
smudged, sur- 
prised faces, were 
looking inquiringly . 
at Gracey, the only 
one of the party 
whose authority 
they seemed will- 
ing to recognize. 

“Say, divi- 
sion superintend- 
ent, what’s up?” 
demanded the engineer. 

“Hello, Jim!” panted Gracey. 

“Changin’ the schedule?” interro- 
gated the fireman. 

“Hello, Tommy!” 

“Hello yourself! Give the news.” 

“This is a wedding,” contributed 
Gracey over her shoulder while she 
thoughtfully replaced Nicia’s shawl. 
“We nearly couldn’t have it. But now 
we can. Do you mind being wit- 
nesses ?” 
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“T could jus’ die bein’ witnesses,” 
loyally assented Tommy, 

“Same here,” agreed Jim, belatedly 
touching his cap to the clergyman. “Is 
it a sure-enough round-up, guv’nor? 
Witnesses it is.” 

And witnesses they were To the 
sound of no wedding music but the im- 
patient “chuffing” of the engine and the 
rushing of the wind, in the extremely 
pleased presence of “Jim” and “Tom- 
my”’—with a curious brakeman skip- 
ping like a gazelle over the tops of the 
rear cars in an endeavor to get nearer 
the scene of entertainment—Estefan 
and the dimpling Nicia were duly made 
man and wife. 

It did not take long. “Much ery and 
little wool,’ commented Stefan, ra- 
diantly baring his teeth. 

“Don’t you mean little cry and much 
wool?” argued Gracey, who had re- 
ceived a few sidelights on matrimony 
which had inclined her to her doubts. 

But Estefan had no time whatever to 
express what he meant or did not mean. 
Hardly had the titillated train crew re- 
sumed their interrupted duties and 
wound cheering out of sight, than Es- 
tefan had hurried back to the com- 
pound, there to kick the breath out of 
his burro—less of a cruelty than a fond 
necessity, a burro’s trick being to swell 
himself with wind so as to defy the 
girth—then to mount, next to haul his 
seiiora to her place, snatching a kiss at 
her curving red lips as they passed, 
finally to pronounce florid farewells and 
ride away. 

Keeping back the tears that crowded 
to her eyes at the thought that she had 
lost her only woman friend, Gracey 
valiantly smiled and waved her som- 
brero till the last speck of dust had 
died on the trail, leaving it lone and 
empty, a mere dun thread tangling in 
and out of the brush, dwindling even- 
tually into nothingness. 

After the flying excitements, the 
laughter, and the musical movement of 
the last few minutes, Gracey felt sud- 
denly abandoned and—strangely 
enough—suddenly afraid. True, the 
great unwinking sun was brighter than 
ever, since it was on the desert’s rim 
7 
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waiting to drop over; El Desirio was 
in its iridescent evening glories, yet the 
warmth of the world had seemed to 
centre around Nicia and Estefan, and 
had curiously gone the way that they 
had gone. Held in each other’s arms, 
giving kiss for kiss, Nicia and Estefan 
had carried all human happiness with 
them and had left none behind. 

Biting her lip, Gracey shot a glance 
at her silent father to see how he was 
faring. The tired and lonely abandon 
of his attitude was a strain too much 
upon her fortitude, and the tears were 
quickly freed, pouring down her 
cheeks. 

Leaning against the sorry comfort 
of the cottonwood tree, his arms loose- 
ly folded as if for the cradling of his 
own unspeakable loneliness, his sombre 
eves fixed upon the unattainable prom- 
ise of Et Desirio—its glittering promise 
of dreams and delusion—he was back 
again in the deathless past which he 
was striving so hard to kill, and so use- 
lessly, 

For the greater burden of his suffer- 
ing came from self-contempt, self-ha- 
tred, that he should be so weak a thing 
as to long for a sound of the voice 
which had been false to him, to desire 
the touch of the hand that had betrayed 
him, to ache for the very inconsequence 
of the nearness and presence of the 
woman who had left him! 

Realizing that the padre was having 
a fight of his own, Gracey set to work 
to reach him, with a trust in the cura- 
tive properties of an embrace that was 
wonderfully and absurdly feminine. 

As methodical and direct in her grief 
as in her happy moments, Gracey 
blinked the river of tears from her eves 
in order to measure inductively the 
distance from the ground to his dear, 
tall head; then she carried the corn box 
to his side, next balanced the inverted 
bucket on the top of the box, and, last- 
ly, on these improvised  stairs—as 
rickety and wobbly as all stairs are 
which are built as ladders to the af- 
fections—she climbed up to him till she 
could stand beside him, twine her arms 
about his shoulder, and press her head 
against his. 
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After a wordless while, one of her 
tears luckily splashed upon his neck. 

“Gracey!” he cried, remembering her 
contritely and clasping her close to him. 
“Tears? Trouble? Oh, not trouble, my 
baby! What is it? What- does my lit- 
tle one want?” 

“My mother,” she sobbed. Her tone 
revealed the fact that if there was any- 
thing of his tragedy and hers that she 
did not know, that anything was very 
small indeed. 

“Your mother!’ Over the tousled 
head which burrowed into his bosom, 
he lifted his eyes to gaze intently again 
into the sparkling mystery of the far- 
off City of Dreams—just as the good 
God made it—irresponsible alike for its 
lights and loveliness, for its shadows 
and jeweled illusions, for its tender 


beauty—just as the good God made it!. 


“T want my mother,” repeated Gra- 
cey. “Padre, oh, padre, dear, won’t 
you please marry my mother again?” 

“You lonely baby!” he whispered 
sternly, as if accusing some one. “So 
lonely! I know what it is, I know!” 

To himself he was thinking of how 
pitifully little the child’s knowledge 
could encompass the difficulties of the 
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reunion she had requested, the impossi- 
bility, the joke of it! 

“Oh, very lonely,” admitted Gracey, 
the confession wringing quick, new 
tears from her. “And what makes me 
lonelier is knowing how lonely she must 
feel.” 

She lonely? Why, he had never 
thought of that. The accusation here 
turned upon himself. The loneliness of 


’ the wrongdoer, the branded loneliness! 


He caught his breath at once hopeful- 
ly and still hopelessly. The child had 
discovered a reason, yet surely the way, 
the hard way, was beyond her! On the 
very heels of this misgiving, Gracey 
spoke with a clinching finality, using 
the palm of her hand gently to shove 
her father’s face so that he could look 
in the direction her hand was pointing, 
over the stretch of desert upon which 
evening was rosily glowing. 

“Just look at all that room for her.” 
- While there are children will be the 
Gospel, too—the way, the truth, the 
life. And that night the eastbound 
mail carried a letter to a waiting wom- 
an who had almost reached the final act 
of despair through longing for just the 
message which it bore. 


Dreaming Summer 


OMETHING has frightened the gray-bound weather, 
Tints of the sky are blue unblurred, 
Life’s become light as a sailing feather ; 
Dreaming summer has stirred, has stirred! 


Something has thrilled my heart with longing, 
Dreams sail to me with each new tide, 

Love comes to me with each new dawning; 
Dreaming summer has sighed, has sighed! 


Something has healed my soul’s deep sadness, 
Kissed it, and made it a singing child 

Eager to drink of the old, dear gladness ; 
Dreaming summer has smiled, has smiled! 


GERTRUDE BrooKE HAMILTON. 
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EDEDIAH GEARY’S mackerel 
weirs cut half the waters of Pent- 
haven Cove with their brush boun- 

daries; Jedediah Geary’s sawmill whis- 
tle told the population of Penthaven 
the time, morning, noon, and night; to 
Jedediah Geary’s store it plodded its 
way for provisions, the interchange of 
ideas, the survey of the government 
weather chart, and the pausing of the 
mail coach every evening. Jedediah 
was the chief of the worldly authorities 
in the village, and many of his fellow 
townsmen felt that in a spiritual emer- 
gency he could be relied upon for as 
efficient service as the Reverend Mr. 
Frith, maintaining himself by the ex- 
pounding ef the Scriptures in no such 
prosperous manner as Mr. Geary by 
his manifold industries. 

Susan Geary, his daughter, as befit- 
ted the offspring of so well placed a 
man, had had “advantages.” She had 
gone from the little school opposite her 
father’s store and post office to the 
Oxmoar Seminary for young ladies, 
forty miles down the railroad, forty 
miles nearer Portland and Boston, and 
the other great centres of civilization. 
She had been a proud and distant 
enough young person when she left 
Penthaven; her father’s own daughter 
for slim, rigid erectness, for dark, un- 
swerving glance, for infrequent smil- 
ing, and for appalling directness of 
speech; his own daughter, too, in the 
deep-rooted conviction that the good 
things of her tiny world belonged to her 
by uncontested right. When she came 
back from Oxmoar it would have been 
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surprising if she had not been haughtier 
and more uncompromising than ever. 
For in addition to all her other unique 
possessions, she had the distinction of 
being the only girl in Penthaven who 
had been “finished” at any place so far 
from home as Oxmoar was. 

Her return from school : coincided 
with the death of her grandmother, old 
Lady Geary of the big house. It stood, 
large, square, green-shuttered, cupo- 
laed, behind a lovely row of feathery 
elms that tried to clothe its uncompro- 
mising lines with grace and to dwarf 
to neighborliness the height at which it 
towered above the lowlier dwellings of 
Penthaven. And Susan promptly de- 
creed that her family should give up 
its abode behind and above the general 
store, with its penetrating odors of salt 
fish, of ground coffee, of oilcloth, of 
molasses and turpentine and whatnot, 
and should remove into the less varie- 
gated atmosphere of her grandmother’s 
house. Susan had her way, of course; 
her mother would never have dreamed 
of opposing her unless she were forced 
to that extremity by being obliged to 
side with her husband. The one great 
fear of Mrs. Geary’s life was lest some- 
time Susan and Susan’s father should 
differ in an opinion, and she should be 
forced to choose between them. 

This calamity did not befall her at 
this time. Jedediah, old Lady Geary’s 
only heir, felt inarticulately, perhaps, 
but not less the strongly that it was al- 
together appropriate for him, the mag- 
nate of Penthaven, to live in a house 
which expressed his superiority to, his 
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lordship over, his neighbors. Accord- 
ingly a “vendue” was advertised for the 
sale of effects from the personal es- 
tate of the late Susan Geary, and of 
other effects from the personal estate 
of the present Jedediah. If it was ru- 
mored that Jedediah, counting upon 
the well-established inability of the av- 
erage human to resist .bidding upon 
what may prove a bargain at an auc- 
tion, had collected a lot of second-hand 
truck for a song, intending to sell it at 
the price of an aria, why, rumor was 
frequently uncharitable concerning the 
great man’s methods of maintaining the 
chief of his greatnesses—his financial 
preéminence. 

The “vendue” was a great success. 
It fell upon a clear, summer day when 
haying was over, and before potato 
digging had begun. Ma Geary and 
Jedediah, Junior, whose misfortune, his 
father regarded it, that he resembled his 
mother’s people, were busy cooking cof- 
fee and making sandwiches early in the 
morning. “Neighborhood” in the 
Penthaven district was an_ elastic 


word, and denoted everything within a 


radius of twelve miles. The Gearys 
knew that from farms in all the low- 
lying, sullen line of hills that sur- 
rounded the township on the north and 
west, ancient vehicles would issue 
forth, bound for their sale. It was the 
custom of the ccuntryside to provide 
refreshments for the customers at these 
sales, and the Gearys were prepared to 
do the thing as it should be done. 
Susan, although she helped in the sand- 
wich making—helped, indeed, with that 
swift and brilliant exactness which 
marked all her undertakings—was not 
visible to the disappointed neighbors 
during the sale. 

“Proud!” was the Penthaven verdict. 
‘Yoo proud to help her ma!” And 
Penthaven rejoiced that its farsighted- 
ness had prevented it from sending its 
daughter away from home, there to 
learn to despise her own folks. 

But the neighbors were mistaken. It 
was not unwillingness to help her moth- 
er that kept Susan out of sight, not any 
form of contempt for her parentage. On 
the contrary, she could not conceive of 
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anything prouder than to be a Geary, 
her father’s daughter, the grandchild of 
the stately old lady who had so recent- 
ly died. Oxmoar, Maine, had presented 
for her inspection nothing so unlike the 
Penthaven types as to cause her to feel 
any provincial lacks in herself or her 
people. But, coupled with her pride, 
twin sister to it, was a reserve, a reti- 
cence, which Penthaven did not know 
how to interpret. 

Established in the new house, the 
Gearys decided fittingly to celebrate 
Susan’s return to her own place. There 
was a housewarming, so called in an- 
cient phrase, although the time was 
August. All the youth and beauty, as 
well as all the age and substance of 
the town, gathered in the big rooms and 
overflowed into the prim back garden 
in which old Lady Geary had expressed 
the one great satisfying passion of her 
life—her love for flowers. Susan, so 
her father thought with satisfaction, 
and her mother with intuitive misgiv- 
ings, overtopped all the other girls of 
the town, as Grandmother Geary’s hol- 
lyhocks overtopped the little tossing 
things that brightened the ground 
about their feet. 

Her father rejoiced in the coldness 
of her bearing. 

“She knows who she is, an’ she’ll 
keep others in mind of it,” he reasoned, 
with a sort of exultation. 

Her mother, though, sighed secretly 
over Susan’s aloofness. ‘“She’ll never 
get a good husband with that touch- 
me-not air,” declared worried maternal 
wisdom, “that is, not the kind she de- 
serves. Of course, with her father an’ 
grandmother an’ all she’s got comin’ to 
her, she ain’t going to be left. But I 
could wish Susie to be loved for herself 
alone.” 

It was a somewhat restrained fes- 
tivity. All the assemblage were con- 
scious that the big house was_ bigger 
than anything they owned—or even de- 
sired to own, except in this moment of 
social competition. All were aware 
that Grandmother Geary’s “things” 
were far finer than those in their dwell- 
ings, and they recalled, in the depths of 
their own minds—not for worlds would 

















they have given Jedediah the satisfac- 
tion of hearing them mention the fact 
aloud!—that those possessions had 
come from fine people down on the 
coast-—from a line of retired sea cap- 
tains and of dignitaries to whom 
Grandmother Geary had belonged and 
from whom she had inherited. Some 
of the men were unhappily aware of 
notes that Jedediah held, and they 
thought that they saw in his cold eyes 
a reminder of the dates when these fell 
due. Even the Reverend Mr. Frith, 
who, with Mrs. Frith and the two 
young Misses Frith, graced the occa- 
sion, felt nervously that perhaps upon 
his bearing that day would depend the 
amount of Jedediah’s contribution to- 
ward heating the chapel next winter. 
None of these states of mind made for 
social ease. 

Nevertheless, when the party had 
broken up and had gone home, on foot, 
in buggies, and even in rowboats across 
the Cove, Jedediah permitted himself a 
moment of relaxation and rejoicing in 
the bosom of his family. 

“Pretty good, eh?” he remarked to 
Mrs. Geary. “I guess there’s no one 
hereabouts now that don’t know how 
well we'll be able to fit out Susan. Not 
that there was many doubters before,” 
he ended boastfully. Mr. Geary’s idea 
of a pleasant occasion was one on which 
he had given indubitable proof of his 
superiority over his fellow men. 

“T wish Susan was not so stand-off- 
ish,” replied Mrs. Geary, her mind re- 
curring to her anxiety. 

“She won’t have to play the jack- 
anapes in order to attract attention,” 
was Mr. Geary’s satisfied rejoinder. 
“You'll see—they’ll come crowdin’ like 
flies to the honey pot—see if they 
don’t.” 

“But your money bags will be the 
honey pot an’ not Susan herself, Mr. 
Geary,” his wife insisted. ‘An’ when 
I think what she’s got herself to offer, 
apart from what you'll be able to do for 
her, it makes me mad clear through to 
think of all the attention that Lulu 
Washburn will get while Susan sits at 
home.” 

“Tf Susan sits at home, it’ll be be- 
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cause she doesn’t want to go galavant- 
in’ with every Tom, Dick, an’ Harry in 
the county,” insisted Susan’s father. 

“Well, you may be right, father,” the 
dutiful wife yielded. 

To Jedediah Geary’s mind his pre- 
dictions were amply fulfilled during the 
following year. One by one, the prom- 
ising young men of Penthaven County 
appeared at his door, conducted a nerv- 
ous wooing of the inaccessible goddess, 
and retired from the field, either un- 
mistakably rejected or fearing their 
fate so much that they never dared to 
put the question that might precipitate 
it upon them. Susan had no tricks, no 
little graces, no lures. She was very 
good-looking in her erect, clean-cut, 
dark way, but the young men of Pent- 
haven’ were not unaccustomed to good 
looks and were not connoisseurs in 
types of beauty. 

They preferred the curls of Lulu 
Washburn, which were always obvious- 
ly escaping and necessitating intimate 
services in hairdressing on the part 
of her callers, to Susan’s orderly braids. 
They preferred Lulu’s apple-blossom 
coloring to the more unswerving red 
and white of Susan’s face. And there 
were plenty of girls of the Lulu Wash- 
burn type, though she was the bright 
apotheosis of it. One by one the youths 
caught by the imagined glitter of Jede- 
diah’s coffers gave up their profitless at- 
tendance upon the unamusing Susan, 
and returned to their earlier allegiances 
to the Lulus of the hills. And Susan 
watched their going with as little de- 
pression as she had shown elation at 
their coming. 

When two years had gone by after 
this manner, and the supply of young 
men in Penthaven and its environs 
seemed about exhausted; when Mother 
Geary’s soft fears were beginning to 
voice themselves in bedside conversa- 
tions with her lord, and when his dis- 
satisfaction with the state of things was 
beginning to make itself felt in a cer- 
tain puzzled sternness with Susan, there 
appeared upon the scene a newcomer, a 
new aspirant. 

He was Joe Loring, a carpenter by 
trade, from across the river that sepa- 
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rated Penthaven from its Canadian 
neighbor on the east. On the maps the 
geographers have named the river a 
bay, so wide is it and so imperceptibly 
does it join the great Atlantic twenty 
miles south of Penthaven. But at Pent- 
haven and at St. Boltoff’s Town the in- 
habitants are accustomed to speak of 
the dividing expanse of water merely 
as a river, 

Joe gave out that he was dissatisfied 


“A carpenter!” snorted Jedediah Geary. 


with conditions of life, and especially of 
carpentry, under the British flag, and 
that he had come to Penthaven, no 
casual visitor but a permanent addition 
to its population. Every one except the 
local carpenter rejoiced to see him. Even 
that sour personage relented in his in- 
hospitable attitude when he discovered 
that Joe had no immediate intention of 
setting up a shop, but was content to 
work—sometimes, at least, in his own. 
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Of all those whom Joe’s coming 
pleased, Susan Geary was the gladdest. 
Something in him won her at once. He 
was a favorite of all the young people, 
for he had many gifts to ingratiate him- 
self with them—the gift of laughing 
blue eyes, of a ready, smiling mouth, of 
a dimple cleaving his chin, of a height 
which compelled the girls to look up to 
him, of a witty sort of flattery, of a de- 
votion that was an enigma, so full of 
meaning did it seem at the time that it 
was offered and so little meaning was 
it found to have when it was analyzed 
afterward. Moreover, Joe could sing a 
song and could play the fiddle—accom- 
plishments woefully lacking among the 
youth and gallantry of Penthaven. 

“A carpenter!’ snorted Jedediah 
Geary after two or three illuminating 
encounters with the newcomer, and 
more especially after it had been borne 
in upon him that Susan found Joe Lor- 
ing attractive. “He’s a loafer, that’s 
what he is. I don’t need no testimony 
from the place he comes from to teach 
me that, but I’m going to have it, nev- 
ertheless. I’ve written over there to 
ask about him.” 

This opinion, delivered in full family 
conclave, agitated Mrs. Geary not a lit- 
tle. Susan stared at her father out of 
eyes that were brighter than usual, but 
she forebore to speak. Her mother had 
not Susan’s wisdom. 

“Why, father,” she began deprecat- 
ingly, “he seems a real nice young man 
to me. So good-looking and so oblig- 
ing—I don’t know when one of the 
boys has seen me home with a lantern 
when I happened to be late at the store, 
until he did the other night.” 

“That’s about all he’s good for, beau- 
in’ women around an’ scrapin’ a fiddle 
—he was scrapin’ it the other night for 
the sardine factory crowd at Zeller’s 
Point, and that’s about the kind he’s 
fit for. I don’t want none of you to 
have any truck with him. Did you ask 
him into the house the night he was so 
polite with the lantern?” 

“Why—er—why, yes, come to think 
of it, I did. I didn’t have any idea 
you didn’t like him.” Thus poor Mrs. 
Geary. 
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“Tt was not you that asked him into 
the house, mother,” declared Susan, 
speaking in the firm, assured voice of 
her father’s daughter. “I did it my- 
self. I was at the door looking down 
the road for you, don’t you remember ? 
And I asked him in”—she turned her 
coldly defiant gaze upon her father— 
“because I liked him and wanted him 
to come in.” 

“Well, see that it don’t happen again, 
likin’ or no likin’,” was the ultimatum 
of the autocrat. He did not stay in 
the house to see whether or not Susan 
showed any signs of rebellion. He had 
no interest in the matter. He had 
spoken—that was all there was to it. 

Mrs. Geary, in a misguided gush of 
maternal sympathy, tried to say some- 
thing to Susan deprecating her father’s 
harsh attitude, and suggesting that she 
understood something of the potency of 
young attractions. But the only result 
was that Susan snubbed her for her 
pains and left her feeling that girls had 
changed awfully since her day. The 
poor woman never awoke to the fact 
that Susan was more Geary than girl. 

Jedediah was not one to keep his 
opinions and his wishes secret. He had 
the outspokenness of a man who thinks 
his utterances those of final authority. 
The consequence was that a week had 
not passed before all Penthaven knew 
that Jedediah disliked, distrusted, and 
entirely reprobated Joe Loring. Joe 
Loring himself was informed of the 
fact by three of the local substitutes for 
a daily paper within an hour.. When 
the first one told him he threw back his 
handsome head and laughed. 

“Mr. Geary’s likin’ or dislikin’ won't 
keep me awake nights,” he informed 
the reporter. 

At the second hearing of the news 
he frowned a little and demanded: 
“What do you suppose I care what the 
pompous old miser thinks about me?” 

By the time the third herald came 
speeding down the road, his equable 
temper was still more ruffled. 

“Old man Geary had better look out 
how he slanders folks,’ he observed 
threateningly. “He’s got the whole 
town kowtowing to him because he hap- 
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pens to have a little more money than 
the rest of us, but I don’t owe nothin’ 
to him or any man, an’ if he makes any 
remarks against me he’ll have to prove 
his words before a court of law, an’ 
that’s all there is to it. You can tell 
him so from me, since you seem to be 
in the news-bearing business.” 

The third herald replied meekly to 
the effect that he had only spoken out 
of the kindliest interest in Joe’s wel- 
fare, and disclaimed the distinction of 
being engaged in the news-bearing 
business. 

“T only thought you seemed to like 
Susan pretty well,” he finished, “an’ I 
thought you might as well know how 
her pa felt about this.” 

“Susan?” Joe’s voice expressed a 
genuine surprise. Then he pondered 
fora moment. ‘Well, I don’t know but 


I do like her as well as any of the young 
ladies I’ve met on this side of the river. 
But I don’t like her well enough to put 
up with any of her father’s talk.” 
Then, feeling the need of a balm for 
the hurt to his vanity which had been 


done by Mr. Geary’s widely circulated 
opinion, he declared work off for the 
day, and with a gun over his shoulder, 
strolled toward the hills. Susan, walk- 
ing erect and swift through the main 
street of the village, saw him as he 
turned into the hill road that cut it at 
right angles. Her color glowed more 
warmly at the glimpse of the graceful, 
lazy figure in the brown corduroy, 
lounging off in the clear October after- 
noon. There was a warmth at her 
heart, a tingling, pleasant heat through 
all of her, at sight of him. She felt 
that it was because he was oppressed 
and misjudged in her father’s opinion. 
It seemed to her fine, heroic, to be his 
champion. 

In two or three days Jedediah was 
armed with further ammunition against 
the young man to whom he had taken 
a dislike. St. Boltoff’s Town, he in- 
formed his fellow townsmen, was not 
inconsolable over the removal of Joe 
Loring—except such part of it as hap- 
pened to be numbered among his credi- 
tors. 

“Just what I told you when I first set 
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eyes on him,” declared Jedediah weight- 
ily, coming from behind the wired 
pigeonholes on his store counter that 
constituted the United States post office 
for Penthaven, and indicating that the 
letter in his hand was the confirmation 
of his opinion. “Shiftless, thriftless, a 
loafer, an’ a drunkard!’ He shook the 
sheets of the letter convincingly before 
the eyes of his store habitués. 

Mildly, rather for the purpose of in- 
creasing the interest of the conversation 
than for the purpose of defending Joe 
Loring, some of the men questioned the 
“drunkard.” 

“He ain’t never done any heavy 
drinkin’ that I’ve seen,” declared one, 
old Captain Servier, “who, on the 
strength of the only Penthaven title 
won in the Civil War, dared to beard 
Jedediah in his own throne room, re- 
gardless of the length of time that his 
account had been running. 

“Give him time,” advised Jedediah 
grimly. “His father before him died in 
delirium tremens—delirium tremens, 
this yer letter tells me.” He shook the 
document before them again. ‘An’ it 
says further that Joe seemed fair set 
to follow in his father’s footsteps.” 

“What his father done ain’t the ques- 
tion,” insisted old Captain Servier, with 
what seemed to Jedediah senile ob- 
stinacy. “You can’t tell nothing about 
sons from fathers. Why, there was a 
fellow in my regiment, a fellow that 
fought by my side at Antietam, that 
was as brave as I am, that was as brave 
as a lion, an’ they tell the story over 
Calais way that his father was found 
hidin’ in the woodpile oncet when his 
wife thought there was robbers in the 
house. An’ a man I knew at the first 
Bull Run ” But all the listeners to 
Captain Servier’s reminiscences had 
melted toward the door. 

Jedediah announced to his family that 
evening at supper the result of his in- 
quiries in St. Boltoff’s Town. Jed, 
Junior, listened without much sympa- 
thy. 

“There’s always a lot of old fogies 
ready to damn a young fellow if he 
shows any life,” he observed moodily. 

Mrs. Geary looked worried, and 
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appealed with her eyes to Susan not to 
say anything that might tend to in- 
flame her father’s wrath. But Susan, 
head high in the air, rose-red burning 
in her cheeks, and all the intense pride 
of her race in her bearing, faced her 
father and declared evenly: 

“It’s nothing less than dishonorable 
to do what you’ve done, to try to get 
evidence against a man and to give him 
no chance to defend himself.” 

“What’s your idea of defendin’ him- 
self?” inquired her father, passing over 
as negligible her reference to his honor. 
“T suppose if I had him come up here 
an’ say that Judge Breer over in St. 
Boltofft’s Town was a liar, that would 
be evidence in your opinion. Well, I 
tell you, my young lady, all the evi- 
dence I want is the evidence of my own 
senses. I knew what he was the first 
time I saw him. But I’m a just man, 
an’ I didn’t go by my own instincts 
alone. I found out the facts. I’ve 
got them here.” He thumped the en- 
velope with his fist. “An’ I want it un- 
derstood that no person in this family 
is to have any dealin’s with him.” 

“Oh, I’m sure, father,” fluttered Mrs. 
Geary, “that no one would think of such 
a thing after all you’ve said.” 

“T shall have all the dealings with 
him I want,” announced Susan, with- 
out raising her voice or lowering her 
eyes. 

“Tf you do,” replied her father suc- 
cinctly, “I’ll find a way of drivin’ him 
out of town. Not one scantlin’, not one 
shingle, will Lucas be able to buy from 
me while he keeps that loafer on his 
place. You see,” he added, bending a 
dark glance of scorn upon his daughter, 
“how much good your friendliness will 
do a man if it’s opposed to your fa- 
ther’s unfriendliness. You ask Joe 
Loring which he’d rather have. An’ 
you let him know that if you marry 
without my consent, everything I’ve 
got, instead of being equally divided 
between you an’ Jed, goes to Jed. 
What! You come home here an’ for 
two years turn up your nose at the 
best young men in the country—sober, 
industrious, well-fixed young men—an’ 
then think you can take up with a Ca- 


nadian scalliwag! See how much he'll 
want of you when he finds out no 
money will go with you to him or his 
likes.” 

Susan was very white when her father 
had finished his unprecedentedly long 
speech. It was partly the pallor of rage 
and partly the pallor of outraged young 
delicacy. Though she was a practical 
girl, as every Geary must have been, 
and although she had quite dispassion- 
ately weighed the thought of married 
life with her former suitors, she had 
not yet reached the point of regarding 
Joe Loring as a possible lover. He was 
only something bright and joyous that 
had flashed through the dull atmosphere 
of Penthaven. She was almost all 
Geary—self-sufficiency, pride, the ar- 
rogance of wealth, the impertinence of 
proved capacity; but a little part of her 
was her mother—soft, sentimental, 
young, yearning, pitiful. It was that 
part which had waked in her at twenty 
years, beneath the influence of Joe Lor- 
ing. 

It was her mother who interposed 
now, nervously, ineffectively, protesting 
that of course Susan wouldn’t do any- 
thing to displease her father, protest- 
ing that of course her father didn’t 
mean to do anything harsh or unjust. 
In the midst of the family hubbub a 
faint knocking made itself heard at the 
door of the kitchen in which they were 
eating. Big as Grandmother Geary’s 
house was, grand family as the Gearys 
were, the dining room was almost as 
seldom used as the state parlor, with 
its waxed mahogany furniture and its 
funeral wreaths under glass upon the 
walls, 

It was only one of the newsmongers 
of the little community, come to bear a 
message of some urgency from the 
shop to Jedediah. There was a ma- 
licious grin upon his old face, and Mrs. 
Geary sought to propitiate him with 
offers of coffee and fresh doughnuts. It 
was characteristic of Susan and her fa- 
ther that neither of them gave a 
thought to the question of whether the 
old man had overheard the whole con- 
versation or not. 

He had overheard it, and when he 
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had drunk two cups of Mrs, Geary’s 
fragrant coffee and had eaten plen- 
teously of her crisp doughnuts, he trot- 
ted forth into the bright afternoon with 
a pleased smile in his rheumy eyes, and 
made haste for Lucas’ shop. Joe hap- 
pened to be working there that day, and 
in five minutes he and his employer 
were in possession of the whole dinner 
table conversation at the Gearys’. Mr. 
Lucas blustered about the threat against 
himself, and “allowed that he’d soon let 
Jedediah Geary know there was other 
lumber mills besides his in Penthaven 
County.” But Joe heard chiefly the de- 
fense of him which the girl had made. 
It touched his heart, it stirred his sen- 
sitive vanity. 

It was two days later, and his rage 
against her father was still smolder- 
ing in his heart, when he met her at 
the edge of the town at twilight. The 
road opened behind her, clear to the 
cold, yellow sky. She stood out against 
that background, at first like some co- 
lossal statue, blocking the path, and 
then as he turned closer, like a kind 
and friendly apparition. She paused, 
and although she could not know that 
he was aware of how matters stood in 
her home on his account, there was a 
wealth of meaning in her greeting. 
She held out her hand, and he took 
it. 

“T’ve heard how you stood up for 
me,” he declared, in a voice that vi- 
brated with gratitude, “against your 
father.” 

“T’d have done as much for any- 
body,” she declared warmly. Poor 
child! She quite believed herself. 

Joe looked at her, at the proud di- 
rectness of her eyes, the brilliant color 
of her fiery cheeks, the neatness of her 
dark braids beneath her round felt hat 
with the scarlet wing in it. She was 
very handsome, and there was a certain 
nobility about her that unexpectedly 
spoke to him. His blue eyes deepened 
as he looked at her, for the first time 
really seeing her, for the first time 
whole-heartedly admiring her. 

“T believe you would,” he answered 
warmly. “I believe you’re that kind. 
I—I wish you wasn’t! I wish I could 
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think——” His voice dropped and her 
heart beat quickly. “I wish I could 
think that you did it just because it was 
me—just because you liked me!” 

The world swam dizzily before her 
eyes for a second. The road ahead 
into the village, growing from moment 
to moment dimmer in the swift falling 
dusk, disappeared entirely. The few 
single lights of its scattered houses be- 
came a constellation of shimmering, 
earth-born stars. The murmur of the 
waters of the bay—that sound to which 
Penthaven woke and slept—was born 
and had its being and died—was multi- 
plied in her ears to a mighty surge of 
Joy. 

“Oh!” She barely breathed the words. 
Her gloved hands went up to her face 
in a gesture of instinctive hiding. 

Joe caught them, suddenly stirred to 
the depths of his shallow nature by the 
emotion that dominated her. 

“Say that it’s so,” he cried, “say that 
it’s so! Say that you answered back 
like that because it was me, because you 
liked me!” 

Again all that Susan was capable of 
articulating was that long-drawn “Oh.” 
But she did not withdraw her hands 
from Joe’s grasp, she did not resist him 
when, with a little cry of triumph, he 
bent over her and kissed her on the 
lips. 

Almost without consciousness of 
what they were doing, they turned 
their backs again upon the town, and 
walked along the road toward. the 
west. The chilly gold had died down 
to a chillier gray, but they did not 
notice it. His arm was around her 
shoulder, and he was telling her that 
he knew now, at last, why he had been 
irresistibly drawn to Penthaven. She 
told him her father’s threat in regard 
to her inheritance, and Joe laughed 
vaingloriously. 

“He can’t think of a man who 
wouldn’t sell his soul for a little dirty 
money, can he?” 

“The Gearys have always had money, 
and I think it’s a pretty good thing 
myself,” answered Susan. The Geary 
in her was beginning to reassert itself. 
Because she had stood for right and 














justice against her father’s high-handed 
autocracy, because she had confessed 
that she loved him, Joe must not think 
that he could speak lightly of the 
Gearys or of the things that made the 
Gearys great. 

“I’ve never minded the want of it,” 
declared Joe. “Of course, if you think 
you can’t get along without it = 

He paused suggestively. It was not 
a half an hour since he had ardently 
claimed her assurance that she loved 
him, and here he was suggesting dif- 
ferences between them already. But 
Susan answered seriously and sensibly 
enough: 

“But I don’t see why we should have 
to do without it. All you have to do is 
to work at your job, and we’d soon 
have plenty. Why, Joe, the builder 
down at Oxmoar was the richest man 
there. He had put up lots of summer 
cottages along the river, and made I 
don’t know how much. -Oxmoar isn’t 
as pretty or as cool as it is here at 
Penthaven. This would make a finer 
summer place than that. Father forgot, 
when he talked to me the way he did, 
that grandmother had left me for my 
own the blueberry pasture out north 
of the town; she always let me have 
the blueberry pickers’ rent ever since 
I went away to school. If some of the 
right kind of people would start com- 
ing here, that’s the very best place of 
all for summer cottages—you can see 
south clear to Fundy Light; and St. 
Boltoff’s Town, across the river, looks 
like a little chain of stars dropped down 
on the river at night. With me own- 
ing the land, and you building the cot- 
tages, I guess there need be no lack of 
ready cash.” 

She laughed happily. The Geary 
constructive instinct was at work in 
her. 

“What a great little head you’ve got 
on your shoulders, though!” said Joe 
admiringly. ‘But those summer people 
have got to materialize first, haven’t 
they? And, any way, your father may 
come around and we may not need to 
build up the blueberry pasture.” 

He left her at the corner of the main 





street, and she went home full of res-_ 
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olution and hope. Not even in the mo- 
ment of her new happiness, of her en- 
veloping, pulsing joy, did she feel ex- 
actly soft toward her father. But the 
sheer, instinctive hopefulness of youth 
buoyed her up, and she floated, rather 
than walked, through the tingling chill 
of the evening toward her home. 

As she approached it near enough to 
see it, she had a moment’s shock to ob- 
serve all its many windows aglow as 
if for some festivity. Festivity there 
was none, she knew, and her heart beat 
quick with an apprehension of evil. 
She ran the last few yards of the way, 
and hurried round to the door of the 
ell, as usual. She opened it and en- 
tered the woodshed behind the big 
kitchen. Pushing open the door be- 
tween the shed and the kitchen, she 
saw her brother, his head bowed on his 
arms upon the shining oilcloth table. 

“Jed! Jed, what is it? The lights 
—what is the matter?” 

The boy raised a tear-stained face 
from his arms. 

“Oh, sis, oh, Sue! Where have you 
been? I—I can’t tell you—it’s father.” 

She caught him by the shoulder and 
shook him as he sat before her. 

“What’s father? What do you mean? 
What is the matter?” 

“A stroke—they don’t know—Doctor 
Levison don’t think—he’ll ever get over 
it, that he’ll ever move again, or know 
anything.” 

He clung to her, sobbing helplessly. 
She looked down upon him out of wide, 
horror-stricken eyes. All the color of 
her youth and joy and health had faded 
from her face. 

“Jed,” she whispered, “tell me—was 
it—was it—me?” 

The boy shook his head, and pressed 
her hands reassuringly. 

“No, sis. No, no, it wasn’t, truly. 
You mustn’t think such a thing. He 
had climbed up into the loft, and some- 
how he slipped and fell backwards 
through the trap. I was there, Sue, 
and I saw, and he’d forgotten all about 
you and the row at dinner, and Joe 
Loring, and everything. You weren't 
any more to blame than—than Peter 
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there,” he added, finding a safe com- 
parison in the coon cat that purred be- 
hind the kitchen stove. 

Susan slowly released his hands, and 
went and sat down in a chair opposite. 
Slowly the color flowed back into her 
cheeks. 

“Oli, I am so glad, I am so glad!” 
she cried poignantly. “If it had been 
me, I would never have gotten over it. 
Though, Jed, mind you, I did no harm, 
no wrong.” 

“Don’t you worry, Sue,” said the 
boy, with awkward tenderness. “He 
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He shook the sheets of the letter convincingly before the eyes of his store habitués. 


didn’t mean half nor quarter of what 
he said at dinner. Not half nor quar- 
ter of it,” he added earnestly. 

“T must go in—where is he?” asked 
Susan. 

“They didn’t take him upstairs; he’s 
in the bedroom opposite the parlor.” 

“Ts mother with him?” 

The boy nodded, and his tears began 
to flow again. 

As Susan went toward the room 
where the wreck of her father lay, she 
was oppressed by a vague foreboding. 
Mingled with the horror and pity of 











the moment, she had a fear lest his eyes, 
however unknowingly they looked 
upon the world about him, might con- 
centrate upon her with the curse of 
defied fatherhood in their depths. She 
struggled against the fear, and told her- 
self, even in that moment when judg- 
ment was dissolved in sorrow, that she 
was right, that she had done nothing 
wrong, that she stood approved before 
the bar of her own conscience. Nev- 
ertheless, she tiptoed in to the great 
chamber with its big four-poster bed, 
with a palpitating, frightened heart. 
Her mother saw her enter, and caught 
her and clung to her with a little cry 
half sorrow, half relief. The doctor 
and the men who had brought the 
fallen, great man home, the women who 
had come to help Mrs. Geary, all rec- 
ognized Susan’s entrance with silent 
nods. She gently freed herself from 
her mother’s embrace, and walked to- 
ward the bedside. If there was any 
curse to be encountered, let her know 
it at once, let her face it now. 

But the dulled eyes had no recogni- 
tion either for blessing or cursing in 
them. There was no movement in the 
great body rigid beneath the  bed- 
clothes. He could move his neck a lit- 
tle from side to side, and that was all. 
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The doctor whispered to her that he 
had telegraphed to Oxmoar for a con- 
sulting physician, and she nodded her 
approbation of what he had done. She 
cleared the room of the hangers-on, 
and took up her place at the sick man’s 
bedside. She never left it while he 
lived, though that was a _ mercifully 
short time. 

Sometimes in the chill and loneliness 
of her vigil the thought of her new love 
came to warm her and to bear her 
heartening company. Again and again 
she told herself that she had done no 
wrong, that she had not defied a right- 
eous law in defying her father’s wishes. 
Individualist to the core, she asked no 
authority for her acts, but what she 
called the approval of her conscience. 
She did not dream how much of youth 
and its soft folly, and the warm desires 
of its blood were blent with that ab- 
straction. 

And when, after a week, a new 
grave was dug in the old churchyard 
that Jedediah Geary might lie among 
his forefathers, Joe Loring had the 
satisfaction of hearing that Susan in- 
herited, equally with Jed, the weirs, 
the mills, the lands, and the stores that 
had made her father a great and almost 
fearful figure among his fellows. 


PART II. 


Susan’s mourning for her father, 
complicated as it was by some unde- 
fined feeling of responsibility against 
which her sense of justice continually 
protested, was sincere and _ heartfelt. 
The little world of Penthaven was a 
desolate place for her without that tall, 
rough, stalwart figure appearing along 
its roads, standing majestically in the 
doorway of its store, manning its boats, 
managing its affairs. The kitchen at 
home, that his presence had been wont 
to fill so completely, was empty indeed 
when the three who remained sat down 
to their meals together now. 

Jed, Junior, suddenly and surpris- 
ingly grew into manhood overnight, as 
it were. He was not the sort of man 
that his father had been; he would 
never be such a commanding figure in 





the world. . But he became serious, 
he shook off the irresponsibility of his 
boyhood, and he developed a capacity 
for hard work and careful manage- 
ment which was the wonder of Pent- 
haven, 

When, a week after her father’s fu- 
neral, Susan told her mother and her 
brother that she was engaged to Joe 
Loring, Mrs. Geary showed less sym- 
pathy with the news than her attitude 
had promised while her husband was 
alive. To aid and abet Susan in her 
love affair while Jedediah lived would 
have seemed to the good lady like ro- 
mance; but with Jedediah dead, it as- 
sumed the proportions of an awful act 
of impiety. Young Jed, who adored 
his sister, was inclined to let her have 
her own way without argument. And 
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so strong was the power of his newly- 
asserted manhood over the woman who 
had always been subordinate to mas- 
culine force, that she dried her eyes 
and stifled her whimperings and fore- 
bodings, and allowed Joe to come to the 
house as Susan’s accepted suitor. 

The Lulu Washburns of the settle- 
ment did not give the engagement their 
unqualified approval. The kindest of 
them declared that Joe was of their 
own sort, and that “he’d never in the 
world get along with Susan after they 
were married, and he had had a taste of 
her high-handed quality. The less 
kind shrugged their shoulders, and de- 
clared that it was, of course, Susan’s 
share of old Jedediah’s fortune which 
was her great attraction in the young 
carpenter’s eyes, and they prophesied 
sophisticatedly that even that would not 
hold him long after the marriage cere- 
mony. But Susan, walking erect and 
self-sufficient, her head high above the 
gossip of her world, heard none of 
these things ; and if she had heard them 
would have ascribed them without hes- 
itation to feminine jealousy. 

Out of regard for some dim conven- 
tions of Mrs, Geary’s mind, Susan and 
Joe decided not to be married until a 
year had elapsed from Jedediah’s 
death. Not only did this arrangement 
satisfy the widow’s demands for re- 
spect to her husband’s memory, but it 
satisfied as well the pride of Susan in 
her prospective marriage. For a little 
legacy fell to Joe early in the interval, 
and, with it, at Susan’s urging, he 
bought a small tract of land a hundred 
rods or so up the road from the big 
Geary house. Susan, with that ardent 
Geary feeling of hers, had silently made 
up her mind that the homestead must, 
in due season, go to Jed, Junior, and 
his wife, when he should acquire one. 
And she was intensely and proudly anx- 
ious that her husband should be able 
to bring her to a home of her own. The 
trifling windfall of a few hundred dol- 
lars had made this a surety. Joe was 
enough of a builder to manage the put- 
ting up of the house, once the land and 
lumber were his. 

Never was Susan so happy as on the 
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day when the first spadeful of earth 
was thrown out of the ground, and 
the digging of the cellar was begun. 
She showed her happiness as little as 
she had shown her grief at her father’s 
death, as little as she showed her pas- 
sion for Joe. She did not laugh or 
sing or hang upon her lover’s arm or 
caress her mother with that warm de- 
monstrativeness of girls seeing them- 
selves for the first time as women 
grown. She only stood a little 
straighter than before, and her eyes 
seemed to grow a little darker as she 
watched her lover at work on what was 
to be their home. 

The lesser maidens of the village, had 
theirs been the same case, might have 
gone daily to the lot to cheer and en- 
courage their swains, and to add the 
grace of romance to their toil. Not so 
Susan. On the day when he broke 
earth, to be sure, she had been there, 
and on the day when he began to lay 
the cellar wall, stone upon stone; and 
she came again when the heavy chest- 
nut sills were laid across the stone 
foundation. 

But for the most part she watched 
the building of the home that was to 
be hers from the cupola in the big 
house. There was a seat inside it to 
which she brought her sewing, and 
there, by the hour, she would sit work- . 
ing in her way, as Joe in his, for the 
same end, and looking out across the 
fields that intervened between them as 
deeply content as the first woman who 
had sat in the cupola and scanned the 
river waters for her husband's boat, 
when she beheld it sailing into the 
cove. 

At the other end of the Penthaven 
social scale from the Gearys were the 
30owdens. They were the disgrace of 
the thrifty New England town. There 
were but two of them left—the old man 
and his mumbling, bleary sloven of an 
old wife. A loafer the old man had 
always been—always ready to drop a 
paying day’s work at the call of the 
woods, always ready to drink, to 
lounge, to listen to other men’s stories; 
too witless to tell any himself. He had 
not had, even in his more vigorous 















days, enough self-respecting energy to 
keep his roof shingled or to straighten 
his doors upon their sagging hinges. 
His wife had been his fit companion, 
poisoned with the same virus of degen- 
erate indolence as he; and her two 
rooms and her clothing had always 
served Penthaven mothers for their 
fearful object lesson to daughters 
showing symptoms of flightiness or 
idleness. 

And now these two, after having 
brought into the world children more 
lazy and degenerate yet, all of whom 
had slipped out of Penthaven by igno- 
minious paths and been forgotten, 
were at the lowest ebb of Penthaven’s 
tide of decency. They were “helped” 
by the town; as long as the few boards 
which formed their habitation held to- 
gether, the town would not remove 
them to the poor farm, for it had cal- 
culated the difference between helping 
its paupers and dependents in their own 
abodes, and taking entire charge of 
them. And it knew that it saved not 
less than five dollars a year on the old 
Bowdens by permitting them to remain 
in their own filthy hovel. 

But the old woman was suddenly bed- 
ridden. The ancient joints could no 
longer creakingly control the muscles 
enough to bear her around. Removal 
to the poor farm seemed imminent. But 
suddenly Mrs Bowden had a saving 
recollection. Why should not old man 
3owden’s niece, Gertrude, be brought 
from the neighboring township of Rol- 
lis to take care of her aged relatives? 

The poor authorities of the town- 
ships conferred and calculated, and by 
a close series of computations they were 
able to deduce that, with Miss Gertrude 
Bowden installed as caretaker in the 
Bowdens’ place, and furthermore pro- 
vided with a few hens and a few pack- 
ets of seeds for a vegetable garden 
which she would be vigorous enough to 
cultivate, they would still save not less 
than three dollars a year each, on their 
charges, by allowing them all to remain 
at home. 

Penthaven did not boast the altru- 
istic spirit to any great extent. It knew 
nothing of industrial problems, and had 
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no theories concerning standards of 
living ; it held, grimly and downrightly, 
that only the worthless and the vicious 
ever came to need town aid. It sniffed 
and turned up its respectable nose at 
the Bowdens, but it did respond to the 
selectmen’s urgings that something be 
done toward improving their condition, 
by stocking up the Bowden larder 
against the coming of Gertrude, by 
contributing a motley assortment of 
hens, and by ransacking its own com- 
fortably filled chests and cupboards for 
bedclothes for the old people and the 
newcomer. It was Susan who made 
a suggestion of great practical bene- 
t. 

“Why shouldn’t Joe mend their roof 
for them and put that little chicken 
house in the yard in order?” she asked. 

No one whom she addressed—she 
was speaking to her mother, her broth- 
er, and Joe limself—could think of 
any reason why Joe should not. Pre- 
sumably the Bowdens would not ob- 
ject. 

Two or three days later Joe went 
over on his errand of good will. The 
door was opened to him by a girl of 
eighteen or nineteen, slim in figure, 
limp in bearing, with the inevitable 
Bowden untidiness, but with a sort of 
appealing beauty which was not one of 
the accepted Bowden characteristics. 
She looked at him shyly out of a pair 
of warm, lovely, hazel eyes; a pretty 
pink flushed her delicate cheeks when 
he spoke. She paid him the tribute of 
a hand catching together her tattered 
waist where it lay untidily open at the 
throat. 

Joe told her his errand, and she ad- 
mitted him to the wretched house. 
She drawled some little, futile apology 
for its state; somehow the apology im- 
plied that her shame was not for the 
condition itself, but only for his seeing 
it. It was a subtle form of flattery of 
which she was quite unconscious. But 
Joe’s pulses responded to it. His own 
haughty lady offered him no such in- 
toxicating tribute as this of lowly- 
minded admiration. It was Susan who 
condescended, Susan whose standards 
were to be considered, and it was al- 
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ways he who was in the inferior posi- 
tion. As for all the other Penthaven 
girls, they met him on the free-and- 
easy, give-and-take basis of a youth- 
ful, romping equality. 

Joe went back to building the house 
in which he and Susan were to live 
with the delightful cadences of an ad- 
miring, humble voice in his ears. A 
pair of eyes, whose glance expressed 
both feminine and social subserviency, 
followed him about in fancy while he 
cut, and measured, and nailed the 
boards that were building the rooms 
which he and Susan had planned. 

Susan did not ‘“‘go out” in Penthaven 
much that year. She was not popular, 
. and she was not invited to the less 
formal gatherings. No one in Pent- 
haven, making up an unexpected party 
for a hay ride out to the lake and back, 
ever suggested stopping for Susan; no 
one seized with a sudden inspiration for 
a moonlight sail across the river ever 
felt it would be failure if Susan were 
not there. As for the rougher parties, 


those among the workers in the sardine 


factories, on the shore below the town, 
the parties that frequently generated 
into orgies and sometimes into fights, 
naturally she had no part in them. 

But Joe was welcome at them all, 
was sought for them all. Susan used 
proudly bid him go; she did not wish 
it said that she kept him tied to her 
apron strings. If she was hurt that 
he so often lightly accepted her dis- 
missal and went, she gave him no sign. 
Whereas Gertrude Bowden had not 
been two weeks in Penthaven before 
she ingenuously allowed him to see 
how his coming and going brightened 
and clouded the day for her. 

The girl drifted, by the working of 
the social law of Penthaven, into the 
roughest set that the township knew. 
When she had been there a month, Joe, 
sent forth by his stately affianced to 
take his evening’s fun where he might 
find it, encountered the girl at one of 
the factory hands’ dances. 

She was obviously relieved when he 
came in—the attentions of a young 
French Canadian who was more than 
half drunk were evidently disconcerting 
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her, and she had not :the rough per- 
siflage necessary to rebuff him. She 
turned to Joe as instinctively as a child 
might, for protection against the dis- 
comfort of her position. 

Joe “saw her home” that evening, 
and the pleasure that he had not en- 
joyed since he came to Penthaven— 
perhaps had never enjoyed in the whole 
of his careless existence—was his. 
Some one leaned upon him, some one 
looked up to him. 

It was in vain that he reminded him- 
self of Susan’s noble championship of 
him in which their love affair had be- 
gun. He found himself sullenly re- 
senting that that championship had ever 
been necessary—what did that stiff- 
necked father of Susan’s mean by “run- 
ning him down”? Subtly, unconscious- 
ly, he made Susan partaker with her 
father in the new dull anger that 
stirred him. 

The next day he did not, as had been 
his custom, stop at the big house on his 
way to his own building. He went by 
doggedly, telling himself that he was 
late already, and ought not waste the 
time; telling himself that, anyway, he 
hadn’t wanted the house to be built on 
that lot—he would have preferred hav- 
ing it on the road where he and Susan 
had met the night of their betrothal; 
not, indeed, for any sentimental reason 
connected with that event in their lives, 
but because that road led out to the 
hills and the lakes. He carefully fore- 
bore to tell himself that the reason he 
could not stop and meet his affianced 
wife’s direct, inquiring gaze, was be- 
cause of the consciousness that per- 
vaded his whole being, of a little trem- 
ulous hand lying in the crook of his 
elbow. 

Susan, observing from the cupola 
that Joe was down at the house, won- 
dered at his failure to appear for the 
customary moment at the kitchen door. 
She half thought of going over to see 
if anything was the matter with him; 
a quick fear lest he had been “over- 
taken” at the rough party for which he 
had left her the night before entered 
her mind; her father had insisted that 
his was a drunkard’s inheritance. Per- 
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The door was opened to him by a girl of eighteen or nineteen. 


haps he had “taken too much,” as the 
country phrase ran; perhaps he was 
ashamed to meet her that morning. She 
frowned and compressed her lips firmly. 
She would not put up with that sort of 
thing, she told herself. It never entered 
her mind that there might be appetites 
in Joe which she was incapable of 
subduing by the mere austere force of 
her own determination. 

Before she had made up her mind 
what course to adopt with him, gossip 
brought to her ears the tale of whom 
Joe had escorted home last night. Gos- 
sip took the shape of the oldest friend 
of her mother, and hurried over with 
a shawl pinned around its shoulders, 
and an eager brightness in its elderly 
eyes. 

“Seems like you ain’t keepin’ a very 
tight string on that feller of yours,” 
began Gossip, with an effect of striving 
after sprightliness. 

Susan looked superior and scornful. 

“You mean because he went to the 
dance down to Reeber’s Cove last 
night? Well, I don’t believe in trying 
to keep a man tied down all the time.” 

8 


“Oh, no,” interposed Gossip eagerly. 
“THis goin’ to a dance at Reeber’s Cove 
ain’t no such novelty. But perhaps you 
didn’t know that he beau-ed Gertie 
Bowden home, and that they walked 
every step of the way, an’ it’s no short 
two miles, either!” 

Susan’s smooth, firm skin and equable 
heart action stood her in good stead 
now. No wavering of color showed 
upon her face. Her voice was steady 
as she answered: 

“Of course, if Joe met a neighbor- 
girl in a place like that, he’d be pretty 
sure to escort her home, having more 
care about her than those that let her 
go to such a place.” 

“He ain’t told you about it, then?” 

Susan laughed, achieving quite a nat- 
ural sound of mirth, and looked at the 
kitchen clock ticking steadi‘y away on 
the shelf above the sink. 

“Joe isn’t living here,” she reminded 
her caller easily, “and it’s only half- 
past nite now. What chance would he 
have to tell me anything?” 

“Well,” snapped Gossip, slightly 
vengeful at the end, “when he does tell 
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you all about it, make sure he tells you 
how it come that he an’ Gertie Bowden 
walked clear home from Reeber’s Cove 
when ‘Silas’ big wagon was there to 
fetch over all that lived in this side of 
Penthaven.” 

Joe, however, never told Susan that, 
but contented himself with the barest 
and most sketchy outline of the events 
of the evening before, and she had not 
the courage to put him through any 
severe cross-examination. He tried to 
lead the subject away from the dance 
at Reeber’s Cove, and she as constantly 
endeavored to bring it back. He 
tempted her mind away from the theme 
by spreading all sorts of lures before 
her; he talked to her about the height 
of the kitchen sink, about the division 
of the upstairs closets into shelves and 
drawers—they had come to the finish- 
ing off of the inside of the house now 
—he wooed her to forget Reeber’s 
Cove by begging for a decision as to 
the color of paint for the kitchen 
pantry. 

And it increased the smoldering re- 
sentment that he had been feeling 
against her for her pride and superior- 
ity, that he was unable to command 
her interests in these details which, but 
yesterday, had been so all-engrossing 
to her. 

She ceased to question him, indeed, 
about the dance; but she did not even 
pretend to follow his talk about the 
house that was building; and her cold 
eyes put questions to him more search- 
ing, more hard to bear, than any he 
had succeeded in silencing upon her 
lips. He did not come weil out of the 
interview, and he felt it. 

At first he thought of seeking a sol- 
ace for the wound she had inflicted 
upon his vanity by that deep-probing, 
wordless process of inquiry which she 
had practiced, by gathering together 
some ~° ‘tis cronies and starting on a 
fishir.g expedition to the lake. But he 
gave that thought up and lounged to- 
ward the Bowdens instead. He found 
the balm he needed there. 

Penthaven Township is a_ ten-mile 
square. From one corner to the other 
of it, it was known before two weeks 
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had passed that Joe Loring was play- 
ing fast and loose with Susan Geary. 
Joe himself knew it, and his conscience 
was not happy. To quiet the voice of 
that accuser, he took to drinking more 
than was good for him. 

Susan had endured the reports of his 
growing intimacy with the Bowden 
girl because hers was too proud a na- 
ture to admit aloud that it recognized 
rivalry. But upon Joe’s inebriety she 
poured out the pent-up waters of her 
wrath and scorn. Joe used to leave her, 
positively shriveled with the heat of 
her anger. 

After one peculiarly bitter scene be- 
tween him and Susan, he went, as it was 
his custom to go now, straight to the 
Bowdens’ cabin. He asked Gertrude, 
in the course of their conversation, if 
she would “throw a man over” because 
he happened to drink a little too much, 
once or twice? Gertrude assured him, 
with sweet, whole-hearted sympathy for 
human weaknesses, that she “wouldn’t 
make no trouble on account of a thing 
likely to happen to any man; of course, 
if he hurt her when he was drinkin’, 
that would be different.” 

“No man could ever hurt you,” Joe 
declared, a little unsteadily, as he 
looked at her. 

“Oh, dad has, time an’ often enough !” 
the girl replied, half sighing at the rec- 
ollection, half smiling at Joe’s look of 
unbelief. 

“God! I'd like to see him try it 
now!”  Joe’s fingers were clinched. 
It would have gone hard with the Mr. 
30wden of Rollis had he endeavored 
to chastise his daughter at that mo- 
ment. 

“He’d never try it when there was 
anybody around—especially anybody 
like you,” said Gertrude flatteringly. 

“You'd better have me around all 
the time, then,” suggested Joe. His 
eyes were bright and eager as he looked 
at her. 

“T guess there’s some one else has 
got the first right to you an’ your pro- 
tection,” the girl answered, with a faint 
coquetry through which a little touch 
of real regret seemed to run. 

“Susan? Oh, she doesn’t want me, 
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she thinks I’m the scum of the earth 
because some one told her I drank too 
much the other night over at Perkins’. 
She never thought much of me—I 
never was good enough for her. I was 
nothing but a roving carpenter. Would 
you feel that way about the man you 
were going to marry, girlie—that you 
were doin’ him a great favor an’ sort 
of makin’ his place for him in the 
town?” 

“Oh, I guess I'll never get married,” 
replied Gertrude drearily. “I ain’t got 
anything to offer a husband—why, the 
town’s helpin’.my folks, an’ everybody 
knows it.” 

“You’ve got yourself,” 
Joe. 

The intoxication which this girl had 
always had for him stole through his 
veins. He chose to consider that Su- 
san had “as good as” thrown him over 
because she had taken him so bitterly 
to task about his drinking. He chose 
to consider himself free. He wanted 
Gertie. 


whispered 


99 


sighed the girl 


“T’m nothing much, 
again. 

“You're all that I want in the world,” 
declared Joe, his voice thick with pas- 


sion. “Say you'll marry me, say you 
will, Gertie.” 

He took her in his arms against some 
faintly murmured protest of hers. 
When he released her it was to urge 
her again to say that she would marry 
him. She demurred, half coquettishly 
and half affrightedly. 

“Why, she’d never forgive us,” she 
said. “Susan Geary, I mean.” 

“What if she didn’t?” 

“Oh, I’m not brave like you are, Joe! 
I’m afraid of her. She’s got so much, 
she could work you so much spite if 
she wanted to.” 

“She won’t want to—I tell you she’s 
done with me. She knows it. Why, 
she must know that she couldn’t speak 
to any man the way she spoke to me 
to-day, an’ have anything left between 
them! What is there to be afraid of? 
I’ve been in love with you since the 
first day you opened the door for me 
when I come to fix your uncle’s roof— 
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do you remember?” Gertie nodded, 
smiling faintly. “I’ve got a house to 
take you to—the prettiest little house 
in Penthaven. I’ve got a good trade, 
I’m a good worker, if I do say so my- 
self. I get along good with people. I 
can keep you nice, the way you ought 
to be kept, a pretty little lily of a thing 
like you. Say you'll do it, Gertie, say 
you'll marry me.” 

“You know I want to, Joe,” the girl 
faltered. 

“Then say that you will! What’s the 
good of wantin’ an’ not havin’—of 
wantin’ an’ not darin’?” 

“All right, I will then. 
that is.” 

“To-night—to-night, before you're a 
day older, before you have a chance to 
change your mind an’ to get yourself 
all frightened again. I'll get a rig from 
Harris’s an’ we'll drive straight over to 
Rollis, an’ we'll knock up the minister, 
an’ we'll never—oh, my little sweet- 
ling !—we'll never be apart again a day 
or night while we live!” 

The girl was swept off her feet by 
the ardor of his wooing. She met him 
in the strip of woods at the edge of 
the town, and they drove together to- 
ward Rollis. The late rising moon was 
high in the sky before they reached it. 
They aroused the minister according to 
their plan, and he married them—a 
near-sighted, dull, kind old man, who 
was glad that one of the worthless Bow-- 
dens of his charge seemed to be honor- 
ably marrying a likely young man. The 
Bowden girls had been so wayward, so 
reckless ! 

They spent their bridal night in Ro- 
lis, and the next day took the river 
steamboat that plied between Rollis and 
St. Boltoff’s Town, and made a little 
wedding journey. Joe _gave little 
thought to Susan, and Gertie no 
thought at all to her old uncle and 
aunt, out of whose house she had stolen 
under cover of darkness. On such a 
foundation of irresponsibility they be- 
gan to rear the structure of their lives. 
It was three days before they returned 
to Penthaven. The report of what had 
happened had spread, via the mysteri- 
ous country wireless and the mail stage. 


Some time, 
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Jed had heard it at the post office the 
next morning after the marriage. He 
had gone home very soberly to break 
the news to Susan. He had told her 
with all the tact he could command, 
and with a yearning look of brotherly 
love and pity in his eyes. 

“He would not have dared!” Susan 
declared darkly. 

“Maybe not, sis, but if it is true, I 
wanted you to be prepared. Oh, Sue, 
father was right! He isn’t—he isn’t 
fit for you. Whether he has married 
her or not, he isn’t fit for you.” 

“He has never married her! Men 
don’t marry that kind!” cried Susan, 
shrewishly vulgar all in a moment. It 
was all she hoped, all she dared ask of 
destiny now; not love, not her bride- 
groom, but only that another woman 
should not have what she was to have 
borne so worthily, so proudly—the po- 
sition of wife. If she had been dis- 
honored and outraged, let that other 
one be more dishonored, more outraged 
still! 


But two days later, from the cupola 
out of which she watched, she saw Joe 
lead into the house he had built for 
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her the slight, listless figure of the 
other woman. Her face hardened into 
a rigid mask; it was no longer of soft, 
warm flesh and blood, no longer abloom 
with youth, but of some aged, unyield- 
ing substance—she showed it bravely, 
defiantly, to the we:!d that very day, 
slowly walking the length of the vil- 
lage, and chilling the hearts of those 
who met her by the concentration of 
her gaze. 

When Joe appeared at the store that 
afternoon for supplies, trying to brazen 
out his situation, Jed turned him out. 

“You can’t buy anything here,” he 
said. 

He did as Susan had insisted; he 
himself was for pretending that the 
marriage was no breach of faith with 
his sister, but she would have no such 
deception. 

“He jilted me; every one knows it. 
Now let every one see that he pays for 
his jilting!” she commanded. 

Her face was stony as she spoke. It 
softened no more, for grief or joy or 
satisfaction—not when her mother died, 
not when Jed brought home a bride, 
not when her enemies’ lot was desolate. 


PART III. 


In the years that followed no new 
suitors came to Susan Geary. Rich as 
she was, according to the standards of 
the countryside, avariciuus as were so 
many of her neighburs—schooled to 
know the hard terms on which wealth 
was won in that bleak land—no one 
was bold enough to ask her to share 
her competence with him. So grim 
and forbidding did she grow that even 
the ordinary conversational amenities 
were hushed in her presence, and love- 
making would have frozen on the lips 
attempting it. She tended store when 
Jed was off duty, and she tended post 
office also. 


But Jed tactfully saw to it that she 


was never present at that hour in the 
evening when the scuffing of boots 
against the doorsill announced that the 
only club in Penthaven was about to 
hold its nightly session. Friendly gos- 
sip, boastful story, humorous retort— 


they would all drop away into silence 
under Susan’s forbidding influence. 

From the day of her jilting, she 
never spoke the name of her lover, and 
if, by inadvertence, it was mentioned in 
her presence, the unfortunate speaker 
tremblingly awaited some thunderbolt 
of destruction. Yet she was as keenly 
aware of the doiigs of the Lorings as 
she was of those of her own family. 
Hate has its divinations no less than 
love. 

From behind the lowered curtain of 
her room she watched the vanload of 
furniture pass by toward the house that 
was to have been her home. It had 
come a long way—clear frem Eastport. 
The river boat had brought it to Rol- 
lis, and at Rollis Joe had met it with 
the big wagon. She saw, conspicuous 
among the springs and bedsteads, the 
kitchen tables and the wooden chairs, 
the bright gleam of some red _ plush. 
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Brought up, as she had been, on the 
stately lines of her grandmother’s fur- 
niture and the dull hues of its horse- 
hair and green rep covers, she was able 
to force a sneer at the taste of the new 
bride. But somehow that bright glint 
of red flashed before her eyes all day 
and made her lot harder to bear than 
anything yet since the great fact of her 
public humiliation. 

Joe was furnishing the house as the 
girl wanted it furnished; he was try- 
ing to make things cozy and pretty ac- 
cording to her notions. She wondered 
where they would put the gaudy sofa, 
the loud, huge armchair. In the par- 
lor, she supposed, where she and he 
had planned to put the pieces from her 
grandmother’s house. 

The rest of the village might talk— 
and did—about the wonderful example 
of bad taste exhibited in the Lorings’ 
actually settling within a stone’s throw 
of Susan Geary’s abode. But to Su- 
san this mattered not at all. She never 
considered it. The minor insult, the 
lesser outrage, was completely swal- 
lowed up in the greater. 

There was not a day of her life 
when she did not look across the fields 
to the little, white house. She knew, 
with a far greater accuracy than care- 
less Gertie, the hour when the kitchen 
fire was made in the morning, the hour 
when it was started for evening’s sup- 
per. She developed almost clairvoyant 
powers in regard to life in the cottage. 
The passionate hatred into which her 
love had been turned in a day had per- 
ceptions as sensitive and delicate as 
love itself. 

It required neither love nor hate nor 
the divining powers of either to know 
before long that misfortune was attend- 
ing the faithless pair, the man treach- 
erous to a woman, the woman treacher- 
ous to her womanhood. Lucas, the 
carpenter, had been genuinely outraged 
in his deepest feeling—respect for 
money—by Joe’s mad marriage. He 
gave it out that he didn’t propose to 
have any “cheap Kanuck” working for 
him. Joe took the remark lightly 
enough, and “allowed” that Mr. Lucas, 
when he found that he had a rival in 
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place of a workman, would “smile on 
the other side of his face.” 

But work did not flow into him as 
rapidly as he had expected. 

After all, no matter how Susan had 
been disliked on account of her aloof- 
ness, no matter how her father had-been 
feared on account of his sternly-exer- 
cised power, Geary was the name by 
which Penthaven swore. That a roving 
stranger should drift there and should 
dare to put the deepest of insults upon 
a daughter of that house was some- 
thing that Penthaven was not disposed 
to overlook in its future dealings with 
him. 

Ostracised at the store, more telling- 
ly yet ostracised by the men with work 
to be done, Joe tried at first to swag- 
ger jauntily through the situation. At 
the very first, it is fairer to say that he 
was scarcely aware of it. The sudden, 
blind, satisfying infatuation for the 
slipshod girl whom he had made his 
wife, shut out a full realization of his 
position as a citizen in the community. 
When he awoke to that, it was to de- 
clare, with a shrug of his shoulders and 
an insolent laugh, that “they’d soon get 
over that; Susan Geary wasn’t so pop- 
ular that folks was going to fight her 
batttles forever.” 

Gertrude agreed with him, of course. 
She always agreed with everything that 
he said; that was one of her compell- 
ing charms—at first. 

“T suppose she hates me like poison,” 
she half giggled. ‘Well, I don’t know 
as I blame her, losin’ you! But law- 
see! It’s the kind of thing that’s likely 
happen to any girl, an’ it ain’t worth 
spoilin’ comfort over. Why, my sister 
Etta—my oldest sister—she had her 
weddin’ dress made an’ tried on when 
Tom Bentley heard tell some silly yarn 
about her, an’ just crawled out of mar- 
ryin’ her. For no reason at all, as you 
might say! *Twasn’t as if he had the 
excuse of seein’ somebody he liked bet- 
ter. But did Etta go makin’ trouble 
all over the place? She had too good 
sense. She said she was bound to get 
married while that weddin’ dress was 
new—an’ she done it! Old man Sud- 
berry was a widower with four children 
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by his first, in’ Etta just made up her 
mind that he needed some one help 
him manage those unmanageable young 
ones, So she married him before her 
dress was out of style. I wish Susan 
Geary would do somethin’ like that.” 

By and by when she became aware 
that the ostracism of her husband in- 
cluded her also, she complained a little 
in her childish way. 

“T never see such an unfriendly place 
as this Penthaven, Joe,” she said. “I 
went over to Mis’ Ross’ this morning 
to borrow half a cup of lard, an’ that 
big daughter of hers left me standin’ 
outside of the kitchen door, while she 
went an’ asked her ma if she could 
spare it. You needn’t tell me she 
couldn’t either—but she sent back word 
that she couldn’t. It’s awful uncom- 
fortable havin’ only one store in Pent- 
haven when you ain’t allowed to trade 
at that one. This havin’ to remember 


every little thing you need when you 
go to Rollis is a perfect nuisance! I 
declare to goodness, I nearly walked 
over to the Gearys’, an’ asked them 


for it. They couldn’t no more than re- 
fuse me. I-do wish the people were 
more neighborly around this way.” 

Joe had been drinking a little—whis- 
ky was procurable even by the outcast 
carpenter; the gentleman who con- 
ducted the “speak-easy” had no such 
fine sense of town solidarity as would 
induce them to join in the boycott of 
Joe. The whisky had made him a little 
morose. 

“Don’t you ever let me hear of your 
goin’ to the Gearys’ kitchen door for 
anything,” he threatened her. 

“T don’t see why not,” Mrs, Loring 
grumbled. “Our runnin’ away is all 
done an’ over with seven months ago, 
an’ I should think Susan would have 
gotten over bein’ mad about it by now. 
It ain’t right to hold a grudge against 
a person forever.” 

“Ain’t supper ready ?” demanded Joe. 

Seven months had been ample for the 
culmination and the gradual decline of 
his passion. But he knew that Susan’s 
was of a different, more lasting quality. 

Supper was not ready, of course. 
Supper was never ready in that house- 
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hold at the hour which saw it spread 
on all the self-respecting boards in 
Penthaven: Susan, with the hawklike 
eyes that read the signs of the kitchen 
smoke, knew this, and it afforded her 
a grim satisfaction. She never sat 
down to her own well-ordered, brightly 
lit table at night without the sense that 
down in the house which was to. have 
been hers, there were clutter and con- 
fusion, the complaint of a hungry man, 
the whimpering defense of an ineffi- 
cient woman. She knew, too, when 
Joe’s staggering footsteps did not go 
past until late. 

When, within a year, the first baby 
was born to the Lorings, she sat all 
day in the cupola and watched the little 
house. She had heard—she did not 
know how, for all her friends were 
careful not to mention the Loring name 
in her presence—that Mrs. Murphy, the 
village nurse, had been told to hold her- 
self in readiness. The doctor, the min- 
ister, and the nurse were the only peo- 
ple who did not practice the Christian 
art of ostracism upon the Lorings. 

She heard the clatter of Doctor Lewi- 
son’s buggy wheels rattling by before 
the dawn was awake. She watched, 
from sunrise until the late afternoon, 
for his return. What tortures of the 
imagination she endured no words 
could ever tell, or what unimaginable 
torment of body and mind she would 
have decreed to the usurper of her 
place. And yet the iron vindictiveness 
of her mood was threatened now and 
then with an almost overwhelming self- 
pity. Almost she melted. Almost she 
experienced the humanizing influence 
of a rain of broken-hearted tears—al- 
most, but not quite. 

When the doctor’s buggy rattled 
back toward home and from her post 
by her window she heard him call to 
some one at her kitchen door: “A ter- 
rible case; a little girl, both of them 
pulled through,” she was more steeled 
against them than ever. 

The sight of the doctor’s buggy rat- 
tling by to the Lorings’ was a familiar 
sight in the years that followed. Birth, 
sickness, and death—these were the fa- 
miliars who took up their abode on that 
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poor hearth. Poverty dwelt there, too, 
and drunkenness, disorder, domestic 
chaos. And Susan knew it all and 
hugged the knowledge to her bitter 
heart. Life was avenging her, life was 
defeating her enemies, life would tram- 
ple them utterly into the dust. 

With such hatred as this in her heart, 
it is not surprising that there was no 
room at all for any sort of love. Dry- 
eyed she followed her mother to the 
grave. For Jed she continued to have 
some faint affection, 
although it lay dor- 
mant. 

As a matter of 
course, according to 
the custom of the 
country, she  con- 
tinued to live in the 
old home after he 
had married. She 
bore her share of 
the household labor 
as she bore her 
share of the work in 
the store and the 
post office. She 
treated Jessie, Jed’s 
wife, with a quiet 
respect, but without 
any demonstrative- 
ness of affection. 
She saw the birth 
and death of their 
two children with- 
out much emotion. 
No _ suffering of 
others compared 
with her great suf- 
fering—why should 
others complain? 
She did not! She 
took pride in keep- 
ing her lips shut 
upon complaint, and 
never guessed how 
complete a_ kill-joy 
her presence was. 
Happiness could 
not express _ itself 
before her, and love 
was stilled where 
she was. 

Jed felt it all 
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Susan stood staring, speechless, baffled. 
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dimly, but there was no overt fault in 
her, such as his rustic sense of justice 
would have recognized, which would 
excuse him for closing his door against 
her. Besides, the old adoration which 
the ungifted boy had had for the splen- 
did, handsome sister survived in some 
little measure in him. And the losses 
he had sustained made him more sym- 
pathetic with her, to whom not even 
the opportunity of such loss had been 
granted. 

The winter when 
Joe Loring died, 
Susan was_ thirty- 
five. She had never 
ceased to take her 
malevolent interest 
in the Lorings’ af- 
fairs, and she had 
never foreseen the 
time when death 
was so grimly to 
rob her of the 
vengeance she tried 
to sate in watching 
them. 

But one day as 
she sat at the win- 
dow of her room, 
sewing, an awk- 
ward procession 
came along the 
street from the di- 
rection of the store. 
She stared with the 
open curiosity of 
the country woman. 
Four men, all of 
whom she knew, 
were walking along, 
each holding the 
corner of a plank 
or door—she could 
not tell what—on 
which lay some- 
thing covered with 
a blanket. She knew 
what the sight de- 
noted — sudden 
death—and a great 
fear leaped into her 
heart. It had not 
been so alive for 
many a year as in 
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that moment when all her faculties 
cried out: “Not Jed—not Jed!” 

Until the awkward procession had 
passed her gates, she did not realize 
what the passing would mean. Only 
one house remained on the road within 
the confines of the village—the Lor- 
ings’ weather-beaten cottage, that had 
never had a coat of paint since the first 
one, or a new shingle or a new hinge; 
but stood, the fit monument to moral 
disintegration of its inhabitants. 

If not Jed, then Joe! 

She grew very white as she stood 
there alone in her room by the window 
and watched the men bear their burden 
onward, She had never thought of his 
dying, of his removing from the place 
where he could be the daily object of 
her bitterness, of his wrapping himself, 
despised and outcast as he was, at last, 
in the mantle of dignity that death lends 
for an hour to all. 

Sure enough—they turned in at the 
place where the gate had once swung 
in the Lorings’ fence. It was Joe, then, 
dead under that blanket! She thought 


how the undisciplined, slatternly crea- 
ture of whom she caught occasional 
glimpses about the Loring place, would 
fling herself with loud, shrill cries of 


lamentation upon his body. The pic- 
ture brought other pictures in its train 
—the visions that had kindled the bla- 
zing fires of her hatred so many years 
ago, visions of the girl flinging herself 
into her lover’s arms, visions of tender- 
nesses. 

Jessie came to her by and by, white 
and shaking, but with something heroic 
in her small, plain face. 

“Susan,” she began abruptly, “I 
can’t help it if you kill me, I’ve got to 
speak. That poor thing down there— 
she’s got no one to do for her, an’ this 
awful thing has happened. He—oh, 
how can I tell you?” 

She wrung her hands and her fea- 
tures were twisted with pain and horror 
and disgust. Susan watched her sto- 
ically. 

“T reckon I can hear anything you’ve 
got to tell,’ she said curtly. “I’ve 
stood enough first and last to make me 
used to it.” 
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“He was killed—it was last night— 
down at Reeber’s Cove. You know 
how he’s been goin’ there all the time 
for years. An’ you know what they 
are down there! It was a row about a 
girl, A Frenchman killed him. They 
rowed him back to Penthaven Cove this 
morning an’ left him there on the 
beach. She’s got to hear it. She’s got 
no one at all in the world. No one in 
this village ever dared say a civil word 
to her or do a friendly act—because of 
—because of : 

“Because of me,” Susan finished 
calmly. “Now, listen to me, Jessie.” 
Her eyes shone dark with vindictive 
fires, the unappeased lust for revenge 
glowed all over her. “You listen to 
me. All that’s happened to her she’s 
deserved. I cannot stop the rest of the 
town doing their friendly acts you talk 
about. But”’—she towered above Jes- 
sie furiously, for all the quiet of her 
manner—“if one of my own ever dares 
forget what she did to me, it’s the end 
of everything between us. If she is 
more to you and Jed than I am, all 
right. Say so, and [ll go my way. 
Otherwise, don’t talk of helping her.” 

“But, Susan began Jessie in 
protest. 

“There’s no good talking. You heard 
what I said. You can make your choice 
and make it now.” 

“How can you be so hard?” 

“Do you mean to help her?” Susan 
interrupted Jessie’s futile protests. 

. “No, not if you feel that way about 
it. 

Jessie went out, and Susan sat down 
again by the window with her mem- 
ories. She did not see her sister-in- 
law strike across the footpath at the 
rear of the house toward the centre of 
the village, there to beg some of the 
neighbors to perform the little friendly 
services which Susan forbade her per- 
forming. But, by and by, Susan saw 
shawled figures hurrying by in the late 
afternoon to the house of mourning be- 
yond. 

It was not long after Joe’s death that 
the littlé outburst of friendship on the 
part of the village women for his wife 
lasted. There was nothing in Gertrude 
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that commanded a lasting regard from 
her neighbors any more than there had 
been in her a quality to command the 
lasting love of her husband. Weak, 
inefficient, slovenly, querulous, she was 
a hopeless person to try to befriend. 
Some of the women gave her work to 
do at first—allowed her to take their 
washing, called in her assistance on 
cleaning days. But the clothes came 
home dingy and wrinkled and often 
damp—things with which the spotless 
housewives of Penthaven would not 
disgrace their tables or beds or persons. 
‘And when she came to help with the 
housecleaning she was such a poor, 
dragging, whining creature, that the 
short patience of the Penthaven women 
who had set out to be kind could not 
endure it. When Joe had been in his 


grave four months the brief philan- 
thropic fever of the community in re- 
gard to his widow had burned itself out. 

“She’s got the vegetable patch there, 
an’ the fruit trees they set out are bear- 
in’; she’s got plenty of hens, too, if she’s 
a mind to keep the henhouse clean an’ 


feed them right. There’s no reason 
why she can’t get along if she tries. An’ 
if she can't, why the town will have to 
do something for her. It won’t be the 
first her folks have known poor help!” 

Thus spake the matrons of Pent- 
haven, in sewing circle assembled. 
Susan was not there—she never attend- 
ed the festivity. 

“?Tain’t as if any of the children 
had lived,” observed one woman, trying 
to salve her conscience for the sur- 
render of a duty; and the others all 
loudly agreed that indeed it was not 
as if any of the children had lived. 
They agreed also that it was a blessing 
none had—‘comin’ of that stock.” And 
to Jessie’s “How can we be sure more 
ain't a-comin’ yet?” they uttered loud 
“pshaws” of unbelief and protest. 

Susan had watched the brief spirit 
of altruism in regard to the object of 
her hatred with patience. She had 
never imagined that it would last long, 
and now it was over. She had nothing 
to fear from that misguided sentiment. 
Even-handed Justice was at work, deal- 
ing with Gertrude Bowden as she de- 
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served. Ruin, utter and complete, was 
gaining upon her! 

She watched the telltale smoke of the 
Loring chimney with more eagerness 
than ever after Gertrude ceased to go 
out, doing days’ work. She had lost 
the trick of smiling, long years before; 
but a bitter satisfaction used to wreathe 
her features when a whole day passed 
without any blue smoke upcurling from 
the chimney. Her enemy was in dire 
want. That was good, that was as it 
should be! 

It was almost a. perverted religious 
enthusiasm that possessed Susan. She 
felt as though she were embodied jus- 
tice, as though all the ills that befell 
Gertie were dealt by her, not out of 
malice, but out of everlasting righteous- 
ness. And when the winter days were 
short and the winter snows blurred the 
fields between the two houses, she used 
to peer more closely than ever from her 
window for the sign which should tell 
her that her enemy suffered. 

Jessie had gone on a visit to her 
home in the next county where her 
mother was ailing, and Susan was left 
keeping house alone for Jed. She re- 
spected her sister-in-law, but she liked 
the feeling of the old Geary house 
when only Gearys were in it. She was 
glad to have her brother to herself 
again for a little while—that is, she was 
as glad as she ever was now over any- 
thing except the great, horrible obses- 
sion of her life. 

It was a bright, clear Sunday, spar- 
kling with blue sky and with snowy fields 
and trees, when the lack of smoke of 
the Loring cottage struck her as rather 
long continued. She counted backward 
—there had been none on Saturday, 
none on Friday. There had been a lit- 
tle, brief wisp of it on Thursday after- 
noon. Hitherto, Gertrude had man- 
aged to acquire firewood or food, 
whichever she happened to lack, with 
only a day’s intermission. And always, 
as Susan’s recollection reminded her, 
Sunday had been signalized by a fire. 
A sudden fear spoke to Susan. Sup- 
pese that Gertie, too, should die? 

She could not contemplate the 
thought of the void that that would 
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leave in her life. What would her oc- 
cupation be then, hers who for fifteen 
years had lived but to feed her hatred, 
watch the vengeance of heaven descend 
upon those who had made a mock of 
her? She did not wish for Gertrude’s 
death! No, she wanted her to live, 
more and more miserable, more and 
more abject every day, in sight of her, 
Susan, in sight of her prosperity, her 
reward from heaven for being other 
than the woman she hated! 

Sunday passed with no sign of culi- 
nary activity at the Loring place. Mon- 
day’s sun rose upon the same dead-look- 
ing house. No smoke _ wreathed 
upward all day long. Toward evening a 
wind arose and slammed a kitchen shut- 
ter close against its window. No hand 
reopened it, and through its chinks that 
night no lines of yellow light gleamed. 
The fear at Susan’s heart became a 
gnawing one. She could not sleep for 
thinking of it—had her enemy escaped 
her, won freedom from her watchful 
hatred? 


Tuesday morning showed the kitchen 
blind still closed, the clear air above 
the kitchen chimney still unstained by 


any grayish blur of smoke. Susan 
cooked Jed’s breakfast and had it set 
for him, savory and neat, when he came 
back from opening up the store. But 
while she served him and ate with him, 
she made countless, restless errands to 
the stove and the sink that she might 
look out through the window for a sign 
of life in the house across the snowy 
fields. There was none. 

She cleaned the house, she fed the 
chickens, she did all the morning 
chores within and without doors. And 
still nothing moved at the Loring cot- 
tare. By and by she could stand it no 
longer, She must know, she must know 
now, what it all portended. 

She caught the heavy shawl that had 
been her mother’s, from the hook be- 
hind the kitchen door, and wrapped it 
about her head and shoulders. She 
still had on the overshoes she had worn 
for her errands in the yard. She hur- 
ried out the front gate and started to- 
ward the Loring cottage. No one had 
traveled that road beyond the Geary 
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house since the heavy snowfall of Sat- 
urday. She had to break a path as she 
went, but she did it scarcely conscious 
of the drifts through which she waded 
knee high, 

At the Loring kitchen door she 
rapped imperatively. She felt no shy- 
ness, no need of an excuse. What more 
excuse should any woman require than 
this—to make sure that an enemy has 
not escaped? But there was no sound 
at all from within. She rapped again, 
more commandingly yet, and she put 
her ear against the crack. This time 
she was almost sure that she heard a 
faint call, a faint sound of some sort, in 
answer. 

She turned the knob and _ pressed 
against the door and it opened. She 
stood in the little kitchen entry that she 
and Joe had planned so long ago— 
where he was to leave his muddy boots 
before tramping into the kitchen. She 
caught at her throat—something half- 
choked her. 

The kitchen lay dim, disorderly, and 
cold beyond. There were unwashed 
dishes on the table, the stove was red 
for want of cleaning, the ceiling above 
was black with smoke. She pushed 
through the room; she knew the house 
as well as if it had been but yesterday 
that she had been here. A passage and 
a pantry lay between the kitchen and 
the dining room which was to have 
been their winter sitting room, hers and 
Joe’s. Off that was the state parlor, 
and back of it two bedrooms. 

3ut when she had walked swiftly 
through the kitchen and the pantry, and 
found herself in the dining room, she 
found it was used as a bedroom. There 
was a big, rumpled, dingy bed in the 
middle of the room and on it lay her 
enemy, whiter—ah, far whiter !—than 
the sheets, hollowed until she was but a 
skeleton covered with skin; but alive, 
still alive, for beneath the wasted brow 
the cavernous liazel eyes were moving. 

What Susan had expected to find she 
could not have told. The poor wreck 
upon the bed shrank visibly before her, 
and put one clawlike hand before her 
eyes as though to shut out a fearful 
vision, Then she dropped it suddenly, 
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and with a gesture of protection, laid it 
upon something in the bed. Susan 
stood staring, speechless, baffled. She 
began to learn in that moment, with 
agony of soul, that it is possible re- 
lentlessly to punish only sin, never the 
sinner—that there is some other, com- 
plicating emotion which enters to make 
the poised sword of justice waver; with 
travail pangs knowledge was born in 
her that unsparing retribution may not 
be exacted from his erring kind by 
man. 

She had the old, rustic familiarity 
with the Scriptures, and she almost 
thought she heard, as she stood still in 
the cold room and looked down at the 
piteous thing upon which she had 
poured such wealth of hatred, the very 
Voice itself speaking to her in the fa- 
miliar, awful phrase: “Vengeance is 
mine—I will repay.” She trembled 
with a shuddering sense of her own 
long impiety. 

The woman’s white lips moved, but 
her words were inaudible. Susan, 
dazed by her awn sudden weakness of 


purpose, by the welling of pity and hor- 


ror in her heart, came closer and 
leaned over to hear what she said. And 
then she saw what it was the poor, 
wasted arm encircled—a two-day-old 
baby, Joe’s posthumous child, the heir 
of sorrow and of shame, happy only 
in that he could never know his father! 

From time immemorial the Gearys 
had been people of action, doing first, 
thinking after. Susan dashed back to 
the kitchen, to the place where the 
woodbox should have been. It was not 
there. She sped across the little entry 
into the shed where the wood should be 
stacked in piles for the long winter’s 
use. Not a stick remained. There were 
some chips and some bark upon the 
floor, and that was all, 

With a smothered cry of pity and 
impatience, she caught up the hatchet 
and ran into the yard. The remaining 
pickets of the Gearys’ fence fell before 
her sharp blade. She ran with them 
back into the house, into the dining 
‘oom where the big, rumpled bed stood. 
In the round air-tight stove she built a 
fire. 


Gertrude watched her speechlessly 
and still suspiciously. 

“Now, you lie here until I come 
back,” said Susan Geary, most unneces- 
sarily to Gertrude Loring, after fifteen 
years of the silence of hatred. 

She went off, speeding and stumbling 
through the snow. She packed a bas- 
ket and loaded a wheelbarrow at her 
home and made her way back again. 
There were clean sheets, clean blankets, 
clean towels, as well as wood, piled 
upon the barrow. 

When Jed came home to dinner Su- 
san was not there, nor was any dinner 
prepared. But she came in breathless- 
ly a few minutes later. Jed stared at 
her in speechless astonishment. Su- 
san’s face was a living, human face 
again, no longer the icy mask of 
malevolence it had been so long. 

“Why, Susan,” faltered Jed. 

He put out his hands to take hers as 
though she had come home from a long 
journey. 

“Jed, Jed!’ cried Susan brokenly. 
“Oh, I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me, but you must get the doctor 
and Mrs. Murphy. There’s another 
baby over there.” She nodded her head 
toward the house across the fields. 
“There’s been no fire since Friday, no 
food at all since Sunday night when 
she drank the last drop of milk. Oh, 
Jed!” She threw herself upon him in a 
sudden, choking, tearing fit of sobs. 
All the losses that had wrung from her 
no drop of moisture all these years, 
were suddenly mourned in that out- 
burst. 

“T went over because I hated her, be- 
cause I was afraid she had escaped me 
at last. Oh, brother, that poor thing! 
That poor, weak, pitiful thing!” 

Above her bent head Jed’s face was 
suddenly alight like one who receives 
a benediction. 

“Tt was the Lord that led you for 
your salvation,” he said, in the fearless, 
unashamed, country way. 

Susan looked at him bewilderedly out 
of her tear-stained eyes. 

“And for theirs, Jed, and for theirs!” 
She spoke as though pleading with him 
to acquiesce. 
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He nodded gravely. “And for theirs, 
too, sister,” he promised her. 

And as he hurried out on the merci- 
ful works she designated to him, his 
heart sang within him, and his kind, 
plain face shone. And when he spoke, 
it was in the words of the only litera- 
ture he had ever known. 

“*And, behold, there was a woman 
which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen 
years, and was bowed together and 
could in no wise lift herself together. 
And when Jesus saw her, He called her 
to Him, and said unto her: ‘Woman, 
thou art loosed from thine infirmity.’ 
And He laid His hands on her; and im- 
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mediately she was made straight and 
glorified God.’ ” 

“‘*And immediately she was made 
straight, and glorified God!’” he kept 
repeating it like a chant of victory. 

“‘And immediately she was made 
straight——’ ” 

And at home Susan was looking, 
through happy, tear-dimmed eyes, at 
Jessie’s lavendered treasures of little 
clothes, and with trembling fingers was 
laying a pile of them beside her. And 
in her mind was a dim vision of salva- 
tion for them all, the vicious, the false, 
the weak, the hard—salvation through a 
child. 


SLOWLY across the fields of crocus sky, 

Where pale cloud blossoms linger, cometh Sleep, 
Dusk-eyed, maternal; and upon her deep, 

Soft heaving breast a lucent star doth lie 

Her lofty beauty so to glorify 
That all the world may know the angels keep 
Her footsteps where the things of evil creep, 

And leash their clamor as she passes by. 

Blessing and balm she brings, and the worn earth 
Learns peace of her as some tired child might find 

Upon its mother’s breast beatitude, 

And dreams again of its resplendent birth, 
When God, in His eternal temple shrined, 

Looked on His work and saw that it was good. 


L. M. MontTGoMEry. 





Warm Winds 
VS. Cool 


A 
NAUTICAL 
BALLAD 
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By Wallace Irwin 


WHEN I am half seas over, 
And all the world is clover, 

And I can cross a thousand bars without the slighest fear, 
Me thoughts gets very gentle 
And sort o’ sentimental, 

Me bosom yearns and backward turns to Kitty, Kitty dear. 
When mates of mine drink toddy 
Their air gets glum and soddy, 

While other tars, as fierce as Mars, discusses deeds of gore; 
For some it fills the earth full 
Of silly thoughts and mirthful; 


But I alone sets down and groan: “She won’t come back no more!” 


Oh, Kitty sweet, oh, Kitty bright, 
Oh, Kitty Mac Afee, 

There ain’t no female woman quite 
Desirable as thee! 

Why did you marry James McCue 
And never marry me? 

Oh, that you shouldn’t never do, 
Sweet Kitty Mac Afee! 
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But on the gray next morning, 
The flowers of fancy scorning, 

I think of all the fools I've been, and some I’m going to be. 
I dip my brow in water, 
And thus reflect: I oughter 

Send condolences to the groom who got Kate Mac Afee. 
Although her hair is golden, 
She’s getting kind of olden, 

Her conversation, often bright, is also often sharp. 


Me love, once fresh and grassy, 


Is gettin’ rather passy; 
I think I'll turn to Susan Jones to twang me lonesome harp. 


Oh, Kitty bright, oh, Kitty smart, 
Oh, Kitty Mac Afee, ; 

Your hair is falser than your heart, 
Deceiver that you be. 

You went and married James McCue 
And never married me. 

The gent you got you're welcome to, 


Sweet Kitty Mac Afee. 








The Initial Responsibility 


By Hildegarde Lavender 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


T was not until he was over thirty 
that Mr. Winthrop Allen concerned 
himself with the problem of re- 

sponsibility at all. Up to then, the ques- 
tion of cause and effect had possessed 
merely an academic interest for him, 
and indeed, from the time that he passed 
out of his college debating society, it 
had scarcely had that. He had taken 
the goods which the gods and his 
father, James Allen, had lavishly pro- 
vided for his delectation, and except 
for such gratitude as is shown forth by 
a sunny disposition and a cordial spirit, 
he had not concerned himself even to 
be thankful. After the manner of Mr. 
Kipling’s hero, he “had taken his fun 
where he found it,” and that he had 
nothing very serious with which to re- 
proach his conscience was due rather to 
a cleanly taste than to a labored avoid- 
ance of the pitfalls of evil. At thirty, 
however, all this was changed. 

One morning in April, Mr. Allen 
left his home full of pleasant anticipa- 
tions for the day. He had his impor- 
tant work in the office of the railroad, 
of which his father was president, to 
perform—work for which he had been 
trained ever since leaving college. It 
gave ample scope to his active intel- 
ligence and satisfied his inherited in- 
clination for power. 

This was one cause of rejoicing. 
Then, his health was excellent, and only 
the week before he had won the tennis 
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championship of his country club from 
a youth younger by ten years and sup- 
posedly nimbler and more pliant. In 
the third place, he was going to be able 
to knock off work early and to go with 
his fiancée, Miss Eloise Danvers, and 
her mother, to look at the house which 
the elder Danvers thought of bestowing 
upon their daughter as a wedding pres- 
ent. Mr. Allen was as much in love 
with his eminently attractive betrothed 
as it is proper for a young man of 
thirty, full of health, good spirits, am- 
bition, and genial kindliness, to be. 

At noon of this eventful day he went 
out to luncheon at his club, taking with 
him one ef the clerks in the office, a 
young man toward whom he was par- 
ticularly well-disposed on various ac- 
counts, not the least being that the 
young man was also engaged to be mar- 
ried. 

They lingered for a few minutes in 
the smoking room after they had fin- 
ished their meal, and their conversation 
was momentarily interrupted by a dull 
rumbling noise which seemed to per- 
vade the building. It passed in a sec- 
ond, and, except for the instant’s pause, 
with lifted heads and alert glance of 
listening, they paid no attention to it. 
But after a few minutes, a fine, choking 
dust seemed to fill the room, and simul- 
taneously with their inquiring of each 
other its cause, the rumbling sound was 
repeated, growing in intensity, and end- 
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ing in a crash, The words, “An earth- 
quake, by Jove!” were still upon Win- 
throp Allen’s lips when a falling piece 
of cornice hit him sharply upon the 
temple, and he knew no more. 

It was not an earthquake, as it hap- 
pened, but the sudden settling of the 
foundations of the clubhouse into a 
quicksand, obligingly overlooked by a 
building inspector fifteen years before, 
when the edifice was going up. This 
the building inspector in question later 
denied with much vehemence and much 
circumstance, but the investigation 
showed that he had not been entirely 
ignorant of the nature of the land on 
which Campers’ Club had secured the 
permit to build the quarters whose 
sumptuousness should every winter 
make atonement to them for whatever 
hardships they endured in their sum- 
mer camping. A little recent blasting 
in the neighborhood had loosened the 
foundations, and the thing was done. 

To Eloise Danvers, as to every other 
woman who had a man injured in the 
catastrophe of that April day, the most 
memorable thing about the occurrence 
was the hurt done to her own, and if 
the building inspector and the con- 
tractor who put up the Campers’ Club 
had been left to the mercy of these 
women they would have fared—justly, 
let us say. 

Winthrop was rescued by members 
of the fire department from the mass 
of plaster and Caen stone under which 
he was imprisoned, and was taken in an 
ambulance to the nearest hospital, along 
with the other victims of the disaster. 
It was two months before another am- 
bulance took him to his home, still very 
weak, still very much of a nervous 
wreck, although the physicians said 
that his broken bones were knit again, 
and that his bruised muscles were at 
least started on the road to soundness. 

He lay in the bedroom of the suite 
which had been prepared for him in his 
father’s house, and brooded. The ac- 
cident and the illness had probably 
meant more to him than they would 
have meant to an unfortunate familiar 
from childhood with pain and suffering. 
And it was not the accident itselfi—not 


the moment in which consciousness was 
blotted out for him, not the moment 
when it returned to him in the hospital 
with torture and agony of his body, not 
the sense of his own maimed, slowly 
healing limbs—upon which he brooded 
for long, silent hours. 

It was upon the cause of the ac- 
cident. 

‘The thought of the carelessness, half 
ignorant, half criminal, which had been 
the first step in the affair—this never 
left him. He occupied his mind with 
morbid imaginings of what that in- 
spector’s state of remorse, that con- 
tractor’s pitiable condition of penitence, 
must be. There was no diverting his 
mind from this topic. He wanted either 
to lie silent, revolving it in his thoughts, 
or to talk feverishly about it. 

The awful burden of responsibility— 
that was the constant theme of his dis- 
course. With his father, his friends, 
with Eloise, with his physicians, nurses, 
clergyman—with every one with whom 
he had speech—he harped upon the one 
subject. 

His friends grew bri-f and perfunc- 
tory in their inquiries. His surgeon 
began to ponder upon the advantages 
of various schools of mental therapeu- 
tics; his father’s gray hair grew white, 
and Eloise’s deep eyes grew sad. But 
Winthrop impatiently resented their 
lack of interest in the one important 
theme in the world, and had some one 
illuminate and hang opposite to his bed 
the cheerful quatrain: 

The moving finger writes, and having writ, 

Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 

Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 

It was not unnatural that his recov- 
ery should be slow. It was so slow tnat 
all talk of a wedding was silenced, It 
was tacitly agreed that not for six 
months—possibly not for a year— 
would it take place. In this arrange- 
ment Winthrop acquiesced with the lan- 
guor, the apathy, that characterized him 
in everything except in his reflections 
upon individual responsibility. 

Eloise agreed to it as a well-brought- 
up young woman should. It was not 
for her to display an unmaidenly anx- 
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She could not deceive herself into believing that she was indifferent to this new, crabbed, brooding creature 


iety for marriage, and she did not. She 
grew a little pale, perhaps, and her gray 
eyes were deeper than ever. But to 
counteract the impressions of these 
changes, she carried her pretty head 
very high indeed, and talked and 
laughed rather more than usual, when 
she was in company. 

Meantime Doctor Bertram wrote a 
remarkable paper for a medical journal 
on “Physical Shock and Neuroma.” 

From brooding upon responsibility in 
general, Winthrop took to brooding 
upon responsibility in particular. He 
almost flagellated his innocent memory 
to discover catastrophes and calamities 
due to his own carelessness or selfish- 
ness. Failing to find much with which 
to reproach himself, he decided gloom- 
ily that it was merely because it was 
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humanly impossible for any created be- 
ing to follow the consequences of all 
his acts, that we do not all find our- 
selves guilty of murder, arson, and 


similar peccadilloes. He almost quar- 
reled with Eloise because she refused to 
agree with him on the subject. 

By and by, he came crawling out of 
his room. A little later he made a slow 
and feeble way down to the railroad 
office. Here he took to torturing him- 
self and annoying the management with 
the considerations of engineers’ respon- 
sibilities, of trackwalkers’ responsibili- 
ties, of the responsibilities of the in- 
spectors of the steel rails and the 
wooden ties, of the makers of steel 
rails, of railroad bridge builders, of 
flagmen, switchmen, of the clerks in the 
construction department and in the 
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maintenance department, of the stock- 
holders, the directors, the president. 
Sometimes he found himself looking at 
his father, busy, prosperous, untroubled 
by all these matters except when they 
were called to his attention as claims 
for damages, as at a murderer of pe- 
culiar hard-heartedness. 

It was at this period that his country, 
with fine disregard of his mental condi- 
tion and of his business engagements, 
summoned him as a juryman. 

“How horrid!” commented Miss 
Danvers when she was told that certain 
plans for a combined family outing 
would have to be postponed. ‘“Can’t 
you get out of it?” 

Winthrop looked at her with a dark- 
ening glance. 

“Why should I want to get out of 
doing my duty as a citizen?” he in- 
quired pointedly. 

Eloise flushed. She was a very good 
girl, and she would have hated the sus- 
picion that she ever used her influence 
on the side of irresponsibility. Never- 
theless, she was in love, and she had 
been looking forward to the early au- 
tumn weeks in the Berkshires with hope 
and longing. It seemed to her, in her 
health of body and mind, that no one 
could live in the bracing air of the 
hills, and remain languid with the lan- 
guor of illness, or morbid with the mor- 
bidness of a fixed idea. 

“Aren’t you taking duty a bit toc se- 
riously these days?” she inquired light- 
ly. “After all, you aren’t quite well yet, 
and I should think you might evade 
service without damage to your con- 
science.” 

The morbid, irritable self that had 
taken possession of Winthrop frowned 
at Eloise’s suggestion. He was in- 
censed with her so much of the time 
nowadays! They almost never met 
without some slight clash. That the 
clashes were slight was due, as he re- 
sentfully felt, to the fact that she was 
divinely patient with him. 

“It’s just that attitude,” he said di- 
dactically, “that makes our government 
a failure, and our upper classes a 
shame—that tendency to use any sort 
of excuse for the evasion of duty.” 
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Eloise walked across the pretty draw- 
ing-room and stared out through the 
curtains at the prospect afforded by 
West Eleventh Street. It was not a 
very enlivening one. Most of the front 
doors were still boarded up, and most 
of the windows shrouded in dull hol- 
land, while the chief adornment of the 
neighborhood was the circular notice 
on most of the houses that they were 
under the protection of the Electric 
Burglar Alarm Company. 

Most people of Eloise’s set and vi- 
cinity were still in the country. It was 
her desire to be near Winthrop which 
had kept the Danvers’ house open until 
late in the summer and had reopened 
it so early in the fall. And the reward 
of her devotion was a dreary set of ser- 
mons on human responsibility by the 
young man who had been wont, in 
a past still near enough to thrill her 
with its memories, to make the most 
graceful and ardent love to her. 

Patient, as she was, celestially for- 
giving toward the irritability of sick- 
ness, tender and tolerant toward all the 
trying needs of convalescence, she was 
a spirited girl, and somehow to-day she 
felt that the end of her endurance was 
reached. She had tried to make every 
allowance for illness, every allowance 
for nervousness and shock. But even 
when all that was done, she felt that 
she had not sufficiently accounted for 
Winthrop’s strange attitude toward her. 

Whether it was sickness alone that 
had changed him or some deeper thing, 
he was changed. He no longer loved 
her. She marveled at herself to think 
that she still desired the love of so 
strangely transformed a man. But she 
could not deceive herself into believing 
that she was indifferent to this new, 
crabbed, brooding creature any more 
than she had been indifferent to the 
gay and ardent comrade of her early 
engagement. 

Nevertheless, the situation had 
reached a point where pride insisted 
upon a hearing. She stared across the 
street at the blank face of the Dewitts’ 
house. Irrelevantly, she remembered 


that she had been Janet Dewitt’s friend 
for all of her twenty-four years, that 
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she had been Janet’s bridesmaid, and 
that now Janet wanted her to stand 
godmother for her first baby. The in- 
trusion of that unrelated recollection 
stung her eyes with sudden tears, and 
brought a lump into her throat. But 
after a moment, still staring at the 
house across the street, she spoke stead- 
ily enough. 

“Win,” she began, using the abbre- 
viation of his name that had been more 
natural before the accident than since, 
“do you know I’ve been thinking we 
ought to—suspend hostilities ?” 

She turned back into the room and 
looked at him with a little wistful 
smile, 

“Suspend hostilities ?” 
throp woodenly. 

“Yes. Or amicabilities, if you pre- 
fer that word. I mean I think we had 
better call our engagement off.” 

Winthrop looked at her with the 
same feeling of dull irritation that he 
had so frequently since his illness. 

“You mean that you no longer— 
care for me?” He could not force his 
lips to frame the word “love.” 

“No, I mean, rather, that you no 
longer care for me.” 

“That is nonsense, you know,” re- 
plied Winthrop. “I—care for you— 
exactly as I have always cared ys 
He scowled at the little, deprecating 
gesture which Eloise made. ‘And even 
if—even if——” 

“And even if you didn’t,” said 
Eloise calmly, “you would still be pre- 
pared to fulfill your contract like a 
conscientious gentleman! You have 
such a serious sense of the importance 
of a contract! But, no, thank you. 
Let us say that it is I who have 
changed, and that I am a creature of 
light and flippant habit of mind, to 
whom a trifle like a promise broken is 
nothing.” Then her pale face suddenly 
changed. A wave of feeling swept 
over it. “Ah, Win,” she finished, with 
a little break in her voice, “I don’t 
know what has happened to us, but I 
know that we aren’t happy together 
any more. I know I irritate you every 
time you see me. I can’t go on with 
things as they are.” 


repeated Win- 
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-She was tugging at her ring as she 
spoke. She walked over to where he 
stood leaning against a low bookshelf, 
and extended it to him. Mechanically 
he put out his hand to receive it, and 
mechanically answered her last speech. 

“Of course, it is as you say,” he re- 
marked tonelessly, 

He wondered a little, as he walked 
home, at his own apathy. He felt 
neither pain nor relief in the situation. 
It was true he had been lifeless in his 
feeling for Eloise since his sickness; 
but he had no sense of gladness in his 
freedom. 

The jury upon which he was drawn 
had a most unpleasant case to consider. 
Other men escaped service by the 
dozen. There were a score of excuses 
on which the Winthrop Allen of last 
year would have escaped it. He was 
by no means sure, in the old days, that 
he believed in capital punishment, and 
this was a capital case. Before that 
day at the Campers’ Club he would 
have written himself down as unquali- 
fiedly opposed to the execution of a 


capital sentence upon a woman, and it 
was a woman who was the prisoner in 


this case. In those careless days, he 
might even have magnified the extent 
of his acquaintance with the prosecu- 
ting attorney, in order to be relieved 
of the duty in which intimate acquain- 
tance with either side might be expect- 
ed to lead to partial judgments. 

But the Spartan that he had become 
declined to avail himself of any of 
these loopholes of escape. Rigorously 
he faced his duty; and unchallenged by 
either prosecution or defense, he took 
his seat in the jury box. 

It was an unsavory story which had 
its ending in that courtroom. The pris- 
oner was a woman of more than doubt- 
ful character, who was accused of hav- 
ing killed her husband—a _ courtesy 
title given the man by the low, tough 
set to which she belonged—the dregs 
of the pleasure seekers of the city. 

Even Winthrop’s stern dismissal of 
his old standards had not left him so 
unfastidious as not to feel revolted by 
the woman’s appearance. She was in 
that middle section of life which comes 
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And standing there against the brick background, there had been a girl. 


early to women of her class, when 
every vestige of youthful charm has 
fled, and when the dignity and pathos 
of age are not yet come. She was 
rather fat, as though of indolent habit 
and of over-indulged appetite. Her 
hair had more than one metallic streak 
in its original dull brown, testifying to 
the varying degrees of efficacy of her 
hair washes. She was badly rouged and 
powdered, and she was dressed in a 
garish travesty of the prevailing 
styles. It took all of Winthrop’s men- 
tal insistence upon the thought of 
some man’s responsibility to keep him 
from an immediate condemnation of 
her. 

In spite of her manifest unfitness for 
the sympathetic role of persecuted her- 
oine, some of the daily papers, whose 
specialty was crime in all its branches, 


tried to make a heroine of her. This, 
combined with the unsavory nature of 
the case, and the wide-trumpeted re- 
nown given to Winthrop, the “million- 
aire’s son a murder juryman,” called 
forth a large attendance of the curious 
at the trial. And some obscure reason 
had secured for the prisoner, who was 
known as Lily Vane, the services of a 
rather notable criminal lawyer. 

This man, Housman by name, was 
famous for the stage effects which he 
produced in every trial which he de- 
fended—effects as carefully arranged 
as if the courtroom were a theatre, the 
jurymen an audience, and the prisoner, 
witnesses, judge, and attorneys were 
the actors. 

It was not, however, until he had 
been on this particular criminal case for 
several days that he arranged any 
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startling coup. Then, one morning as 
the jury filed into the box, word passed 
* along the line that Housman had pre- 
pared a surprise for that day. In a 
few minutes it became apparent what 
the surprise was to be. A plain, elder- 
ly, harassed-looking farmer, with bent 
shoulders and leathery hands, sat 
among the witnesses to be called by the 
defense. 

Housman had introduced one of his 
favorite stage properties—the suffering 
relative of the prisoner at the bar. It 
was very seldom that he failed to 
achieve some such stroke. Sometimes 
it was the patient, poor, little wife of 
the defendant, sometimes the anguished 
old mother, occasionally a prattling 
little child. This time he had imported 
a father into the action, and the prose- 
cuting attorney smiled grimly and bit- 
terly beneath his mustache in recogni- 
tion of Housman’s astuteness. There 
was at least one old soldier on the 
jury, and a Grand Army button was 
conspicuous in the shabby lapel of the 
old man’s coat. 

But it was not the old soldier who 
most immediately responded to Mr. 
Housman’s genius for effects. He, to 
tell the truth, was annoyed to see the 
badge which he, himself, wore proudly, 
figuring in such a case as this even in- 
directly. Later, perhaps, sympathy for 
an old comrade in arms would follow. 
But already one person in the jury box 
had found the time of his pulses 
changed by the sight of the old man. 
That was Winthrop Allen. 

At the first glance, the bent shoul- 
ders, the straggling, iron-gray hair, the 
furrowed face had struck him with a 
sense of vague familiarity. He stared 
at the pathetic old figure, and suddenly 
his heart seemed to drop into a bot- 
tomless abyss. From the old man he 
turned startled, frightened eyes upon 
the prisoner in the dock. The man 
next him heard a groan, and turned to 
ask him if he were ill—the story of his 
accident in the spring was public prop- 
erty—but Winthrop shook his head 
sharply, and stared at the prisoner and 
her father. 

It all came back to him as he sat 
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there looking at them—the reason for 
the faint, evanescent sense of acquaint- 
anceship which he had had when he 
first saw the woman, and for this more 
definite feeling of familiarity at the 
sight of the old man, 

He was a boy again—a boy not yet 
out of college, high-hearted, gay, laugh- 
ing, irresponsible. His father had de- 
creed that he should spend a summer 
holiday in learning certain details of 
the railroad business. He remembered 
how annoyed he had been at that pa- 
rental decision, how defrauded he had 
felt by the loss of a summer’s sailing 
upon which he had counted. He re- 
membered the dreadful, God-forsaken 
junctions to which he had been sent, 
one after another, inspecting, learning 
a detail of his future profession. 

And chiefly, with his burning eyes 
fixed upon the old man and upon the 
garishly dressed prisoner, he remem- 
bered the time he had been wrecked 
in a little country place in Pennsylvania. 
Wrecked but not hurt, delayed but by 
no harm to himself. 

There had been a red-brick farm- 
house standing among trees at the top 
of the hill below which his train had 
come to grief on a defective rail. One 
of the men, his tutor, as it were, on the 
expedition, had been injured. Win- 
throp remembered the improvised shut- 
ter on which they had carried him up 
the curving hill road to the mellow, old, 
brick house. The land had been bathed 
in the glory of a golden sunset dif- 
fused through fleecy clouds. There 
had been a pillared porch running 
along the house, with vines growing 
up over it, 

And standing there against the brick 
background, with the mellow light all 
about her, and the shadows of the 
flickering vine leaves playing upon her 
faded dress, there had been a girl. 
With horror Winthrop strove to see in 
the heavy face of the woman on trial 
the features that had seemed so lovely 
to him that summer ‘afternoon ten 
years before. Yes, he could trace it, 
the resemblance. The brown eyes had 
not been bold or hard then; the brown 
hair had not been streaked with dyes; 
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For all the month had meant but one thing—love, very young and very sweet; love and Lizzie. 


the delicate oval of the young face had 
not begun to lose itself in folds of 
flesh; the whole personality had spoken 
of spring, as this one, toward which 
he looked now, spoke of a piteous and 
blighted summer, decayed before 
fruited. . 
But there was no doubt of it in his 
mind from the moment he had recog- 
nized the old man. There in the 
wretched woman, whose guilt he was 
sworn to judge according to the evi- 
dence, he was certain that he beheld the 
first person who had stirred a boyish 
fancy in him. In that sodden victim 


of ugly circumstances he was. forced to 
recall the dawn of his manhood. 

He remembered how, when he had 
telegraphed his father of the accident 
and of old Crawford’s injuries, Mr. Al- 
len had replied that he was to remain 
with Crawford until the latter was able 
to be removed. He remembered the 
impatience with which he first heard 
the country doctor’s verdict that Craw- 
ford would not be able to resume his 
travels for two or three weeks. And 
then he remembered how swiftly his 
impatience had changed to compla- 
cence, and how, finally, when the end 
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of the month found -Crawford restored 
to health, he had hated to leave. 

For all the month had meant but one 
thing—love, very young, very innocent, 
very nebulous, and very sweet ; love and 
Lizzie. That was what she had been 
called at home, this poor, battered Lily 
of the New York highways. 

It was strange to,Winthrop, as he 
looked at the prisoner and realized who 
she was and what she had meant in his 
life—and particularly what he had 
meant in hers—to find that his first 
feeling was a great surging renewal of 
his love for Eloise. That was the pro- 
test of his soul against the idea of asso- 
ciation with the poor creature whom 
he had just come to recognize. That 
was the answer his instinct made to the 
suggestion of the morbid conscience 
which had harassed him ever since his 
accident—the conscience that was say- 
ing to him even now: “Who taught this 
poor woman to bestow her favors light- 
ly? Who trifled with her affections 
first? Who made her skeptical of en- 
Upon whom is the ini- 


during love? 
tial responsibility for her crime, if she 


has committed a crime? Who is to 
blame? Who? Who? Who?” 

But an instinct overriding everything 
that conscience: could say, repeated 
again and again, “Eloise, Eloise,” as 
though that name were the answer to 
every question in the world, as though 
it were the word in which alone there 
were hope and help. 

The testimony of the defense corrob- 
orated all of Winthrop’s horrible cer- 
tainties. The woman was the daugh- 
ter of the farmer at whose house he 
and Crawford had stayed that mem- 
orable month. She had been living pre- 
cariously and disreputably in New York 
for the last eight years. Her father 
gave some evidence concerning her age 
and identity, but it was unimportant, 
and designed by Mr. Housman rather 
to move the jury to pity than to have 
any bearing upon the case. But one 
juror was moved by it with something 
much more desperate than pity—with 
the sense of guilt, with the sense of re- 
sponsibility, ‘ 

It was in vain that he reminded him- 
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self of the length of time that had 
elapsed since his—he did not know 
what to call it; it had been too sincere 
for a flirtation, too delicate for “an af- 
fair,” too ardent for a friendship. But 
whatever it was that he had experi- 
enced with Lizzie, he felt sure that it 
was the beginning of this downfall 
which had ended here in the prisoners’ 
dock. He had made love to the young 
girl, and however light and innocent 
that love-making had been, he had 
roused the emotions which had finally 
brought her to this pass. It seemed - 
impossible that anything so light, so 
pure, so altogether sweet as their little 
love passages back there in that old 
Pennsylvania orchard—passages almost 
as guileless as the embraces of two chil- 
dren—could have led to this hour, but 
his morbid mind never doubted his re- 
sponsibility. 

Even the healthy welling up of his 
mature love for Eloise could not drown 
out the sense of his guilt. He remem- 
bered now that he had promised to 
write to Lizzie and that he had never 
written but once, when he had sent her 
some little trinket. He remembered 
that the whole episode had seemed as 
unreal as a dream to him when he had 
gotten back into the world of boys and 
books, of rowing and college; and 
that it was with some vague sense of 
not doing anything foolish, of not 
arousing any impossible hope, that he 
had refrained from even writing to the 
girl more than that once. 

She, to be sure, had written him but 
twice—stilted, uneducated little notes 
that had done much to quiet the am- 
orous unrest her youth and charm had 
aroused. But now he found no com- 
fort in the thought of his boyish wis- 
dom in dropping the acquaintance. He’ 
pictured the girl waiting for his letters; 
he pictured her grown reckless, despair- 
ing. -He pictured her seeking in ex- 
citement an opiate for pain, for the 
pain he had caused her! Perhaps, she 
had come to New York with some fool- 
ish young hope of meeting him again! 
Out of that episode unconsidered for 
so many years, ignored, forgotten, had 
come this! 
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By the time the case was given into 
the jury’s hands, Winthrop had worked 
himself into a state but little short of 
morbid insanity. He was in a condi- 
tion in which it would have been easy 
for him to have arisen in a public 
prayer meeting, for example, and to 
have accused himself of the most hid- 
eous crime. Indeed, there had been 
times during the progress of the trial 
when he had had difficulty in keeping 
his position, and in not declaring him- 
self the original cause of all the pris- 
oner’s sins. 

The one healthy emotion that an- 
imated him was not sufficiently strong 
to overcome all his morbid fancies. He 
knew now, as he had not known since 
the day of the accident at the Campers’ 
Club, that he loved Eloise and wanted 
her for his wife more than anything 
else in the world. All the vague irrita- 
tion that he had felt against her, all the 
moods of disloyalty and disaffection 
which he had harbored during his con- 
valescence, were gone. Whether she 
was serious-minded or not, whether she 
shared his views on human responsibili- 
ties or not, whether she was sympa- 
thetic or unsympathetic, he loved her, 
he wanted her! 

But along with this feeling of the 
primitive man for his mate went the 
other one of the scruple-weighing, hair- 
splitting man that Winthrop had be- 
come since his illness. He might want 
to marry Eloise, but he owed an ex- 
piation to the woman of whom he saw 
himself as the cause of ruin. 

In the jury room at first he listened 
to the long-winded utterances of those 
inevitable members of a jury who like 
to talk. The evidence connecting Lily 
Vane with the murder of the man, 
Charles Vane, had not been very con- 
clusive; the judge in his closing 
charge had almost suggested that he 
expected an acquittal on the ground of 
insufficient evidence. 

But some members of the jury had 
pointed out that his honor had no right 
to make such a suggestion, that it be- 
longed to the jury and the jury alone 
to decide upon questions of fact. These 
gentlerhen expended oratory on the 
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subject, and were inclined to convict 
Lily Vane of myrder because they 
thought that Judge Brown was exceed- 
ing his authority in suggesting that 
they acquit her, 

Then there were the others, equally 
inevitable upon a jury, who were going 
to vote on whichever side that made the 
most noise, and whose chief desire was 
to get home to their families. One of 
these said that whether the Vane 
woman was guilty or not, she would be 
small Joss to the world, and that her 
death would be an excellent lesson to 
other careless livers in the community. 
It was then that Winthrop began to 
play his part in the deliberations. 

He spoke with so much earnestness, 
with so much concentration, that he 
could not fail to impress his listeners. 
They confided to one another after- 
ward that they thought him a little mad, 
but they were swayed by his words. He 
pictured the responsibility of the man 
who had first deceived the woman; he 
arraigned all men and the whole social 
code which makes so little of masculine 
deceit. 

Sometimes he found that he had to 
pause abruptly in the midst of a sen- 
tence and begin over again, lest he 
should reveal to them the part which 
he believed himself to have played in 
this particular tragic drama. 

And the end of the matter was that, 
after two days’ and two nights’ deliber- 
ation, it was decided unanimously to 
acquit Lily Vane—a decision which, 
by the way, later events fully justified. 
But that is another story. 

By this time Winthrop had worked 
himself up into a peculiar mental fever. 
He conceived that he had not yet done 
his duty. As he saw the matter, he 
never could entirely do his duty. It 
would be impossible to restore her to 
what she was before he met her—as 
impossible as to restore a withered rose 
of the gutter to the pristine purity of 
its folded bud. But his duty was to 
do what he could for her—to make 
what restitution he might. The fact 
that Eloise’s name was ringing in his 
ears was the temptation of the devil to 
keep him from doing his duty. 
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Mrs. Vane, under the instruction of 
Mr. Housman, had expressed a desire 
to shake hands with each of her deliv- 


erers. Winthrop could scarcely bring 
himself to touch her fingers, but his 
eyes, glowing with a sort of frenzy, 
seemed to question her. She gazed 
stolidly back at him. 

Good heavens, he wondered, had the 
woman forgotten? He had not changed 
much in all these years—not even his 
sickness of last spring and summer had 
rendered him unrecognizable. How 
could it be that she did not recognize 
him, that her battered heart did not 
tell her who stood before her? 

He signified to Mr, Housman his de- 
sire to see Mrs. Vane later. He was 
oblivious of the eager interests of the 
sensational reporters in this statement, 
and of the fact that Housman was hand 
and glove with them. He had a duty 
to do, a reparation to make, and he 
would do it in spite of all the notoriety 
in the world, in spite of the collapse of 
all his plans, in spite of Eloise—of 
Eloise! 
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“This daughter ain’t much like Lizzie.” 


In Housman’s office he met the two, 
the woman and her father. She fa- 
vored him with a stare in which there 
was still no recognition, although there 
was a faint and most unpleasant sug- 
gestion of tentative coquetry. On the 
old man’s face—sad, weary, dully pa- 
tient—there glimmered a faint, dawn- 
ing recognition. 

“Lizzie,” said Mr. Winthrop Allen, 
bent on doing his utmost duty and ruin- 
ing himself in the doing; “Lizzie, don’t 
you recognize me?” 

“Why,” simpered the woman, “are 
you the Mr. Allen I met on Mr. Sea- 
bury’s yacht the summer before last?” 

But her father interrupted: 

“Why, you’re the young Allen that 
put up at my house for a month, along 
with the fellow that was hurt in the 
smash-up back about—let’s see, about 
ten years ago, bean’t you?” 

Winthrop nodded, with his haggard 
gaze still fixed upon the woman, but 
her face showed no glimmering re- 
membrance even yet. The old man 
went on talking, 


“ce 
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“Tt weren’t this daughter that you 
met,” he told Winthrop. “It were my 
daughter Lizzie—she married young 
Benjamin, that owned the next place; 
I don’t know as you remember him. 
This daughter”—the brightness that 
had been upon his features as he spoke 
of Lizzie died away again—“this 
daughter ain’t much like Lizzie. She 
was in Philadelphia when you were at 
our house.” 

Winthrop found himself, he never 
knew quite how, sitting in a large 
chair, with the lawyer, Housman, 
sprinkling his forehead with water and 
urging upon him the contents of a 
brandy flask. He heard his own voice 
saying, though he scarcely recognized 
it as his: “Not the same? Not the 
same? Oh, thank God!’ 

And then, without further parley, he 
found himself running through the mar- 
ble halls of the big office building to- 
ward a telegraph station at one end. 
He found himself scrawling with a 
shaking hand a message to Eloise Dan- 
vers in Stockbridge: 


I am coming to you on the first train. 


Then he made his way somewhat 
more soberly to his physician’s. It oc- 
curred to him that he might have been 


going mad. He thought he would “put 
it up” to Doctor Bertram to decide 
whether he was quite sane or not. 

That experienced man listened to his 
whole story, and said some wise things 
concerning shock, physical and mental, 
and the states induced by them, and 
made some notes for another article on 
“Neuroma and Mental Shock.” As far 
as Winthrop was capable of attending 
to what the doctor said, he was an ex- 
ample of a morbid state of mind in- 
duced by physical shock and happily 
cured by mental shock, 

“Of course, a snowball behind the 
ear might have done the trick just as 
well,” observed Doctor Bertram. “But, 
as this has turned out, it was probably 
less risky. What are you going to do 
now ?” 

“Me?” replied Winthrop happily and 
ungrammatically. “I’m going to get 
married. That is—I think I am. She 
oo our engagement a while ago, 

ut dj 

He found his hat, and nodded his 
farewells to the doctor from the steps. 
And passers-by, who never dreamed 
that he was just rescued from monoma- 
nia, thought that he was insane as they 
saw him smile to himself and heard him 
murmur: “Eloise, Eloise!’ 








Apple Blossoms 


W HEN the rosy fires of sunset stain the soft spring sky, 
And upon the far horizon blushing cloud banks lie, 

Tinted vapors, drifting backward from the gate of day, 

Float above the dreaming orchard like bright ghosts astray. 


And the airy shapes fall gently on the gnarled old trees, 
Swaying lower with the passing of each tender breeze. 
Mists from heaven’s starry meadows, touched with sunset light, 
Shine again as apple blossoms in the sweet May night. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE ROWE 


FTER the memorial committee of 
the bar had droned out its trio 
of tiresome speeches in the som- 

bre little courtroom, the young judge 


looked down at the audience of perhaps 
a score of country lawyers. They 
slouched lazily in their seats, ill-kempt, 
and dull of countenance. Conspicuous 
among the black coats, a big, elderly 
man, dressed in light and fashionable 
serge, sat erect. His clean-shaven face 
was hard and dominant, with peculiarly 
metallic eyes. 

The young judge bowed, and read 
from a sheet of manuscript. This being 
his first session in Lowmeadow, he had 
prepared to do the thing well. 

“The court,” he began, “although 
personally a stranger to the late Mr. 
Hartleigh, has listened with sympa- 
thetic interest to your memorial resolu- 
tions. William Hartleigh, Esquire, as I 
understand , followed our profession 
with honor for nearly forty years in 
this town. The true reward of such 
faithful service is neither wealth nor 
preferment, but rather——” 

Here a_ gust of October wind 
whipped the rain noisily against the 
rattling windows. The young judge, 
pausing, caught the amused and cynical 
flash of the pair of metallic eyes be- 


neath him. He coughed uneasily and 
laid aside his notes. 

“It is ordered,” said he, “that your 
resolutions be spread upon the record, 
and that this court, as a token of re- 
spect to our deceased brother, stand ad- 
journed for the day.” 

The members of the bar arose with 
a pretense of vast energy, as if they 
had immediate and important duties. 
Many, however, glanced curiously at 
the big man. He turned to his neigh- 
bor. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said he, in 
a crisp, city-bred voice. “Your name 
escaped me just now.” 

“Vullamy,” said the other. 

He was slender and stooping, with 
a white beard, which left his upper lip 
uncovered. 

“Ah, yes,” murmured the big man. 
“Well, Mr. Vullamy, let’s do business.” 

“All right, Mr. Faxon.” 

“T have until four o’clock,” said Fax- 
on, 

“Don’t you want to talk with 
the judge and Bill’s brother lawyers, 
for a half hour or so?” suggested Vul- 
lamy. “They’ve been kind of expect- 
ing it.” 

He was somewhat aggrieved when 
Faxon declined. Vullamy, who was 
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“Dear me!” she said pleasantly. 


president of the local bank, did not 
realize that half an hour of Lucius 
Faxon’s time was often worth more 


money in New York than the Low-¢ 


meadow National saw in a day. The 
famous corporation attorney bundled 
himself in his heavy mackintosh and 
walked silently with Vullamy through 
the dismal rain. The muddy street was 
quite deserted, for Lowmeadow was 
only a village. While Vullamy fum- 
bled with keys, Faxon cursed inwardly 
the tiny spark of old affection which 
had induced him to accept this trust. 











“TI didn’t mean to intrude.” 


Vullamy unlocked a door, which 
opened from the sidewalk, and the 
two men entered a shabby, musty room. 
A few dilapidated chairs, each differ- 
ent from the others, were scattered 
about, between a rickety table and a 
sagging book rack. 

“Your office, Mr. Vullamy ?” inquired 
Faxon. 

“No, it’s Bill’s,” said the banker. 

“Oh, excuse me,” muttered Faxon. 
“T didn’t see any sign.” 

“Us Lowmeadow folks never needed 
no sign to find Bill. Sit down,’ Mr. 

















Faxon. You and him were tolerable 
thick once, weren’t you?” 

“We were good friends at college,” 
said Faxon, “but for many years we’d 
lost touch. Hartleigh had a brilliant 
future, I used to think.” 

He shrugged his shoulders expres- 
sively, and gazed out of the grimy .win- 
dow at the desolate street. Mr. Vul- 
lamy nodded. 

“Bill always liked to praise you, sir,” 
he said. “Whenever your name got in 
the newspapers, it always tickled Bill to 
stand up for you, and praise you, Mr. 
Faxon.” 

The great attorney winced slightly ; 
he was not popular with the newspa- 
pers. 

“Now, Mr. Vullamy, in the matter of 
this estate. What is there?” 

“Nothing fancy,” replied Vullamy. 
“Oh, not that Bill died very poor, but 
he never set much value on money, 
’specially since he buried his wife. He 
handled all our bank business, and a 
lot for the mills, and I’d tell him not to 
be so shiftless about fees—but there, 
he’d just laugh, ashamed-like, same as 
a boy caught playing hooky. . That re- 
minds me. Bill left a boy, you know.” 

“I wasn’t aware of that,” said Faxon. 

“Stephen W,” continued the other. 
“IT was looking for Steve to come on, 
this forenoon, but he telegraphed me he 
was delayed at the law school.” 

Faxon, scowling, drummed his fin- 
gers on the table. Then he raised. his 
glance abruptly. 

“What’s going to become of this 
boy ?” he asked. 

“That’s up to us,” responded Vul- 
lamy. ‘Of course, he can start in here, 
and be what his father was.” 

“Of course,” grunted Faxon. “Good 
Lord! What his father was!” 

He scowled again at the. table, and 
shifted his chair. 

“Tl tell you what [ll do, Mr. Vul- 
lamy,” he said rapidly. “T’ll give Hart- 
leigh’s boy a chance. You can wind up 
what estate there is, and, for my part, 
I'll take care of the boy, just because— 
well, because I knew his father. He 
mustn’t start in here. How would he 
finish? As poor Hartleigh himself did 
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—with barely a living income, with no 
reputation except that of an obscure 
village, and, at the end, with the reward 
of a dozen perfunctory lines on the 
record of a country court. What did 
that young fool of a judge say? ‘The 
true reward of such_ service is 
neither. But never mind. I'll give 
Hartleigh’s son a chance in my office in 
New York.” 
PE sec real kind of you, Mr. Fax- 
” vouchsafed Vullamy, after a pause. 
“ ‘Real kind of you—but——” 

“But what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! You’re wiser’n 
me about what’s best for the boy. I'll 
agree to your decision. Steve is a fine 
youngster.” 

“All the more reason to start him 
right, where he'can be of some use,” 
retorted Faxon, 

Mr. Vullamy pulled at his white 
beard, while a distant church clock 
sounded three melodious strokes. 

“There!” he exclaimed, jumping up. 
“T’ve got to quit you “for a spell, Mr. 
Faxon. Maybe you'll go over the pa- 
pers in the tin box on Bill’s desk in the 
back room. In there—that’s what he 
called his private office, when he felt 
swell. It’s just as he left it that morn- 
ing. I won't be long.” 





Faxon opened a rear door and 
strolled idly into the back room, to 
kill time, rather than to go over papers. 

He had hardly crossed the threshold 
before he stopped short and looked 
about expectantly. In a strange man- 
ner, the little room seemed personal and 
intimate. Faxon had a queer feeling 
that an invisible somebody was greet- 
ing him. He actually smiled at the an- 
cient, leather chair, which was turned 
half aside from the desk, as if an un- 
seen occupant had wheeled around to 
welcome a visitor. 

Everything in the room spoke of 
Hartleigh. The dingy books in the tall 
case were worn by his use. His black- 
thorn stick leaned against the empty 
stove, his gray soft hat was perched 
rakishly on top of it, and his canvas 
shooting coat, and old-fashioned law- 
yer’s green bag, hung on the wall from 
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» The veteran cocked his head to one side, intently studying the 
voice. 


the same hook, between a portrait of 
Chief Justice Marshall, and a gay chro- 
mo of bird dogs in the field. 

Faxon sat down, but not in the desk 
chair. The pigeonholes of the desk 
bristled with documents. Tucked com- 
fortably behind the inkstand was a pho- 
tograph of a sweet-faced woman in her 
wedding dress. Faxon reflected grim- 
ly that a woman’s picture would not be 
so at home in his own stately offices 
on Broadway, and neither, for the mat- 
ter of that, would the fishing pole and 
tackle, which leaned against Hartleigh’s 
iron safe, nor would the withered wild 
roses on the letter press, nor the copies 
of “Marmion” and “Lorna Doone,” 








which Faxon - noted, resting 
snugly among the law books, 

He began to search for the 
tin box. While he was so en- 
gaged, he heard the rustle of 
silk behind him, and _ he 
turned to confront a gentle, 
old lady in black, hesitating at 
the inner door. 

“Dear me!” she said pleas- 
antly. “I didn’t mean to in- 
trude—I never expected ‘to 
find. a stranger here. It 
seemed so natural to see 
Will’s door open again, that I 
just didn’t think.” 

A shadow of grief passed 
across her placid eyes, and 
she looked down tremulously. 
Faxon introduced himself. 

“One of Hartleigh’s ex- 
ecutors, madam.” 

“T am Mrs. Lannin,” she 
informed him, smoothing the 
widow’s cuff on her sleeve. 
“Will was a deacon in my 
husband’s church.” 

“Won’t you be seated, Mrs. 
Lannin ?” 

“Oh, no!” The old lady 
raised her eyes and swept the 
room slowly with a lingering, 
tender glance that was like a 
caress. “I don’t know what 
many women, such as I, can 
do without him, sir,” she said 
timidly. “Women, I mean, 
with no one else to advise 
them about their little property, and 
troubles, and so on. People would 
laugh, and call him ‘the widows’ law- 
yer,’ and Will would laugh, too, in the 
bashful way he had, when anybody 
talked about him. He was always good 
to widows, and to orphan children, Mr. 
Faxon.” 

“I suppose so,” said the attorney of 
the Flour Trust thoughtfully. 

“But I mustn’t bother you,” sighed 
Mrs. Lannin. “The papers of our vil- 
lage hospital are there in Will’s safe. 
We shall try to get somebody to see to 
them. Good day, sir.” 

Faxon -escorted her, with ponderous 
formality, to the sidewalk. The rain 
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had ceased, and the sun was breaking 
through the western clouds. Faxon re- 
mained moodily at the window. 

His revery was broken by a steady 
tapping on the brick pavement. The 
‘sound was made by the cane of a man 
who approached along the sidewalk and 
halted in front of the office. He was 
grizzled and bent. When he entered, 
Faxon perceived that the man was 
blind. 

The blind man stood listening for a 
moment. Then he walked unerringly 
toward the rear room, and listened 
again. He wore a G. A. R. button in 
the lapel of his rusty coat. 

“Can I help you, my friend?” said 
Faxon softly. 

The veteran cocked his head to one 
side, intently studying the voice. 

“Young Steve Hartleigh ain’t here, 
is he?” quavered the man. 

“No,” said Faxon. 

“Well,” said the other, “it’s the day 
to fix up my pension, and Bill being or- 


dered out— 
he done this 
for thirty 
years, you 
know.” 

He drew 
a document 
from his 
pocket, and 
fingered at. 


wistfully. A 
very odd im- 
pulse seized 
Faxon. 

“T presume 
we have 
merely to 
sign it, and 
mail it to 
Washing- 
ton,” he inti- 


mated. 
“That’s ev- 

ery bit, sir; 

but Bill, he 


always ’tend- 
ed to it, year 
in and year 
out.” 
Faxon 





“Then don’t think at all,” said Faxon. 
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cleared his throat. “Let me do it for 
you to-day,” said he. 

“Are you a lawyer?” 

“Yes, I’m a lawyer,” answered the 
great corporation counsel diffidently. 

The studious tension of the old sol- 
dier’s face was suddenly relaxed. It 
was evident that he had decided upon 
the character of the stranger’s voice. 
He replaced the paper in his pocket. 

“Thank you, just as much,” he con- 
cluded. “I'll wait for young Steve.” 

“But—hold on!” protested the at- 
torney, with a nervous laugh. “Maybe 
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“The offer is withdrawn.” 
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you’ve heard Hartleigh speak of me. 
I’m Lucius Faxon, of New York. I 
can fix up that id 

“Thank you, just as much,” said the 
veteran, and he tapped himself out of 
sight briskly. 

The trifling incident provoked a curi- 
ous discomfort in Faxon’s spirit. He 
stalked, with a somewhat petulant 
tread, into the private room, and eyed 
the withered roses absently. 

“The true reward of such a service,” 
whispered Faxon, “is neither wealth, 
nor—hello, who’s this ?” 

He glanced back eagerly, thinking that 
the pensioner had changed his mind, 
but the man who now swung in was a 
stalwart Catholic priest. 

The priest uncovered his gray head 
courteously, planted himself in a chair, 
and nodded to Faxon, with a whole- 
some smile on his keen and ruddy face. 

“T give you good afternoon, sir,” he 
said. “I never had the pleasure of see- 
ing you in our village, before now, but 
I presume that you, like myself, could 
not resist Willum’s open door.” 

Faxon explained his situation. 

“Well, now, Mr. Faxon,” declared 
the priest, “you'll get no seclusion for 
your business here, I warn you fair, 
without you drop the latch yonder. Ev- 
ery Lowmeadower with a perplexity, 
little or big, will be in here from force 
of habit. Ay, sir; this is where we 
brought our troubles. But Willum— 
Willum’s gone.” 

“T am beginning to realize,” said the 
lawyer, “what a serviceable man he 
was.” 

“A true word for you, Mr. Faxon.” 

The priest straightened his broad 
shoulders, and his glance wandered to 
the pole and tackle in the corner. 

“This day,” he pursued, “is Thurs- 
day, and it was of a Thursday I’d often 
have a joke with him. ‘Deacon Hart- 
leigh,’ I’d say, ‘do you mind what is 
to-morrow, and that my larder is empty 
of something? And, mighty solemn, 





he’d wink at the fishing rod, and say: 
‘Father Corrigan, I know my duty.’ 
And then maybe we’d have a sharp 
crack at theology, Willum and I. But 
when he saved for us the land of our 
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parish school, Mr. Faxon, or when he 
settled the strike for the starving Irish 
boys in the mill below—there was no 
theology in that, sir. And on the day 
he was laid to rest, my own church bell 
was rung for him, and many an honest 
prayer went up from my people for 
the repose of his soul. Do you know 
young Steve, Mr. Faxon?” 

“T hope to know him,” said Faxon. 

“An upstanding lad,” said Father 
Corrigan, “with Willum’s look and 
ways. Ay, and his voice, too, that a 
stranger would always trust in the 
dark, and with good right.” 

Faxon remembered the suspicion of 
the blind veteran, and smiled wearily 
at Hartleigh’s chair. Attracted by a 
sound in the street, the priest, with a 
word of apology, hastened out, but his 
departure was unheeded by Faxon, who 
again smiled wearily at Hartleigh’s 
chair, and thought of the reward which 
had been earned in it. Neither wealth 
nor preferment, truly—but what? 
Faxon knew. 


He stood up to grip hands with a 
glowing young fellow, who dashed in 
alone from the outer office. 

“Mr. Vullamy has told me of your 
generous offer, sir,” said Hartleigh’s 
son, 

“And what do you think of it, 
Steve?” 

“I—I hardly know, Mr. Faxon. But 
I'll follow your advice. And the offer 
is so generous—I hardly know what to 
think.” 

“Then don’t think at all,” said Fax- 
on. “The offer is withdrawn. I’ve got 
something better for you than that. 
You’re going to stay right here.” 

Young Hartleigh’s frank eyes re- 
vealed such a mixture of bewilderment 
and happy relief that Faxon laughed. 

“Going to stay right here and be 
what your father was,” he repeated. 
“Going to work for those who love you 
and call you ‘Steve.’? Going to know 
the brooks and the woods, and learn 
to be broad, and tolerant, and glad of a 
chance to help folks. I used to think 
your father had a brilliant future, my 
boy, and he didn’t disappoint me.” 

















The Reminiscences of Katie, a 
' Servant Girl 


As Told to Anne O’Hagan 
V. 
A LITTLE DRAMA OF REVENGE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 


OMETIMES I feel as if no other 
folks on earth had quite as good 
a chance to know all the kinds of 
people on it as servant girls. Maybe po- 
licemen do—they’re always goin’ into 
unexpected places, an’ seein’ folks in 
what Miss Lena, which was the fourth 
from the last place I lived, called dis- 
habil’. It means not fixed up to re- 
ceive company, with the parlor dusted, 
an’ the lamps filled, an’ high-heeled slip- 
pers an’ silk stockings on, an’ hair 
waved, but just bein’ caught in your old 
shirt-waist with no collar, an’ your 
shoes down at the heel, an’ quarrelin’ 
with your mother about something. 
But, of course, you’d know what dis- 
habil’ meant without my tellin’ you. 
Not even a policeman, though, sees 
the dishabilled people the way we serv- 
ants do. He comes when there’s trou- 
ble an’ everything is excitement, an’ he 
can’t tell whether they skimp on family 
dinners, so as to have a caterer for com- 
pany ones, or whether their under- 
clothes are the cheapest things from 
the bargain counters, so as they can 
-spend more money on the outside ones. 
It takes a servant girl to be really inti- 
mate with all the little ways of a fam- 
ily, an’ sometimes it’s so interestin’, 
ma’am, that you’re half inclined to 
think you'll stay a servant girl all your 
10 


life, just for the free entertainment you 
get, an’ then again, you feel so tired of 
it that you’d jump off the pier, if you 
thought you’d have to spend many 
more days in other people’s kitchens. 
It's the other-peopleness of it that’s 
hardest to bear, if you can rightly un- 
derstand what I mean; all so close an’ 
intimate-like, but none of it your own. 

Well, what put me in mind of all 
this was thinkin’ of Mrs. Martin’s 
where I worked for a month once. Did 
you ever know any vegetarians, ma’am? 
But, of course, even if you did, you 
wouldn’t be obliged to eat the things 
they ate, an’ it wouldn’t bother you at 
all. It was different with me, bein’ the 
cook an’ general houseworker for Mrs. 
Martin. 

She seemed like a nice enough lady 
when I saw her at Mrs. Doran’s. An’ 
the place sounded like a good one— 
only two in family, herself an’ her son, 
an’ him grown up an’ out all day. A 
steam-heated flat with hot-water sup- 
ply an’ elevator, not much company an’ 
twenty a month. I’d been sort of 
driftin’ from one disagreeable place to 
another for a few months when Mrs. 
Martin turned up. An’ she looked such 
a perfect lady—slim, which somehow 
always looks lady-like to me, an’ pale 
an’ gray-haired an’ generally refined. 
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So I said I’d come, an’ I went. It was 
a real pretty apartment up on Central 
Park, an’ even from my kitchen I could 
see the trees an’ the curve of a pond. 
Well, I went one mornin’ as agreed 
upon between us, an’ I saw the rooms 
were neat as wax, an’ the kitchen an’ 
ice chest as tidy and sweet as you 
please. An’ I put my things away an’ 
got into my pink print an’ my pink- 
checked apron—I like the pink-checked 
ones better than the blue; they look 









































I set the door on the latch, an’ stole around to the 
butcher's. 


kind of cheerfuller, I think, an’ so I 
wear them, though some girls won’t be- 
cause they show the dirt quicker than 
the darkish blue; but if the dirt’s there, 
let it show, say I, so’s it can be cleaned. 
However, that’s neither here nor there. 
Mrs. Martin, when I asked her what 
would she have for lunch, said she 
didn’t eat lunch. Well, lots of ladies 
are that way, especially by fits and 
starts, when they find their suit size-has 
changed, and I didn’t think anything 
of it. She told me to get myself a 
whole-wheat roll and some unferment- 
ed grape juice and water. I hated not 
to set the table for luncheon—it looked 
so nice, a polished mahogany, you 
know, with a bunch of bright nastur- 
tiums in a blue bowl in the centre. 


. 
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After lunch she came into the kitchen 
an’ said that she had neglected to men- 
tion to me that she an’ her son were 
vegetarians. An’ she said something 
very pretty soundin’ about no life bein’ 
sacrificed that they might live; an’ then 
she went on an’ said something else 
very pretty about our little brothers, 
the birds an’ beasts; an’ also about 
growin’ like what you feed on, an’ not 
desirin’, herself, to be like a steer or a 
hog or a silly, chuckle-headed chicken. 
An’ then she handed me a vegetarian 
cook book, an’ told me what to get for 
dinner. Thanks be, she didn’t think 
that milk was an animal food, or I’d not 
have lived to be tellin’ you about her! 
Dinner was a corn soup, made of 
canned corn an’ milk, an’ it wasn’t bad; 
an’ nut cutlets, an’ string beans, an’ 
tomatoes, an’ salad, an’ nuts an’ raisins 
for dessert. They didn’t drink coffee 
or tea, but some of those make-believe 
coffees an’ teas. It wasn’t so bad the 
first night. By eatin’ a great deal of 
the stuff I was able to get along feelin’ 
only a little bit hungry. 

The son, he was funny. He was tall 
an’ thin an’ pale, but instead of lookin’ 
refined, the way his ma did, he looked 
sort of sickly an’—well, unwholesome. 
It’s funny about men and women, isn't 
it, how what is elegant in a woman is 
silly in a man, and what’s right and 
vigorous in him is so coarse in her? His 
hair was pale red, instead of gray, an’ 
it was gettin’ away from his forehead 
at the sides, an’ he was a knobby sort 
of person. 

When I waited on the table, I didn’t 
hear much talkin’. But their jaws kept 
goin’, goin’, goin’-—I never saw any- 
thing like it since I left the old country 
where I used sometimes to watch the 
cows chewin’ their cud. She explained 
it to me the next day—said that they 
chewed every mouthful eighty times, 
like Gladstone. I knew he was a great 
man, even if he didn’t quite get us 
home rule. But I asked her if he 
didn’t eat meat, an’ then she said she 
an’ her ‘son chewed eighty times like 
some one else who didn’t eat meat, but 


-who was an apostle of health. 


I can’t tell you, ma’am, how I came 
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to long for a little meat before the end 
of my first week. Or even an egg— 
they wouldn’t eat eggs, either, because 
that would be destroying animal life. 
When my first Sunday afternoon off 
came, I pelted over to Long Island City 
an’ out to Joey’s like one possessed. 
Annie had gotten to be right nice to me 
by that time, ma’am. She saw I wasn’t 
goin’ to cost her anything, but that I 
was really savin’ money for them, for 
she had persuaded Joey he didn’t need 
to send so much money home, now that 
I was earnin’ an’ sendin’, But that’s 
by the way. I burst into her house 
that Sunday afternoon, an’ I said: ‘An- 
nie, for the love of Heaven, give me a 
piece of whatever meat you’ve got left 
from dinner!” We had had “mock 
duck,” made out of cereals, at Mrs. 
Martin’s, for the chief piece, an’ cheese 
for dessert. 

Well, Annie an’ Joey they were real 
worried, an’ they spread me a meal on 
the kitchen table right away—spare rib 
an’ some greens boiled in the pot liq- 
uor, an’ coffee—real coffee, boiled an’ 
cleared with an egg, an’ fresh an’ fra- 
grant as—oh, as anything! It smelled 
better to me than any bunch of roses I 
ever saw. 

Joey wanted me to leave my job 
right away, but I said if I left before 
my month was up, I’d most likely lose 
my wages for the time I had worked. 
An’ he said, well, wasn’t that better 
than losin’ my health from bein’ starved 
to death? But Annie, who always has 
an eye to the dollar, said I was quite 
right, an’ that no one ever starved on 
plenty of good bread an’ butter an’ 
milk an’ cheese. But for me to give 
my two weeks’ warnin’ in good sea- 
son. 

But, the way it turned out, I didn’t 
have to. I was dismissed. It was at 
the end of the second week. Mrs. Mar- 
tin an’ Mr. Martin were goin’ out to 
dinner somewhere—it seemed that 
there were enough people who agreed 
with them about food to make up din- 
ner parties now an’ then; an’ I’ve al- 
ways thought they must be the queer- 
est parties, to be called “parties,” like 
as if they were for fun! An’ because 
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there was something the matter with 
the apartment-door catch, they said I’d 
have to sit up to let them in, but that 
they wouldn’t be very late; about 
eleven, they thought. 

Well, I looked at the stuff in the ice 
chest, an’ got it out to make my din- 
ner—some cold tomato purée, there 
was, I remember, an’ a vegetable salad, 
an’ some unleavened bread, for Mr. 
Martin, who was even queerer than his 
ma, had joined a new sect, that 
thought raised bread was bad for the 
stomach. Or maybe for the soul. He 
kind of mixed the two, the way people 
do who are fussy and faddy about food. 
An’, oh, how I wanted something 
meaty! I warmed up the soup, an’ ate 
what there was, though, an’ read a 
vegetarian magazine that there was 
around, An’ by eight o’clock I was 
half starved again. That’s one trouble 
with those “mock” meat dishes an’ 
vegetables—they don’t stay by you, the 
way ordinary food does. 

Well, my kitchen window was down 
at the top, an’ I could smell steak an’ 
onions cookin’ upstairs. I sat by the 
window an’ fair sniffed it, it was so 
good. An’ then, ma’am, I counted the 
money in my purse, set the door on the 
latch, an’ stole around to the butcher’s. 
I came back with a pound of hamburg 
steak, an’ I went up to the kitchen an’ 
cooked it, an’ ate every bit of it. It 
was a horrible greedy thing to do, but 
I couldn’t help it. An’ I sopped up a 
roll—a raised roll that I had bought 
—in the gravy, an’ I had a feast, or a 
gorge, if you think that’s a better name 
for it. An’ I had the pan cleaned an’ 
put away an’ the plate scraped an’ pol- 
ished—an’ you know there are no leav- 
in’s with hamburg steak, to show what 
you’ve been doin’. 

They came in about ten, instead of 
about eleven, an’ the instant I opened 
the door for them, Mr. Martin, he stood 
like a cat or a dog, scentin’ something. 
His mother had got almost to the par- 
lor door before she did the same thing. 

Of course, you see, ma’am, what had 
happened. I hadn’t opened up the win- 
dows, an’ the smell of steak was all 
through the house. An’ truly, though 
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I won’t blame you for not believin’ it, 
they acted as if they had come home 
an’ found me lyin’ by the sideboard, 
with all the wine bottles empty beside 
me. Not that they kept wine, you 
vxknow, but the way people who did 
keep wine might have acted if the cook 
had gotten herself roarin’, rarin’ drunk. 
I think it seemed that way to them. 

Of course, I didn’t think so then, 
when Mr. Martin wanted to order me 
out of the house that night. I was so 
mad I couldn’t see how it seemed to 
them at all. But, after a while, I fixed 
it up in my own mind that it was as 
bad, in his opinion, for me to have 
been cookin’ an’ eatin’ the flesh of 
beasts—that was what he called it— 
as any drunkenness would have been. 
Mrs. Martin kept me until the next 
mornin’, though, an’ they paid me a 
full month for dischargin’ me without 
notice—they were square people, as 
I’ve often found the queerest fanatics 
to be—an’ that was the end of that. 

While I had been at Mrs. Martin's, 
one day a lady had called on her, an’ 
though she was out, the lady had 
waited. An’ while she waited, she had 
tried to talk a little to me. An’ she 
had wound up by sayin’ that if I ever 
decided to leave Mrs. Martin, she 
wished I would come to her, for she 
was sure I was just the kind of a girl 
she was lookin’ for. An’ she had said: 
“T don’t know what Mrs. Martin gives 
you, but if you suited me, I’d give you 
two dollars a month more,” which is a 
very mean thing for a lady callin’ on 
another lady to say. But you’d be sur- 
prised at the number that do it. 

Well, when I left Mrs. Martin's, I 
remembered this lady, an’, not feelin’ 
like payin’ any more register fees— 
the fees they do eat up wages, if you 
make many changes—I went to this 
Mrs. Van Vorst’s. An’, sure enough, 
her second girl was just leavin’, an’ 
she jumped at me. The second girl 
that was leavin’ looked at me sort of 
queer, an’ started to say something fo 
me, but Mrs. Van Vorst called me 
away from the room, an’ kept me until 
the girl was gone. 

I suppose there are lots of ladies like 
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her, especially in New York. She was 
pretty an’ stylish, an’ her husband was 
a lawyer—a young one, who was as- 
sistant in the district attorney’s office. 
They didn’t have much money, but they 
had some stylish acquaintances, an’ if 
the missus had her way, they were go- 
in’ to have more. Everything was for 
appearances an’ keepin’ up an’ makin’ 
a show. There was lots of company 
—Mrs. Van Vorst always said that she 
invited so many people to help her hus- 
band in his profession; I can’t help 
thinkin’ she invited them because she 
liked a crowd: 

You'd be surprised, ma’am, at the 
number of ladies who do precisely what 
they like as a great favor to their fami- 
lies. Mrs. Van Vorst was one. She’d 
come in, all breathless, at half-past 
three in the afternoon, an’ would get 
me to help her into her tea gown, to 
arrange the curtains in the little draw- 
in’-room, as she called it, an’ to draw 
up the tea table, an’ to make the best 
show possible with the flowers. An’ 
there she’d be until six or after, with 
sometimes ladies callin’, an’ sometimes 
gentlemen, an’ sometimes both, chat- 
terin’ about her, an’ she lookin’ very 
sweet an’ vivacious. 

An’ I had to look as neat as a new 
pin, an’ had to move as silent as dew 
a-fallin’, an’ to keep the half dozen 
lovely, old-fashioned teacups goin’, so 
that if there were ten people each one 
of them would have one of those tea- 
cups. She used to tell people they were 
part of her grandma’s weddin’ outfit of 
china, but I heard him—her husband, 
you know—ask her one night, forget- 
ful, what she had paid for them. 

An’ then, two nights in the week 
she’d be out of the tea gown an’ into 
a dinner dress—me helpin’, an’ I 
couldn’t but like to, she was so pretty 
an’ wore such pretty things—an’ they’d 
be off to dinner. Am’ three nights, 
some one or some two or some half 
dozen would be dinin’ with them, an’ 
everything had to be exactly so. She 
wasn’t one of those women who have 
in extra help, or call on the caterer, 
when they’re givin’ parties; at least, 
the little kind of ones she gave. But 
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Those people all crowd together, an’ live on next to nothing. 


we have to do it all, an’ to do it all 
well. She had had her cook for years. 
Come to find out, it was her husband’s 
mother’s cook, an’ Bridget was just 
wrapped up in Mr. Van Vorst, an’ was 
willin’ to stand most anything rather 
than leave. An’ she was a good cook! 

Well, all that winter it was dinners 
an’ teas an’ the theatre an’ little bridge 
parties. When they did happen to dine 
alone together, everything was nice 
enough, but mighty different. The 
cheapest cuts—the plainest dessert, or 
none at all. An’ it wasn’t long before 
I saw that they were heels over head 
in debt. It’s often so where the wives 
do a lot of entertainin’ to “help” the 
husbands. 

Why, all sorts of things happened. 
One day the man came to turn off their 
gas because the bill hadn’t been paid, 
just as Bridget was puttin’ in ducks— 
there was a big dinner that night, Mrs. 
Van Vorst came out an’ talked to him, 
an’ she managed to persuade him to 
wait until mornin’—she could charm 
the birds off the bushes, that woman! 
An’ the next mornin’, first, she asked 
me to take something to the pawnshop, 
but I begged her not to send me, I’d 
feel so disgraced. An’ Bridget lent her 
the money! 


Of course, you never got your wages 
on time, or all at once, any more than 
the butcher an’ the baker an’ the gas 
man did. When I had been there three 
months, I had had less than forty dol- 
lars, an’ I ought to have had sixty-six. 
An’ each time she had given me what 
she did give me as though she were 
doin’ something big an’ gay an’ kind- 
hearted an’ generous—an’ the funny 
part of it was that she made me feel 
as if she really were! I was as grate- 
ful for those ten dollarses on account 
as if they were free gifts, instead of 
less than half of what I had earned. 
There was something so nice an’ cordial 
about her manner. Why didn’t I leave? 
Well, I liked her, sort of, in spite of 
everything; an’ I’ve always liked a 
place where there was something goin’ 
on, instead of one of those simple fami- 
lies where you never saw any one out- 
side the household from one week’s 
end to the next. An’, besides, when a 
lady owes you money, you feel surer 
of gettin’ it if you stay, than if you go 
off without it. 

An’ I got to take all the men comin’ 
an’ tryin’ to collect what was due the 
same way she did—as if they were 
nuisances that people had to put up with 
for a second, an’ then forget all about; 
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many’s the dun I’ve spared her from 
seein’, She used to try to keep him 
—Mr. Van Vorst—from knowin’ that 
they were so much in debt, but now 
an’ then some one would go to his of- 
fice, an’ then there’d be a family row. 

It was a light-built flat, though a 
pretty one, an’ you could hear all 
through it; an’ often an’ often I’ve 
heard her tell him: 

“It’s the only way to get ahead, 
Dick! You don’t suppose I entertain 
these people an’ accept their invitations 
for my own sake, do you? It’s to en- 
large your circle, my dear. Of course, 
I'll stop if you say so, an’ we can go 
over to Newark to live. an’ never spend 
a cent. But I think you'll find the ac- 
quaintance of men like General Brads- 
combe and Judge Learned more profit- 
able in the long run. I even think the 
chief’s intimacy will net you something 
—and he certainly likes to come here.” 

The chief was the head district at- 
torney, an’ there wasn’t any question 
about his likin’ to come there! He 
~ was a widower, an’, of course, with his 
two little girls away at boardin’ school, 
there was no particular pleasure at 
home for him. 

Of course, I knew the chief’s face as 
well as I knew Mr. Van Vorst’s. 
There was never a week went by with- 
out his bein’ in at least once. Some- 
times he’d just come up to “pot luck” 
with Mr. Van Vorst. But there’s one 
thing I know—Mr. Van Vorst always 
telephoned an hour or so ahead about 
those pot-luck dinners, in time for 
Irish stew to be something or other en 
casserole, an’ in time for a cheese souf- 
flé to be beat up to serve with the 
salad, an’ for me to slip over to Jef- 
ferson Market—we were livin’ in that 
neighborhood—an’ get some French 
artichokes instead of the romaine we 
were goin’ to have! It’s the best way 
for gentlemen to bring home other gen- 
tlemen to take pot luck—to telephone 
first. 

An’ often he’d come to the company 
dinners. He was one of Mrs. Van 
Vorst’s “cards”’—he was quite distin- 
guished, an’ people liked to meet him. 
An’ occasionally he’d drop in to tea 
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with her. I couldn’t help thinkin’ he 
liked her very much—though I didn’t 
imagine it was exactly in any way that 
he shouldn’t have. But enough to make 
it sort of—oh, I don’t know—excitin’, 
maybe, for him to call on her. Any- 
way, as I said, I knew his face as 
well as I knew my own. An’ once it 
was a good thing for him that I did. 

Did you ever read about the Rossa- 
tenna murder, ma’am? It takes you a 
long way off from Mrs. Van Vorst’s 
pretty tea table—it was a pretty one, 
too! With Sheffield tray an’ kettle— 
you know what that is, ma’am—an old 
kind of plate, with the silver beaten 
onto copper, so that there’s a warm 
sort of glow to it; an’ then her teapot 
itself an’ her cream jug an’ sugar bowl 
were old silver, too—Georgian, she 
called them, an’ they were graceful an’ 
different from lots of people’s. An’ 
there were the beautiful dark-blue an’ 
mulberry-colored cups, that she pre- 
tended were her grandmother’s. An’ 
the table, of course, was mahogany. 

An’ it stood where the light from 
her wood fire was reflected into it— 
the man that took out the gas log an’ 
enlarged her chimney openin’ so that 
she could burn wood, used to come 
three times a week for his money all 
the time I was there—I don’t know 
how long it had been owed—till I was 
so tired of him I would just slam the 
door in his face. 

An’ at that tea table, she, in her soft- 
colored, clingy, pretty clothes, would sit 
in a sort of benchlike chair behind it, 
an’ it was all as pretty as you could 
wish. But what I started to say was 
that the Rossatenna murder took you 
a long way from there. But it will 
bring you back, all right. 

The way the story was first told was 
this: There was an Italian named Leo- 
pardi, an’ he was said to be just like 
any of those dago workmen you see 
around. It’s a pity they allow those 
foreigners in, don’t you think, ma’am? 
Their ways are so different from ours. 
Why do you laugh so, ma’am? Well, 
anyway, Leopardi was an Italian, an’ 
when all the trouble first happened it 
was said that he was just an Italian 














workman. He came to this country, 
an’ went to Chicago, an’ worked on 
roads, an’ by an’ by he came back to 
New York. An’ there was a country- 
man of his—I don’t mean just an Ital- 
ian, but an Italian from just the same 
part as the Rossatennas. So that, when 
he came back to New York from Chi- 
cago, he went to board with them. 

Do you know how those people all 
crowd together, an’ live on next to 
nothing—their old flour-paste stuff an’ 
garlic—an’ somehow save money, an’ 
get rich? They live on what a Chris- 
tian would waste. Oh, of course, I 
know they’re Christians—they’re even 
Catholics. But they don’t seem like it 
to me. I don’t like the foreigners, an’ 
that’s the truth. 

Well, this Leopardi, he came back 
from Chicago, an’ he went to live with 
the Rossatennas in their two or three 
rooms up on One Hundred an’ Thir- 
teenth Street, on the East Side, where 
lots of the dagoes live. An’, the first 
thing you knew, there was a dreadful 
hullabaloo one mornin’, an’ Rossatenna 
had stabbed Leopardi. 

You can imagine the jabberin’ an’ 
the excitement; I always felt as if I’d 
seen it, for first I heard of it from Mr. 
Kilgore, who had been transferred up 
there, an’ who happened to be walkin’ 
his beat that early mornin’, an’ saw 
the confusion, an’ the women an’ chil- 
dren runnin’ out, all flashin’ their white 
teeth an’ their black eyes, an’ talkin’ 
their gibberish, that no one could, un- 
derstand. An’ he ran into the tall, nar- 
row tenement that «hey were runnin’ 
out. of, an’ heard a noise down the first 
flight of stairs, an’ followed it, an’ 
found a man tryin’ to: get into the fur- 
nace—it was summer, an’ no fire, of 
course. So he arrested him on general 
principles, although all the people de- 
clared, when they spoke any English 
at all, that the man had done nothin’. 

An’ by that time another policeman 
he had whistled for came hurryin’—an 
Italian that could understand their jar- 
gon—an’ they went up to the Rossa- 
tennas’ tenement, an’ found Leopardi 
bleedin’ to death. Which he did a 
while later in the hospital. 
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She said that Leopardi had, been makin’ love to her. 


Well, as I said, it was summer time 
when all this happened—the time that 
the yoting newspaper men who used to 
come to the Van Vorsts’ called “the 
silly season.” It seems that means the 
time when any sort of news, that can 
be called “news” at all, is likely to get 
itself published, an’ made a good deal 
of, so as to fill up the papers. My- 
self, I think it would be better to pub- 
lish smaller papers, but the gentlemen 
who print them don’t think so. 

So the newspapers made quite a lot 
of the Rossatenna affair, especially 
when it came out right away that Ros- 
satenna had killed Leopardi for insult- 
in’ Mrs. Rossatenna. She testified about 
it herself at the inquest, or whatever 
that first sort of investigation into a 
murder is called. Said that he—Leo- 
pardi—had been makin’ love to her be- 
hind her husband’s back, an’ beggin’ 
her to go off with him. An’ that she 
had been afraid to tell her husband, for 
fear the very thing would happen that 
did happen. An’ she had just made 
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excuses for havin’ Leopardi put out of 
the house, but that her husband 
wouldn’t act on any of them. An’ that 
she finally had to tell him of some- 
thing quite dreadful that Leopardi did, 
an’ then Rossatenna just killed him. 

You see, it all sounded perfectly nat- 
wral—for people like that, I mean. 
They're always doin’ outrageous things, 
those guineas—boardin’ a dozen people 
in a little hole in the wall, makin’ love 
to their neighbors’ wives, an’ gettin’ 
killed for it, an’ either bein’ sent to 
Sing Sing or acquitted an’ given a 
festa! It all sounded so natural that 
even in the silliest kind of a silly sea- 
son the papers couldn’t keep on long 
with it. 

But when the time for the real trial 
came along, toward winter, or sort of 
late.in the fall, there was a young chap 
in the district attorney’s office, a friend 
of Mr. Van Vorst, an’ a good deal of a 
pet of Mrs. Van’s, who thought he 
smelled a rat in the Rossatenna story. 
An’ he an’ one of the detectives of the 
office did a little private investigatin’, 
an’ they thought ¢hey found out some- 
thing much less romantic an’ much 
more interestin’ to them than all that 
love-makin’ yarn of Mrs. Rossatenna’s. 
They made it out, the young Mr. Ross 
—a nice, blond, laughin’ young man he 
was, too—an’ the detective, that the 
Rossatennas an’ Leopardi an’ a lot 
more dagoes all over the country were 
makin’ counterfeit money, an’ circula- 
tin’ it. An’ Rossatenna was a bigger 
man in the gang than what Leopardi 
was, an’ he didn’t treat Leopardi right, 
out there in Chicago. 

So Leopardi had come back to have 
some kind of a settlement with Rossa- 
tenna, an’ Rossatenna had pretended to 
be friendly, an’ had put him off with 
one excuse after another, until Leo- 
pardi said he was goin’ to be put off 
no longer, but was goin’ to tell the 
authorities all he knew. An’ then Ros- 
satenna had killed him. 

There had been lots of trouble about 
counterfeit money for some months. It 
just floated out, here, there, an’ every- 
where, an’ the men that investigate that 
sort of crime hadn’t been able to get a 





hint where it came from, or how it 
was circulated at all. So this news that 
Rossatenna was a sort of sub-chief 
among the counterfeiters interested the 
United States officials, an’ the chief— 
the head district attorney, I mean—he 
decided to take hold of the Rossatenna 
prosecution himself. 

Which he did, an’ at Mrs. Van 
Vorst’s we used to hear a lot about it, 
what with the chief’s bein’ there so 
much, an’ the young Ross boy, too, 
who was assistin’ on the case, an’ what 
with Mr. Van Vorst’s always bein’ so 
interested in everything that happened 
at his office. I felt right in the thick 
of it, from havin’ had Policeman Kil- 
gore at the beginning of it, an’ my 
master an’ mistress at the end. I was 
so much interested that Mrs. Van— 
that’s what young Ross an’ lots that 
came to the house called her—said to 
me one day: 

“Katie, I think you’d better go down 
an’ see how the trial is comin’ on. You 
know as much about it already as Mr. 
Van Vorst or the chief himself, I 
think.” 

An’ sure enough, she sent me an’ 
Bridget down one day—we had tickets 
that the chief himself signed, lettin’ us 
in, an’ the doorkeepers am’ all the gen- 
tlemen in blue an’ brass were very po- 
lite. 

That day Mrs. Rossatenna was a 
witness, an’, my, but it was interestin’! 
She was one of those fierce, handsome- 
lookin’ Italian women, with black hair 
growin’ way down on her forehead, an’ 
eyes that glared out under black eye- 
brows, an’ a sullen mouth, an’ full 
cheeks an’ bosom. Handsome—but you 
wouldn’t want to meet her in a lonely 
place if she had anything against you. 

Of course, she pretended not to un- 
derstand much English, an’ the inter- 
preter was busy all the time she was on 
the stand; but I was pretty sure from 
the way she bent those black eyes at 
him that she understood a good deal of 
the English the chief used in sayin’ 
what he “expected to prove” by the 
questions he was askin’—he had to ex- 
plain that all the time, because the other 
man, a rich, important lawyer Rossa- 

















tenna had hired to defend him, was al- 
ways “objectin’.” 

Well, though it didn’t happen that 
day, the result of it all was that the 
United States cfficers got hold of the 
counterfeiters, an’ Mrs. Rossatenna was 
proved to be a perjurer—but for some 
silly reason they didn’t clap her into 
jail for it—an’ the murder of Leopardi 
was shown to be just a cold-blooded, 
mean, underhanded matter of dollars 
an’ cents an’ fright. An’ Rossatenna 
was convicted of murder in the first 
degree, an’ sent off to Sing Sing. 

An’ now we are comin’ back to Mrs. 
Van Vorst’s tea table. Things had been 
goin’ on the same, there—parties, an’ 
cards, an’ music, an’ sort of cozy merry- 
makin’ of an evenin’, an’bills an’ cross 
words of a mornin’—between them, I 
mean. They were neither of them cross 
to us servants; she was sort of too 
good-natured an’ indifferent to be, an’ 
he was too well-mannered an’ truly 
kind. You learn to know the differ- 
ence between those two kinds of amia- 
bility when you’re a servant. But it’s 
nice enough to have either kind. 

Well, one afternoon when Rossaten- 
na had been gone a week or so up the 
river—that’s what Policeman Kilgore 
always called it when a man was sent 
to Sing Sing—the chief came in to tea 
with Mrs. Van one day. I think she 
was expectin’ him, for she had said to 
me that afternoon, early: 

“You had better say to any one who 
comes this afternoon, Katie, that I’m 
not at home; I’ve got a headache, an’ 
don’t want to see any one. Unless,” 
she added, sort of careless, “it should 
be some very intimate friend. If Mrs. 
Hart should come in, or Mr. Twombley 
or the chief, I’ll see them, but no one 
else.” 

Well, I knew that Mrs. Hart had 
the grip—Mrs. Van had been tele- 
phoning earlier in the day, to inquire 
about her. An’ that Mr. Twombley, 
who was either one of their cousins— 
either Mr. Van’s or Mrs. Van’s—had 
gone to St. Louis the day before. But, 
naturally, I didn’t say a word, except 
to repeat: 

“You’re not at home to any one ex- 
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cept Mrs. Hart or Mr. Twombley or 
Mr. Sinclair? Very well, ma’am.” 

They had had an awful row that 
mornin’—the master an’ her. It was 
over a dress she had bought, that cost 
a hundred an’ fifty dollars, an’ she 
said that, instead of actin’ like a per- 
fect bear about it, he ought to be glad 
she had waited until it was reduced 
from three hundréd, an’ that she really 
couldn’t oblige him by appearin’ jn so- 
ciety in a fig-leaf garb, which was ap- 
parently all he was willin’ to pay for. 
An’ he had _ stormed about bein’ 
swamped in bills, about eatin’ an’ sleep- 
in’ an’ breathin’ debt until he was suffo- 
catin’ of it; an’ that something would 
_ to be done! An’ he had stomped 
off. 

Poor man! I used to be awful sorry 
for him, for ft was true he was one of 
the kind that hadn’t been brought up 
to bein’ under obligations to the tailor 
an’ butcher an’ landlord. An’ he did 
hate it, an’ couldn’t keep his mind off 
it. Of course, Bridget and I knew all 
about it. I've often thought that was 
the worst of livin’ ina flat—there’s no 
place to quarrel private an’ dignified. 

Well, about four o’clock, sure 
enough, there was a ring at the bell, 
an’ when I went to the door, there was 
Mr. Sinclair, the chief, standin’ at the 
door opposite the elevator. An’ he 
spoke to me, pleasant an’ affable, the 
way he always did, an’ asked for Mrs. 
Van Vorst. An’ when I went to tell 
her he was there, she was all dressed in 
a sort of silvery, sage-green gown, with 
lots of yellowish real lace—she simply 
despised imitation laces!—an’ some 
pink embroidery, as though she had 
been pretty sure some one of those 
three would be in to tea with her. 

An’ I put a match to the logs, an’ 
brought on the tea tray, an’ left them. 

Back of Mrs. Van Vorst’s drawin’- 
room was what they called Mr. Van 
Vorst’s den. It was an extra room 
when they had company that spent the 
night. It was separated from the draw- 
in’-room only by a sort of arch, an’ 
there were velvet portiéres of sort of 
mahogany red. The elevator boy 
brought up some mail for Mr. Van 
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The Italian woman was at the red portiéres. 


Vorst—bills, by their looks—an’ I went 
into his den to lay them on his desk. 

I didn’t mean to move any easier 
than usual, but maybe I did. Anyway, 
passin’ from the dinin’ room to the 
den, I heard her sob, an’ I heard the 
chief say: 

“Don’t, don’t do that, Flossie, or I 
shall say something we'll both regret. 
It is nothing to unnerve you so, what 
Ihave done _ I’m glad and proud to do 
it for you—I’d be glad even if you 
weren’t Van’s wife, the wife of one of 
my best friends. But—no more specu- 
lation, young woman!” 

It all flashed over me what she had 
done, as I tiptoed back out of Mr. Van 
Vorst’s den, as if I’d seen a snake at 
the door to the drawin’-room. She 
had made some sort of a play with the 
chief, an’ had borrowed money from 
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I threw myself forward on her. 


him. She had pretended that she had 
been speculatin’, unbeknownst to her 
husband, I guessed. It all seemed 
mighty risky to me—with a man like 
Mr. Sinclair, who had never been able 
to keep his eyes off her, anyway. 

By an’ by came a note with a mes- 
senger boy, who said there was an an- 
swer, an’ he’d wait. So I had to go 
into the drawin’-room. I made enough 
noise for a perfect greenhorn—fell over 
a chair, tripped on a rug. An’ when 
I got to the tea table he was standin’ 
so very far away from it, considerin’ 
the size of the room, that it seemed to 
me to prove that he had been closer to 
it than he thought right before I came 
stumblin’ along. Mrs. Van read the 
note, with her face all excited. 

“Wait a minute, Katie, an’ I’ll write 
the reply,” she said. 
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An’ then she asked him to excuse her 
while she answered “one of Nettie 
Rumson’s last-minute appeals to her 
an’ Van to come in to dinner that 
night,” an’ got up to go to the desk at 
the other side of the room. A pink- 
colored check fell on the floor as she 
rose, an’ they both sort of exclaimed. 
I stooped to pick it up, an’ just saw 
the word ‘‘thousand” written out be- 
fore he snatched it up ahead of me. He 
made some joke, an’ handed it to her, 
an’ she put it in a little locked drawer 
of the desk. 

When I went back to the door with 
the note, there was a woman standin’ 
there. She hadn’t rung, but she was 
up close to our door. The messenger 
boy was sassin’ her, but she wasn’t 
payin’ any attention. She was a sul- 
len, excited-lookin’ woman—if you 
know how any one can be both at once 
—an’ for a minute I couldn’t think 
where I had seen her. Then I knew. 

“Is Mr. Van Vorst at home?” she 
asked, in quite good English for a per- 
son who hadn’t been able to understand 
it such a little while before. 

I said that he wasn’t, an’ started to 
close the door, but she put her foot in 
the openin’, an’ said: 

“T have a letter to him, I am to wait 
until he comes in.” 

An’ sure enough, she flourished a 
big envelope before my eyes. She put 
it back under her shawl before I saw 
the name on it, but I had already seen 
it was some court document, with Jus- 
tices and the like stamped on the upper 
left-hand corner. It made me sort of 
hesitate, an’ she tried to get in. But 
that made me push the door against 
her. She was too eager. 

“T don’t know when he’ll be here,” I 
told her. “You'll have to come back.” 

She whimpered something about 
havin’ come a long way, about havin’ 
no carfare, about bein’ tired an’ in del- 
icate health. An’ I knew Mr. Van 
Vorst was often kind, even to people 
whom he had helped to prosecute. So 
I hesitated again. But at that instant 
we heard them laugh inside—Mrs. Van 
an’ the chief. The woman’s face at the 
door was all intent—her eyes shinin’ 
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suddenly like a big building with many 
windows, when all the lights are 
switched on. 

“Let me in,” she cried to me, push- 
in’ with all her heavy weight against 
the door. 

“Indeed, then, I'll do no such thing,” 
I told her, 

For that look on her face had fright- 
ened me, an’ it came over me that she 
was there to work harm to the chief. 
I tried to close the door. She swore 
—lI’m sure.it was swearin’—at me in 
Italian, an’ struck at me. But I’m a 
good, strong girl myself, an’ I shoved 
her out, an’ made the door fast. 

I fidgeted around a while, tryin’ to 
make up my mind to go in an’ tell them 
what I thought, an’ to get Mrs. Van 
to telephone down to the hallboy to 
send for a policeman to take her out. 
But I kept thinkin’ that maybe she did 
have a letter to Mr. Van Vorst, an’ a 
right to stay an’ deliver it. An’, be- 
sides, even more, I didn’t want to keep 
goin’ into the drawin’-room, for there 
was something about the very air that 
sort of warned you away. 

Maybe you think I’m silly, ma’am, 
an’ maybe I am, but I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ that her takin’ money from him 
—if she had taken it—had made things 
different .from what they were before. 
He was a good man, an’ a gentleman, 
an’ all that, I suppose. An’ she wasn’t 
a bad woman, an’ I do think-she meant 
all that nonsense she talked about doin’ 
things for the sake of her husband. 

But now they had a secret together 
—she an’ the chief. An’ she’d cried 
before him, an’ leaned upon him. An’ 
he had been sort of admirin’ her a long 
time, an’ it takes so little to turn a right 
thing wrong! Just as little as it takes 
of thunder to sour cream, or of sun to 
wilt a flower. So I didn’t want to go 
in 


, 


An’ while I was foolin’ around in 
my mind that way, Mr. Van Vorst’s 
latchkey turned in the door, an’ I heard 
him sayin’: 

“Come in, an’ let’s have a look at 
this.” 

An’ he came into the hall, with the 
Italian woman followin’ him—her eyes 
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listenin’, her whole face an’ figure just 
pointed to catch a sound to show where 
the chief was. They walked toward 
the room called the den, an’ you could 
hear the chief an’ Mrs. Van purlin’ 
away inside. I couldn’t help what any 
one thought ; I just followed. 

Mr. Van Vorst, he looked surprised, 
an’ said: 

“Did you want to see me about any- 
thing, Katie?” 

In that very second while he turned 
to speak to me, the big envelope in his 
hand, she—the Italian woman—was at 
the red portiéres. It was like a great 
cat—like a tiger—it was so quick an’ 
soft. 

I didn’t bother to answer Mr. Van 
Vorst. I just threw myself forward 
on her, an’ we both entered the draw- 
in’-room_ head first, an’ on our faces. 
I mean I just threw her down, an’ fell 
on top of her, an’ the portiére got tan- 
gled up with us. An’ there was a babel 
of noise—but the thing proved all right. 
For she had a long knife already in 
her hand—one of them dago stilettos. 
Mrs. Van always kept the gash in the 
Persian rug that it made, where the 
Rossatenna woman fell. 

Well, she didn’t get the chief that 
day, an’ I think, at the moment when 
they hauled her to her feet, she would 
rather have gotten me with her stiletto 
than even him. There was a good deal 
of a to-do about it. It was, of course, 
because she thought Mr. Sinclair was 
altogether responsible for her husband’s 
conviction, that she made up her mind 
to kill him. An’ she had followed him 
from his office to our house that after- 
noon, so as to be less likely to be inter- 
rupted in her work. The envelope was 
some criss-crossed old thing she had 


pen. 
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gotten somewhere, an’ inside there was 
nothing but a common piece of brown 
paper, with a bloody hand done in red 
ink, an’ an Italian word for revenge 
under it. 

She had a brother, who came for- 
ward, an’ offered to send her home to 
Italy ; it seems he hadn’t much use for 
Rossatenna, an’ had been sorry that his 
sister was so dead in love with him. 
An’ the chief an’ Mr. Van Vorst 
thought that it was a good deal better 
to let her go home than tryin’ to pun- 
ish the poor thing. 

Of course, I was made much of, an’ 
complimented, an’ Mr, Sinclair wanted 
to give me ever so much money, but 
I didn’t want to take it, an’ I didn’t. 
I don’t know just why. I never was 


. above takin’ a little present, if any lady 


or gentleman who was visitin’ where 
I was workin’ felt like givin’ it to me; 
but this was different. In the first 
place, I oughtn’t to have let it hap- 
An’ in the second place, I had a 
kind of a worried feelin’ about him 
an’ Mrs. Van, 

But he was a man you couldn’t do 
out of his own way, the chief was, an’ 
the first thing I knew, he had found 
out from Mrs. Van that I wanted to 
help my sister Maggie out to this coun- 
try—an’ he’d sent her passage an’ some 
other money to her, an’ was sayin’ that 
he’d take her on in his house; he said 
he thought he’d better always have a 
member of our family near him. 

An’ they were all so pleased—Mr. 
an’ Mrs. Van an’ him. You’d almost 
think I was their own folks—the 
Vanses’. An’ I felt it, too—I felt it 
so much that by an’ by she came to lie 
on my mind, like one of my own that 
I thought I saw in danger. 
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HE chaperon had trudged over 
the most wonderful basaltic 
formation on earth, repeatedly 

declaring that she “had always heard 
the Giant’s Causeway was not worth 
coming to see.” But when her charge 
urged that they should take the boat 
for the caves, Miss Perkins rebelled 
against accompanying her. 

“It’s all idle curiosity. We’ve been 
to the Blue Grotto this summer, and 
that’s cave enough.” 

There chanced to be but one tourist 
besides Helen in the rowboat, and Ran- 
dolph insisted afterward that the Giant 
of the Causeway himself had intro- 
duced them. Perhaps the red-headed 
boatman was responsible for it, with 
his stream of chatter. 

“Just a bit of sea between us and 
your country now; on a clear day you 
can see the wash hanging out on 
Brooklyn Bridge.” 

“Sure, lady, you know what city in 
Ireland has the largest population? 
Right ye are, for it’s always doublin’.” 

Helen gave a cry of pleasure when 
the boat entered the mouth of the cave. 
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Rose-pink rocks, with trailing maroon- 


colored seaweed, contrasted sharply 
with the vaulted and seamed black- 
ness of the rocks overhead. Here and 
there a bird with a satiny black breast 
fitted into the weird beauty of the place. 

“Tt’s like the setting of a Maeter- 
linck play,” suggested Randolph. 

“Perhaps that is why it looks so un- 
real to me,” she replied. 

When they were nearing the shore 
again, the voluble guide volunteered 
that they were on their wedding trip— 
he could always tell. Randolph would 
have found it immensely gauche if the 
girl had been embarrassed, or had trou- 
bled to deny it. He liked the way in 
which she ignored the impertinence, 
save that she glanced at him with a 
smile as frank as a boy’s. 

He found a seat next to Miss Per- 
kins on the queer little train which 
runs between the Causeway and Port- 
rush, and, in the course of conversa- 
tion, it developed that his cousin had 
attended the select seminary at which 
Miss Perkins taught. His place with 
that lady being thus immediately estab- 
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lished, she was glad to find that he, too, 
had arranged to go to Dublin the fol- 
lowing day. 

She liked Helen Brown, but after 
teaching girls for nine months and 
chaperoning one abroad for three 
months more, Miss Perkins found her- 
self yearning for the solid comfort of 
middle-aged companionship. She would 
have felt herself derelict if she had 
not duly conveyed Helen to see every- 
thing in Dublin that she should see, 
from O’Connell’s monument to the Ar- 
dagh Chalice; but, those duties done, 
it was delightful to seek out compara- 
tive prices of Irish linen with a chance 
compatriot. 

Helen and Randolph, meanwhile, 
had afternoons in a jaunting car in the 
green loveliness of Phoenix Park, or 
twilight hours with the quiet beauty of 
the bay unfolded before them. One 
morning they were paying a last visit to 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, standing be- 


fore Swift’s monument, with its petu- 
lant inscription, when Randolph said: 


“Poor little Stella!” 

“Poor Swift!” contradicted his com- 
panion. “It is he who is to be pitied, 
because he could not love greatly, be- 
cause he let sorrow and humiliation 
come to Stella through him. Mother 
says no one is to be pitied who loves 
greatly.” 

Sometimes he recalled that in the 
fortnight at Killarney which followed. 
He had a Virginian’s belief in the 
maxim: “Marry a woman whose chim- 
ney smoke you can see from your 
father’s door.” Yet he had pursued 
through Ireland a girl of whom he 
knew nothing beyond the generosity 
and warmth of her nature, and the glad, 
unafraid spirit that looked out of her 
hazel eyes. 

Though she lived in another State, 
he had acquaintances in the place, and 
one especial friend, an old college 
mate. When he questioned her about 
them, she had never heard their names. 

“T seldom read a newspaper,” she 
said calmly, as if that was the only 
way in which people learned the names 
of other people! 

She spoke often of her father and 
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mother, but no fourth seemed to en- 
ter their lives. Once he asked about 
her girl friends. 

“I have dear friends at school. I 
was sent off to boarding school when 
I was thirteen. I didn’t wish to go, but 
they thought I ought to have the com- 
panionship of girls of my own age, 
though nobody could have been such 
a playfellow as mother! I know now 
how wonderful was her tact in having 
her own dolls, so that she could play 
with me just as another child would 
do. When twilight came, and our dolls 
were all in their beds, she would tell 
me stories until the lights were lit— 
never at night, for night was father’s 
time. Sometimes I feel that whatever 
life holds for me, I could never be 
really unhappy, I learned so much hap- 
piness during those dear, sheltered 
years with mother, when the trees by 
our gate seemed to me the outer boun- 
dary of the world.” 

This sounded pastoral, idyllic. But 
to live in the same town with Harry 
Strudwick and not to know him, be- 
cause one never read the papers! 

Miss Perkins had learned a new pat- 
tern in Irish crochet, and at Killar- 
ney, while she sat indoors with a busy 
needle, Helen and Randolph strayed 
over heathered hills, or lingered in the 
ivy-clad ruins of Muckross Abbey, or 
rowed on the Lower Lake, or coached 
through the fair demesne of the Earl of 
Kenmare. The care-free days slipped 
by until early the next morning she 
was to leave for Queenstown, to take 
the boat. 

At the ruins of MacCartie Mor’s cas- 
tle, they had been watching the wild 
ducks hide in the reeds for the night. 
The outline of Purple Mountain, Toro, 
and Carrantual melted into the darken- 
ing sky, and the soft, moonless dark of 
the summer night closed around them. 
For the first time, speech was difficult ; 
Randolph was only conscious that to- 
morrow Helen would be gone. Pres- 
ently, Miss Perkins’ voice was.heard 
calling—she was coming over the 
causeway which connected the ruins of 
the castle with the hotel grounds. 

Ah, but to-night Helen was here— 
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was near! Impetuously, he drew her 
into his arms, held her close a moment, 
with his lips against the soft fragrance 
of her cheek. She trembled, but did 
not draw away. They heard Miss Per- 
kins call again, nearer, and he released 
her. In silence, they walked back to 
the hotel, save that Miss Perkins was 
describing what her emotions would be 
when she saw 
the Statue of 
Liberty again. 

At the hotel 
door, he held 
out his hand, 
with some- 
thing of plead- 
ing in his 
voice as he 
said good-by. 
Her hazel eyes 
met his for a 
moment, shy, 
sweet, trustful 
beyond all 
words, as she 
put her hand 
in his. Some- 
thing in the 
way the little 
act was done 
made him feel 
as if they two 
had made a 
pact of faith. 

That was 
three weeks 
ago, and now 
Randolph had 
just registered 
at the hotel in 
the town in 
which | she 
lived, and had telephoned to Strud- 
wick that he was there. By the time 
he was free from the dust of the train, 
Strudwick was in his room, abusing 
him roundly for not coming direct. to 
his house. 

“The truth is, Strudwick, that my 
time will be at the disposal of some one 
else, so I do not feel that I should put 
myself upon your mother.” 

Strudwick stared in incredulous de- 
light. 


She trembled, but did not draw away. 
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“You on a calico hunt, you blamed 
old iceberg? And who in our humble 
village has the manners of Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, the charm of Madame 
Récamier, and the family tree upon 
which Noah’s dove rested?” 

Randolph smiled, though it always 
annoyed him that his fastidiousness was 
a standing joke among his friends. 

“T am _ here 
to see Miss 
Helen Brown. 
She said she 
had not met 
you.” 

St ru dwick 
looked puz- 
siéd.... Se 
man, you've 
mixed the 
name or the 
town. ‘Never 
the time and 
the place and 
the loved one 
all together.’ 
The only Miss 
Brown here is 
named Emma, 
and is en- 
gaged to a 
young doc- 
tor.” 

“This is A. 
R. Brown’s 
daughter.” 

Often he 
had seen the 
initials on the 
daily letter 
Helen wrote 
her mother. 

Suddenly, 
shocked comprehension dawned upon 
Strudwick’s face. 

“Good heavens, Dan! Not ‘Old 
Breeches’ Brown’s daughter? You 
can’t mean it! Where could you ever 
have met her?” 

“We met in Ireland,” Randolph re- 
plied mechanically. ‘Will you tell me 
—anything you think you ought to tell 
me? I hope to make her my wife.” 

Every taut nerve was braced to meet 
whatever was coming. Now he knew 
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that he had always apprehended it ; that 
it was this fear which had kept him 
from being wholly glad at the memory 
of the trust in her eyes. 

“It’s a long story, Dan,” gulped 
Strudwick, who honestly cared for his 
friend. “The girl’s father, Aaron 
Brown, was a star pupil in the orphan 
asylum here. After he had finished his 
course there, he managed to study law 
and to procure his license, and he be- 
gan to get a few clients. When he was 
perhaps twenty-four, an ugly divorce 
suit came up. The plaintiff was promi- 
nent socially, her husband a degenerate. 
Mrs. Torrington mentioned as core- 
spondent a nursery governess, whom 
she had employed for a year or two, 
and to whom her husband had writ- 
ten a letter that had fallen into his 
wife’s hands. 

“This girl had been raised in the 
asylum, too. Brown had known her 
as a child, and he undertook her de- 
fense. So clearly he proved that she 
had left Mrs. Torrington’s employ, and 
had almost faced starvation rather than 


be persecuted by the attentions of the 
husband, that the jury refused to grant 


the divorce—though probably Mrs. 
Torrington deserved it on a dozen 
other counts. I heard my father say 
that Brown’s defense of the girl’s in- 
nocence was the most impassioned piece 
of untrained eloquence he ever listened 
to. 

“But it’s an old story that every blow 
struck in defense of a woman’s reputa- 
tion makes a dent in it. All the facts 
in her life came out; that she was an 
illegitimate child, who had been at a 
foundling hospital before she was re- 
ceived at the asylum. After the trial 
was over, nobody cared to give her a 
position, and she fell ill, an illness that 
left her with some chronic heart trou- 
ble. Brown married her at her bed- 
side, and nursed her day and night. My 
brother is their physician, 

“The odd part was that, as soon as 
he married, Brown gave -up the law, 
opened a cheap store, where his cus- 
tomers were principally negroes. There 
was a second-hand clothing department, 
from which he got the nickname ‘Old 
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Breeches,’ which has stuck to him ever 
since. He worked like mad, and every- 
thing he touched seemed to turn to 
money. He bought some old fields, and 
the next year the country club was built 
out in that direction, and he tripled his 
money. 

“That was his first real start in cap- 
ital, and now he is accounted one of the 
richest men in town. He may not 
cheat, but he is a cold, hard man at a 
bargain. If he is detained downtown, 
he will eat a handful of peanuts for his 
luncheon; he has stinted so long that 
he doesn’t know how to spend, except 
on his family.” 

“And the marriage, did it turn out 


“happily ?” 


“He took his wife to a cottage he 
had rented on the edge of town, with 
a grove about the place.~ Years ago 
he bought it, and an attractive house 
has superseded the cottage. Since the 
day she entered that grove, Mrs. Brown 
has never left it. Of course, there was 
nobody to call, or they did not care for 
such friends as they might have made; 
and they have lived in absolute seclu- 
sion. 

“In justice to them,” Strudwick felt 
constrained to add, “my brother says 
he never entered a sick room as serene 
as Mrs. Brown’s, and I have heard our 
rector say that she is a generous con- 
tributor to charitable organizations, and 
it was she who built the modern hos- 
pital at the orphanage.” 

“Thank you, Strudwick. I appreciate 
that this was difficult.” 

“We'll forget about it. 
home with me now.” 

“T’ll see you to-morrow. Of course 
this evening I must call upon Miss 
Brown.” 

“But you 
pleaded. 

“T do not know. 
know. I must think.” 

Randolph sat stunned, inert. Faces 
Seemed to whirl through his brain, un- 
familiar, yet familiar. Then one with 
an aristocratic little head arrested his 
attention by the emerald necklace 
around her slim throat. 

“Tt’s my great-grandmother, she who 


Come on 


won’t——” his friend 


I simply do not 
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was a Middleton from South 
Carolina,” he thought dully, 
and he knew that the phan- 
tasmagoria in his brain were 
the portraits in the gallery of 
his home. 

How proudly his mother 
used to tell him of the women 
his forefathers had brought 
there—the low-voiced, gra- 
cious chatelaines of the old 
home, whose broad acres had 
been a grant to his cavalier 
ancestor in the days of the 
Merry Monarch. His dearly 
loved mother, who had died 
but a year before, had deeply 
felt her son’s_ responsibility 
toward the future of a race 
of clean-living, high-thinking 
men. The chance of war 
that had slain his two uncles 
at Cold Harbor, the Dan- 
bridge and Peyton whose 
names he bore, had left him 
the sole representative of his 
mother’s line, ‘and all his life 
he had been tutored in the 
gravity and sacredness of the 
responsibility. 

Could he meet the eyes of 
his own son, and say: “Signers of the 
Declaration, a President, noble officers 
of three wars, have my forefathers 
given me as an heritage. I give you 
Old Breeches Brown for your grand- 
father !” 

All his love and yearning swept out 
toward Helen, but such a marriage was 
not sanctified by the higher duty. 

To go away without seeing her, 
though the easier course, was too cow- 
ardly to be considered. A thousand 
men have kissed a thousand maids, and 
felt no obligation, Randolph knew. But 
he could not take from one so inno- 
cent, so exquisite, her first awakening, 
her first virginal emotion, and ride 
away and make no sign. It was bet- 
ter to go to her, and tell her frankly 
that he loved her, but that he could not 
ask her to be his wife because of obli- 
gations long since incurred. In time, 
she would despise him as one too weak 
to overcome obstacles—let that be. But 

II 





“Will you tell me—anything you think you ought to tell me?” 


never again could her sweet eyes look 
at any man with a faith which had 
never been shaken, as she had looked 
up at him that night at Killarney. 

He determined to see her at once. 
When he directed a chance driver to 
take him to Mr. Aaron Brown’s resi- 
dence, he received that negro’s inter- 
ested rejoinder that it was “de fust time 
he evah ca’ied a ca’iage passengah 
dar.” 

The house was set far back in a 
grove of magnificent white oaks, with 
a sweep of lawn in front, and to the 
rear of the house Randolph caught the 
blaze of flower gardens. The room into 
which he was shown was one of which 
the charm instantly impressed him. 
Low, paneled bookcases fitted into the 
walls on three sides, the rug was a cool 
green, the furniture restful and com- 
fortable. On the library table were 
three books, one turned face down- 
ward. It was a biography of Sydney 
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Lanier, and the other volumes were his 
poems and his essays. Whoever was 
reading the biography was a person 
who took time for intelligent supple- 
mentary reading. It was not Helen 
who had selected the books, the quaint 
prints, or the unobtrusive furnishings ; 
he felt the impress of a different per- 
sonality, even to the arrangement of the 
many flowers. 

There was a step on the porch out- 
side, a voice that called eagerly from 
the threshold: 

“Helena!” 

A slight figure in gray passed swiftly 
by the library door, and was caught in 
a man’s arms. It might have been the 
first clinging embrace of Youth and 
Love. 

“Tired, 


” ‘ 


dearest? 


“No, not eyen before you came, and 
certainly not now! 


“Oh, my beloved, the healing of your arms, 
Oh, my beloved, the quiet of your breast!” 


The voice, rich, throbbing, stirred 
Randolph like the chord of a violin. 

His arm around her, Aaron Brown 
and his wife entered the room, oblivious 
of any presence there. Though the 
veritable raven “perched upon a bust of 
Pallas” would have been no more amaz- 
ing a sight in that room than a caller, 
Mrs. Brown shared none of Randolph’s 
confusion as he explained that the 
servant who had admitted him had 
gone in search of Miss Brown. 

“Helen is gathering figs in the gar- 
den,” she told him. “I like them fresh- 
“4 gathered, so she brings them from 
the bush to the table. It is one of the 
many ways my daughter spoils me. But 
here she is.’ 

Helen might have posed for a fig- 
ure of Hebe as she entered, in the 
glow of her fresh beauty, with the bas- 
ket of purple figs on her white arm. 
At her sweet, surprised greeting, Ran- 
dolph realized as never before how 
stale and unprofitable life without her 
stretched ahéad, 

“Mother, may I ask him to stay to 
tea?” Helen asked. 

“Will you?’ supplemented Mrs. 
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3rown, smiling. “We have tea just at 
sunset in the summer; so, if you do 
not care for yours so early as this, will 
you wait here for us, and glance over 
the magazines ?” 

He saw that she was making it easy 
for him to decline, in case he did not 
wish to break bread with them. 

“Thank you,” he replied. “I shall 
be very glad to share your figs.” 

He could scarcely refrain from an 
exclamation of pleasure when they en- 
tered the dining room. The whole 
western side of the room was in win- 
dows, so that a wide view of meadows 
and rolling country stretched before 
them, and near by hydrangeas tossed 
their snowy heads. 

Vaguely, Randolph noticed the har- 
mony of the appointments and the serv- 
ice. Everything seemed but a setting 
to the woman who sat at the head of 
the table. Without a regular feature, 
her face might have been irredeemably 
plain if it had not been for her eyes 
—wistful as a child’s, appealing as a 
shot deer’s, tender as only a woman’s 
who has suffered. The low contralto 
voice, which yet held a ripple of laugh- 
ter in it, was her best endowment, and 
Randolph found himself listening to 
her, as charmed as the little, bent man 
opposite. It was difficult to realize that 
this woman, who was so well informed 
as to what the world at large was do- 
ing, who could discuss late books with 
so delicate a discrimination, whose 
quick sympathy made talk flow so read- 
ily, had been a recluse for twenty 
years. 

Nothing appealed to Randolph more 
than her attitude toward her husband. 
If he treated her with a reverence as 
real as a Catholic’s toward his saint, 
not one whit less assumed was her gen- 
tle deference to him. 

They had gone back into the library 
after tea, and, in the course of conver- 
sation, Mrs. Brown and Randolph had 
fallen into a good-humored argument 
that taxed all his powers. 

Brawn was standing in front of the 
mantel, a queer, stooped figure in’ his 
seedy coat. But his face was lean and 
ascetic. 
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“The body of a tailor and the face 
of a priest,” thought Randolph; and 
then he amended it: “The body of Old 
Breeches Brown and the face of Helena 
Brown’s husband.” 

Randolph was winning his point until 
Mr. Brown put his finger on a basic 
discrepancy. 

“Ah, there speaks the trained punc- 
turer,” cried Randolph, laughing. “I 
surrender, Mrs. Brown, now that 
you've called a lawyer to your aid.” 
Then, with an impulse which he did 
not try to resist, he met Mrs. Brown’s 
eyes squarely: “Why did you let him 
give up the law?” 

“Dear, will you help Helen?’ Mrs. 
3rown asked her husband. “She went 
out to see that her new collie was 
housed for the night.” 

When they were alone, Mrs. Brown 
answered Randolph’s question as if 
there had been no pause. 

“T did not know it at the time. He 
had fought every step of the way. He 
bore pain, chagrin, hunger, but he won 
his way to his goal, and then he gave 
up his profession, when he knew ulti- 
mate success would be his, because he 
could not wait for it, because the needs 
of an invalid wife were beyond the 
means of a struggling lawyer. He did 
not tell me for two years, and then—I 
was in the worst of my periodic attacks, 
and Doctor Strudwick had told us both 
that I could not live. I spoke to my hus- 
band about his future work; he could 
not bear for me to leave him with a lie 
between us, and he told me. It saved 
my life. For though I knew the great- 
ness of his love, the realization of that 
supreme sacrifice made me feel that I 


must live. I had to regain my strength 
and make his home a haven from the 
uncongenial labor of his days. God 
has been very merciful, and I have been 
permitted—though realizing on my 
knees that I am the most richly blessed 
of women—to give back something of 
service to my husband and our child.” 

The vibrating contralto broke off 
with a quiver beyond its control. “I 
—I have never before spoken of this. 
These are the inward matters of the 
soul. But I saw in your face an hon- 
est perplexity, a doubt, either of my 
husband or of me % 

She did not add that she had read 
there, too, his love for her daughter. 

Randolph rose in exultant gladness 
as Helen and her father came back 
into the room. What was his old race 
and name? A noble gift that he might 
bring to his wife. But Helen’s heri- 
tage was greater than his. He had rec- 
ognized it every moment that he had 
been in the sanctified presence of a per- 
fected love. 

She was the child of a great love, 
the flowering of pure and selfless devo- 
tion. This was the secret of the ex- 
quisite quality in her that he had never 
been able to analyze, the deep peace, 
the serene happiness upon which her 
nature seemed built. 

“Helen!” he cried, and in his voice 
was the’note of ownership, the authori- 
tative tenderness of the husband. He 
held out his arms, and she came to him, 
gentle and unafraid. 

So enfolding her, he said: 

“Will you let me share your mother 
and father, Helen? Will you ask them 
to take me for their son?” 
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HE Bradford house turned its 
gable end to the street, and had 
further an air of secluding it- 

self behind the thriftiest evergreens in 
all Hexham town. Hexham, feeling 
the secluded air in a manner typical of 
the house mistress, resented it mildly, 
and gossiped the more. Ever since 
Mrs. Bradford had moved to town, fif- 
teen years back, she had held delicately 
aloof from village intimacies. No run- 
ning in at all hours for her, nor any 
talking across back fences. She even 
gave her laundrying to Mrs. O’Brien, 
who lived in the railroad settlement, in- 
stead of employing Jane or Phoebe Call, 
who “did for” all the other best people, 
and were consequently walking, and 
rather sprightly, chronicles of current 
village history. 

Now the village and the Calls had 
their innings. Jane, eldest and most 
observant, was engaged to stay on at 
Mrs. Bradford’s, for a week certainly, 
and nobody knew how much longer. 
But she would sleep at home; thus 
Phoebe would know and tell all about 
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the home-coming, the bride, and how 
Pamela Bradford took everything. The 
fact in a measure reconciled Mrs. Crew 
and Mrs, Arnette, across-the-way neigh- 
bors, to the other fact that their front 
windows commanded the Bradford 
house only in profile. Its entrance was 
at the side, and vestibuled, shutting off 
everything as soon as the outer door 
opened. They did not mind _ the 
shutters and curtains at all the end win- 
dows — shutters and curtains were 
recognized throughout Hexham as the 
indispensable mark of refined breeding. 

Upon a crisp autumn morning aiound 
eleven o’clock, Mrs. Crew ran in to her 
gossip, saying breathlessly: ‘“They’re 
comin’ to-day—thought I’d come and 
watch for ’em with you—seems to me 
you see the least mite better from here 
than from my house. How do I know? 
Why, you see, Jane just now shook a 
red tablecloth out o’ the back kitchen 
door—’twas the sign she’d told Phcebe 
to watch for—and Phoebe told me, the 
minute she came this mornin’.” 

Mrs. Crew was lathy, and grim- 
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mouthed; Mrs. Arnette almost a mound 
of curves and creases. Indeed, she 
seemed made for chuckling, but her 
voice was slightly edged as she said: 
“Poor Pamely! It must be hard to lose 
your one and only son. Still, if it had 
to happen to anybody here ” Sig- 
nificant pause and headshaking filled out 
the sentence. 

“How you do talk—as if John Brad- 
ford was dead instead of married,” Mrs. 
Crew expostulated. “But you’re right. 
Pamely is sort o’ gettin’ her come- 
uppance. Always she’s let fall things 
about ‘My grandfather Judge Brown’ 
or ‘Commander Bradford of the Res- 
olute, as if she wanted us not to forget 
that she was different to the rest.” 

“Still, she’s a good neighbor, in her 
way. And mighty kind in sickness,” 
Mrs. Arnette said reflectively. “I been 
thinkin’, though, ever since Jim Luce, 
that was best man, brought back such 
tales of John Bradford’s weddin’, that 
there'll be a mighty stirrin’ up, and 
throwin’ out when the bride takes 
hold.” 

“Tf there is, itll nigh about kill 
Pamely; her things come next to her 
son, I do believe. But I make no doubt 
you’re right and—say, when they get to 
throwin’ out, I’m goin’ to take that old 
sideboard. Not that I want it—golden 
oak is real tasty, and so stylish I 
wouldn’t change. But my Cousin El- 
len, out West, is crazy for old things; 
she’ll give anything I’m a-mind to ask 
for that old piece,” Mrs. Crew said, 
screwing up her mouth. 

“T can’t extortion on my own blood, 
not if they do have a lot o’ money,” 
Mrs. Arnette commented. “But I’ve 
always wanted that high-backed green 
chair with the ears and the crewel- 
work, and certain as that goes, it comes 
here.” 

“Somethin’ ’Il have to go. You know 
Jim said he never saw such stacks 0’ 
presents. All the bride’s rich kin re- 
membered her, with silver and china 
and cut glass, and rugs and jewelry, 
and goodness knows what. I say they’d 
better ’ve given her the money; she’s 
poor as a church mouse, I understand, 
but has been raised a doll—can’t do a 
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hand’s turn. That’s what’ll come hardest 
on Pamely; you know how she hates 
havin’ help in the house. Any nice 
Hexham girl would’ve saved her that. 
I guess she wishes now she’d never sent 
John to college.” 

Pamela Bradford, born Marvin, was 
wishing it, with all the deep passion of 
a dumb volcanic nature. She had lived 
in and for her son ever since she 
clasped him in her widowed arms—his 
father had died the week before he was 
born. Everything had revolved around 
him, all thought had been for him, and 
his up-bringing, and, most of all, his 
future. He was so much her child, tall 
and slight, but strongly made as she 
was, with her dark brooding eyes, her 
humorously curved mouth, her trick of 
seeing deep, and keeping the impres- 
sion of things seen. He had his father’s 
forehead and thatch of flaxen hair; the 
contrast with olive skin made him dis- 
tinguished rather than handsome. His 
mother had judged him impartially even 
in that particular. “He looks well 
enough,” she had said. “But what do 
looks matter when he’s a man.” 

It was what she had aimed to make 
him. Even before he was out of frocks, 
she had taught him to look out for her, 
and not to cry, save on great occasion. 
As a lad she had counseled him: “Speak 
the truth, and don’t fight unless you 
have to. But don’t run—men are not 
afraid.” 

They had never been separated until 
the time of college. There he had made 
her more than proud. Less by the hon- 
ors he won than the comrades he 
found. Term-ends and holidays, they 
had come with him to fill the house 
with merry noise, and to fill her heart 
with joy unutterable in what they 
showed, not said, of her son. And 
then, hard upon commencement, had 
come his book—written in shreds and 
snatches of time, raw, even crude in 
spots, and very, very young, but so 
wholesomely human, so full withal of 
sly humor that had no sting, the critics 
had acclaimed it; and the public kept it 
in the front rank of best sellers through 
many moons. It had brought him ac- 
tual money, and potential wealth. How 
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Mrs. Bradford could endure no more. 


“Your room is well warmcd. Let me take you to it,” 


she said pointedly. 


it had warmed her heart to have him 
put most of the money into buying back 
the old Brown homestead, and planting 
it out in orchard trees! 

When publishers made offers for fu- 
ture work, she felt her cup overflow. It 
puzzled her a little that John put by the 
offers, saying enigmatically: “I've 
something to settle first.” 

Then had come the thunderbolt. 
day he said: 

“I’m going to be married, mother. I 
can’t tell you about Nell—only that we 
met at the Junior Prom, and she said 


One 


I wrote I 


maybe she’d wait for me. 
was coming for her, and she hasn't for- 


bidden it. She’s Southern; she and her 
people are pretty much all we are not. 
But don’t make up your mind to any- 
thing—until I fetch her home.” 

Next day he was gone—to destruc- 
tion, his mother felt. That was two 
months back—the wedding holiday had 
been long and Jeisurely. Sitting alone 
amid her treasures, Mrs. Bradford had 
suffered crucifixion of spirit. Next to 
her son she did indeed love and cherish 
her household gods, and t:ardly less her 
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even, orderly way of life, now earth- 
quake impended. She, too, had heard, 
at second and third hand, Jim Luce’s 
revelations. Pride had forbidden her to 
question him outright; he had told her 
merely that the wedding was held out 
under the trees, because even the big 
house could not accommodate the 
crowd, and that the bride wasn’t much 
bigger than a minute, but that every- 
body had obeyed her as though she were 
a queen. 

What could such a creature prove 
save a millstone about her husband’s 
neck? Fiercely the mother had asked 
the question of night and silence, get- 
ting always the inevitable answer. Out 
of the fierceness had sprung a deter- 
mination, now that the pair were hom- 
ing, to show the intruder the home at 
its finest. For ten days Mrs. Bradford 
had worked furiously, driving even the 
inert Mrs. O’Brien to something like a 
pace as they scoured, and polished, and 
wiped away invisible specks, until the 
old colonial mirrors shone like crystal 
in their tarnished frames, till the family 
portraits, which gave the entrance hall 
a checkerboard effect, were fairly daz- 
zling, and the brass andirons and fend- 
ers glowed like beaten gold. The claw- 
foot table, the diamond-paned bookcase 
that proclaimed itself Sheraton, the 
dark, massive old sideboard, were with- 
out spot or blemish. New white gauze 
had been stretched protectively over the 
black-framed “Death of Lincoln,” 
which held place of honor in the parlor, 
and not one speck of dust was left upon 
all the array of chromos, samplers, pro- 
files, etchings, plaster and _ pottery 
plaques, which made the gilt-papered 
walls all but invisible. 

A threadbare Turkey carpet covered 
the floor, clean to remotest nap. Chairs 
and tables in black walnut, of the most 
virulent period, sat about the walls; the 
marble table tops were simply smoth- 
ered in objects of art—and trumpery. 
Six generations of furniture make up a 
difficult interior. It had hurt to put the 
Windsor chairs out in the long hall, 
seutinel-wise in rank against the wain- 
scot, but how else make room for the 
parlor set, in gilt and brocatelle, bought 
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for Mrs. Bradford when she went home 
to housekeeping, and hardly faded or 
tarnished by twenty-seven years of dis- 
use? 

She had unshrouded it with trem- 
bling fingers, touching the pink roses 
upon a yellow ground softly, as once 
she had touched her sleeping baby’s 
cheek. She had cherished it against 
this day, meaning to make it a day of 
high feast; and now she sat alone, save 
for Jane in the kitchen! John had 
written entreatingly : 


Have nobody to meet us, mother darling. 
We want all of you ourselves. 


That ought to have comforted her, 
but somehow it did not. She rose and 
walked from room to room. Every- 
thing below stairs was open, even the 
little back cubby-hole with splint chairs 
and rough shelves all about it, that 
John called his workshop. It was clean 
like the rest; snow was not whiter than 
the frilled dimity chair cushions. The 
rough table, homemade, across the cor- 
ner was slightly littered. John had left 
his pipe there, bowl down, some half- 
written pages, and a torn envelope or 
two. His mother had dusted every- 
thing, but replaced each bit. Now she 
bent and kissed the spot where her boy’s 
hand rested oftenest, springing sud- 
denly upright afterward, as one de- 
tected in a grievous fault. 

Then she wandered upstairs to her 
own chamber, pausing a moment before 
her dresser—it was much older than 
herself, with a deep bottom drawer that 
held all John’s baby clothes, his first 
cap, his primer, and the wonderful 
hickory nut pig with legs of matches 
which he had made at school to slip into 
her stocking one Christmas. She made 
as if to open the drawer, but stopped, 
breathing quickly. Jane was clomping 
to the stair foot calling hushedly: 

“Better come down! Train’s a-tootin’ 
to stop. That means they’re on it.” | 

But the words were scarcely spoken 
when John stepped through the door 
calling: 

“Ah, ha, mammy! I knew we'd 
catch you napping. That’s why we ran 
cross-country from Blairstown — the 
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motor was quickest—and I’m about 
‘ wild to be home.” 

He was halfway up the stairs, at the 
last word, hugging her tight—he who 
had been so shy and shamefaced over 
caresses, 

“T’ve brought you something, as a 
good son should,” he ran on, half-carry- 
ing her down. “Nell, isn’t mammy 
lovely? You may have part of her if 
you'll be very good.” 

“T never am good. I don’t like to 
be,” Nell said half-plaintively. “But 
I’m glad to be done racketing—places 
are so tiresome—and I hope Mrs. Brad- 
ford won’t mind—much.” 

With that she held out a tiny hand; 
she was tiny, spritelike, indeed, every 
way. 

“Granny said to tell you I was good 
for nothing much but to feed the chick- 
ens and talk to the birds, and pick up 
stitches when she dropped them in her 
knitting,” she went on, still more plain- 
tively. “But I can make candy, and 
once I painted a rose.” 

They were by this in the parlor. 


Nell glanced about her almost fear- 
fully, from a pair of very deep-blue, 


black-lashed eyes. She edged away 
from the gilt chair, frail and uncom- 
fortable, upon which Mrs. Bradford 
would have seated her, and sank down 
beside the fender, stretching her hands 
to the blaze. 

“The ride nearly froze me,” she ex- 
plained over her shoulder. “Jack, you 
shan’t have a motor, no matter how 
famous you grow, unless you'll move 
South.” 

Mrs. Bradford bridled; Jack was her 
abomination. 

“My son’s name is John,” she said, 
“John Marvin Bradford.” 

Nell answered with a bright up- 
glance: 

“But Jack is so much more human! 
I called him Jack two minutes after he 
was introduced. Was that why you 
liked me, sir?” turning her face toward 
her husband. 

John shook his head. 

“Your attraction for me was ground- 
ed in sympathy,” he said, his eyes 
twinkling. “I knew somebody had to 
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marry you to take care of you, and it 
was borne in on me that all along I’d 
been looking for a great good deed to 
come my way.” 

“Just like me—I was born to civilize 
savages. I only wish you had been a 
nice cannibal or a person with a past,” 
Nell flung back at him. 

Mrs. Bradford could endure no more. 

“Your room is well warmed. Let me 
take you to it,” she said pointedly. 

When, three minutes later, she 
found herself alone, her face went down 
in her hands, and she sobbed as she 
had not done for twenty years. But she 
rallied gallantly, and lived on through 
the week, enduring John’s new tender- 
ness, Nell’s light ways—to outward 
view wholly herself. She had found 
crumbs of comfort, too, in finding that 
this elfin creature was not malicious, 
that her aloofness was not calculated, 
and, most of all, that she dearly loved 
John. 

They had gone through the house to- 
gether, viewing its heaped treasures, 
and driven out-to the farm, alone in 
spite of John’s entreaty that his mother 
should come, too. They had stayed 
pretty well all day, thus missing five 
callers. Mrs. Bradford was sorry for 
the missing. She knew her world and 
its keen curiosity, and wanted it to 
know at least that John’s wife had the 
clothes proper to her state, and further 
knew how to wear them. 

She was aghast when Nell came out 
for church, nunlike in the simplest 
gray. The day was fine. All Hexham, 
in its finest feathers, would be out to 
see the bride. 

Nell looked at her a little wistfully. 
“Jack says he believes people dress a 
good deal at church here,” she said. 
“But—but I had to put on my church 
frock. It was granny’s notion; she said 
it was unkind not to be plain Sundays 
because the poor white folks had no 
other time or place to wear their best.” 

“Granny would call all of us here 
poor whites,” Mrs. Bradford said an- 
grily. Then she could have bitten her 
tongue. 

Nell looked at her amazed. 

“IT hardly think so,” she said. “I 
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asked Jane and she told me there were 
no poor folk in Hexham; except the 
Irish, who didn’t count, because of liv- 
ing on the edge. Granny will be so 
glad—I wrote it to her. She charged 
me to find out if there was anybody I 
could help. It hurts her that she knows 
so many who need help, and so few who 
can give it.” 

“T thought you came from a rich 
family,” Mrs. Bradford said between 
her teeth. 

Nell’s eyes went wider. 

“Oh, you mustn’t think I meant our 
own people,” she cried. “It’s the mill 
folk, and the black ones ud 

“Granny is their patron saint. I 
found that out in the little time I 
stayed,” John said, coming between 
them and taking a hand of each. As 
his eye ran over Nell, he chuckled hard: 
“Such a disappointment! They'll ex- 
pect to see you, if not in white satin, 
at least in your ‘second day’ frock,” he 
said, moving a pace forward. “I’m 
afraid our friends will think I stole you 


“But the most I did was to have beaux.” 


from a nunnery, and haven’t been lib- 
eral enough to buy you a new outfit.” 

Nell shook her head energetically, 
saying: “They won’t. I asked Jane. 
She told me they’d think it was be- 
cause I had been brought up Episcopal 
with prayer books, and preachers in 
petticoats, and wanted to show off.” 

After the manner of her kind, Jane 
knew her public. Nell’s church frock 
was voted pure ostentation. Everybody 
knew she was not pious—she and John 
drove the whole of Sunday afternoon. 
Mrs. Arnette and Mrs. Crew seized the 
opportunity to go in and see how Pam- 
ely Bradford took it. They went back 
little wiser than they came, but reward- 
ed by sight of at least two wedding 
gifts—a pair of heavy silver candelabra 
and a singularly beautiful bit of cameo 
glass. 

Jane did them that service, whisking 
them into the dining room with a bland- 
ly unconscious air, before calling Mrs. 
Bradford. 

“T thought you two’d be comin’, else 
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I’d be home tellin’ Phoebe things,” she 
explained. “I knew she,” nodding her 
head in the direction Mrs, Bradford 
was supposed to be, “wouldn’t let you 
see a mite she could help; and I tell ye 
there’s slathers to see. Boxes and bar- 
rels and bales—west attic’s full and 
runnin’ over. Not ter name trunks and 
a ra’ale chist, carved all over in curly- 
cues. It’s my belief Nell’s got a full 
dozen o’ everything, from tablecloths to 
shoe ties. I’m glad Pamely can’t put on 
her about things, when she’s got more 
and better things all her own.” 

Pamela Bradford endured her friends 
as she had endured all else—calmly, but 
with a burning ache inside. She di- 
vined what trembled on the tips of their 
tongues, but kept the talk resolutely 
away from her son and his wife. 

“IT always knew Pamely was close- 
mouthed, but I never dreamed she 


could be so aggervatin’,” Mrs, Arnette 
said, as she parted from her gossip, 
who ejaculated regretfully, nodding to- 
ward the highway : 


“There come the bride and groom. 
I told you we oughter stay a little 
longer.” 

John left very early Monday for a 
day in the city. Nell did not see him 
off ; instead it was after eight when she 
crept up to Mrs. Bradford, yawning 
and rubbing her eyes, with her thick 
braids dropping on a gay, even gor- 
geous, kimono, and small silk-clad feet 
thrust in soft slippers. 

“T know I look like the last of pea 
time,” she said, sitting down unbidden. 
“But you see, I got to thinking last 
night, and the roosters crowed for day- 
break before I could sleep.” 

“Indeed! It must have been—impor- 
tant,” Mrs. Bradford said, bracing her- 
self. She had a sense that this preluded 
something of moment. Was Nell go- 
ing to say she wouldn’t live in Hex- 
ham? The place was so narrow, so 
provincial, it revolted her? That her 
husband must take her away to her 
own? He could do his work anywhere; 
moreover, the easy, hospitable, open- 
air existence of which he had caught 
glimpses had clearly fascinated him. 
He would fit into it, and Nell would be 
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happy again. But his mother would 
be an alien—so much an alien she could 
not endure it. She would not indeed 
undertake to endure it; better the 
blankest loneliness than to feel herself 
at war with everything about her. 

“Oh, I don’t know, but when I think 
hard I can’t sleep,” Nell said, with a 
faint, nestling motion. “Don’t laugh, 
please, when I tell you—but my big 
think was—about Jane.” 

“If you want to put her in a cap I 
can tell you you'll never do it,” Mrs. 
Bradford said almost angrily. “Jane’s 
as well born as the rest of us, and 
needn’t work out; only she loves to 
hear news and to be accommodating— 
then’s she’s mighty near.” 

“T don’t want her in a cap, or any 
way,” Nell said, with a dimpling smile. | 
“What I do want is—her place. Don’t 
you reckon we two could do the work, 
with Mrs. O’Brien to help us three days 
in the week ?” 

“Child! Look at your hands! They 
never were made for housework,” Mrs. 
Bradford cried, with a shake in her 
voice. “Whatever put that in your 
mind? Your husband can afford to 
keep a girl, though I must say I’d rather 
not.” 

“T know he can afford it; as long as 
he has health he’ll be able to afford al- 
most anything,” Nell said proudly—as 
proudly as even his mother could have 
spoken. “But suppose there came a 
time when he was sick, and the orchards 
failed, and maybe people didn’t like his 
books. Money would be handy then. 
I love to spend an awful lot of it, but I 
want to help you save it, too. Besides, 
when he goes to work I'll have to keep 
myself busy; else I won’t let him work, 
will tease him out of his mind.” 

“What did you do at home?” Mrs. 
Bradford asked, for the first time 
smiling at Nell, who answered 
promptly : 

“Oh, so many things. I read—a 
little bit—and rode a heap. Granny 
sent me errands, too—in the buggy 
with black Martha to see after her poor 
folks. But the most I did was to have 
beaux. Dear boys! You couldn’t be 
lonely or wicked with somebody coming 
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in morning, noon, and night, to make 
love to you.” 

In cold blood the statement would 
have revolted Pamela Bradford. Nell’s 
face, her liquid, slurring voice, the ea- 
ger flutters of little hands explained and 
justified it. She had even a sense of 
triumph that her son had been chosen 
from such a press of swains. She 
leaned down and lightly patted one of 
the fluttering hands, saying: 

“T never was so surprised! But if 
you think you really can stand it, I'll 
be the happiest woman! Jane’s as good 
as gold, but she has a temper. Be- 
sides, anybody in the kitchen gets on 
my nerves.” 

Jane resigned herself—militantly—to 
her supplanting. 

“When ye need me ag’in, don’t send 
for me,” she said, her chin high. 

Callers came in flocks as soon as, by 
Phoebe’s help, it became known gen- 
erally that that girl John Bradford had 
married actually was learning to do 
housework. But come when, or as thick 
as they might, the callers surprised 
nothing more uncommon than the bro- 
catelle furniture, still nakedly un- 
clothed. To one of them, Miss Emma 
Dean, it seemed the most beautiful 
thing in the world. She had seen it 
when it was new, and ever since had 
cherished a hopeless hope of some day 
coming to own its duplicate. 

Nell, coming in as Miss Emma’s worn 
fingers were tracing delicately the pat- 
tern of the roses, felt a real pang for 
her, intuitively understanding her ac- 
tion. But she could do no more than be 
blithe and merry, and, at parting, press 
the worn hand ever so lightly, saying: 

“Won’t you please, ma’am, come 
again?” 

It was less the words than the voice 
—there was something in it, unlike her 
tone to any other visitor. The most 
captious had- to agree that she “knew 
how to behave herself.” The mass of 
them, likewise, agreed that they some 
way couldn’t get hold of her. 

“T call it a shame not to show all 
those presents. She must have *em— 
Jim Luce and Jane wouldn’t lie about 
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it,’ Mrs. Arnette said fretfully, when 
the set calls were over. 

“T dare say they’ll come out when 
Pamely gives the next tea-drinking,” 
Mrs. Crew consoled. “Anyhow we'll 
have to wait her time. I up and asked 
that O’Brien woman, who’s there half 
the time, about ’em, and she had the im- 
pudence to tell me if I wanted to know 
things about the pritty leddy, why, go 
and ax them of hersilf.” 

“That gives me an idea. I will,” Mrs. 
Gray, Hexham’s social leader, said, 
coming up behind them. “And I'll do 
it to-morrow.” 

“Be sure you run in and tell us about 
it,” Mrs, Arnette cried eagerly. 

Mrs. Crew looked a little worried. 

“You won’t say I’ve been asking?” 
she ventured tentatively. But Mrs. 
Gray was out of hearing, smiling to 
herself as she walked. 

Early next morning she sat, asking 
Nell: 

“My dear, do let me see your gifts. 
Horribly impertinent, I know, except 
for the reason. Husband’s niece, his 
favorite, marries next month, and I’m 
so puzzled over what to send, know you 
have exquisite things, and we here see 
so little that is really good. I do hope 
you won’t mind.” 

“Not if you don’t mind climbing, 
clear to the attic,” Nell said, but her 
tone was not hearty. “J call it my go- 
down, but it ought to be my go-up,” 
she ran on. “A man who came to see 
me had lived in Japan for years, and 
told me how they did. Said they had . 
out just a few things at a time—those 
that suited, no matter how many they 
owned. The others stayed in a go-down 
—a warehouse, I reckon we’d call it— 
and when the people got tired of look- 
ing at their houses one way, they put 
everything in them back in the go-down 
and -took out new furnishings alto- 
gether.” 

“Dear me, how interesting!” Mrs. 
Gray ejaculated, rather breathlessly to 
be sure—she was halfway up the first 
flight. “I’m thinking what a lot of 
dusting it must save.” 

Mrs. Bradford, just behind her, 
added: “I almost dread to clean the 
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parlor—there’s so much in it—and the 
dining room is nearly as bad. I’ve a 
great mind to set up a go-down, too. 
Nell has one attic, and I could have 
the other.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fun to fix up the 
house to suit each month?” Nell said 
brightly over her shoulder. 

Mrs. Gray found courage to say: 

“We all expect you to make great 
changes. In fact, we’re a little disap- 
pointed that you haven’t begun.” 

“Don’t you think what has been good 
enough for Jack and his mother is 
plenty good enough for me?” Nell de- 
manded almost fiercely, facing full 
about. 

Mrs. Gray made deprecating mur- 
murs—they were at the door of the 
attic. 

Nell flung it open, saying with the 
least touch of hauteur: “It will help if 
you tell me how much you 
want to spend—my things 
are pretty well all prices.” 

‘“Well—anything under 
a hundred. We wouldn't 
care to go beyond that just 
for show. My husband will 


send a check beside,” Mrs. Gray pur- 
sued. 

Nell was busy opening boxes and un- 
doing leather cases. Out of them came 
a medley indeed, things in silver, in 
gold, in glass, and china, and -pottery, 
intermingled with spoil of the five and 
ten-cent stores. She snatched up a 
knitted pig, very wobbly as to legs, and 
held it out, crying: 

“From granny—just like the one I 
cut my teeth on. Poor itty pigs! You'll 
go downstairs with me and never come 
back to be a ’fraid-pig any more.” 


cy 
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“This is no auction, remember; you are not asked to buy.” 
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Then she looked at the trumpery, smil- 
ing and touching it gently as she said to 
Mrs. Gray: “I reckon you didn’t think 
we were civilized enough to have ten- 
cent stores; but you ought to see how 
the black people revel in them. Every 
child on the place bought something for 
me there. 
this,’ taking up a squat red-glass 
pitcher. “I didn’t want presents until 
these came. They reconciled me to get- 
ting things from—well, from people to 
whom giving meant nothing but taking 
a little trouble.” 

“I wonder, do you happen to have 
any duplicates?” Mrs. Gray said cau- 
tiously. 

Nell brightened at once. 

“Did I? Three bowls—cut glass—and 
like as peas in a pod,” she said. “Not 
to name hatpins and chafing dishes and 
silver things.” 

“The bowls—let me see them,” Mrs. 
Gray persisted. 

Nell undid other cases, and set the 
three a-row, on top of a packing box. 

“Beauties! ‘How happy could I be 
with either!’” she quoted softly. 

Mrs. Gray flushed. “You—you 
wouldn’t part with one?” she asked. 
“Of course, I’d never tell. And I never 
either could get anything here to 
match os 

“T’ll part with one for the price— 
twenty-five dollars. I know because the 
woman who sent one told me,” Nell 
said stoutly, while Mrs. Bradford 
gasped out: 

“Nell, think what John—what people 
will say! You surely can’t be thinking 
of selling a wedding gift!” 

“Who’s to know it? And why not?” 
Nell said, her cheeks very red. “Jack 
won’t mind—I’ll tell him myself—and 
nobody else. And all the little O’Briens 
shall have new shoes and new frocks! 
Oh, I think it would be wicked to keep 
what I can’t use and don’t care about, 
when the price of it will do so much 
good.” 

“People rarely pay full price for 
things second-hand,” Mrs. Gray said, 
somewhat chopfallen. 

Nell turned upon her with an odd 
smile. 


’ 


And the mill girls sent me’ 


“Don’t they?” she asked. “When 
the thing is bran’-new, unflawed, and 
the selling put in the light of an accom- 
modation. This is no auction, remem- 
ber; you are not asked to buy.” 

“Oh, Tl take the bowl—be glad to 
do it,” Mrs. Gray faltered, but Nell 
thrust it down in its case, saying: 

“T can’t let you—now. Think over it 
—hard. Then if you want it és 
turning toward the door by way of fin- 
ishing the sentence. 

Mrs. Gray went with her, but at the 
outer door stopped to say: 

“I’m coming for it—to-morrow.’ 

Five minutes later, Mrs. Bradford 
found Nell laughing hard. 

“If she does come back,” she said, 
when she could speak, “won’t it be fun 
to hear the little O’Briens clomping 
into Sunday school all in a bunch, and 
think: ‘There comes my bowl!” 

Three days after, Nell found the old 
sideboard bare of everything, with Mrs. 
Bradford giving it a last polish. 

“T want you to dress it up with new 
things,” she said. “I was in earnest 
about the go-down. All these,” with a 
sweep of the hand towards a miscella- 
neous heap, “are going into honorable 
retirement for a while.” 

The new things once in place, John’s 
mother dragged him in to see them, and 
herself took down things on the wall 
that they might show the better. Next 
house-cleaning day it was not hard to 
persuade her into emptying the Shera- 
ton bookcase, removing its faded inner 
curtains, and making of it a cabinet for 
things lying loose. She astonished her- 
self even more than her household by 
suggesting a week later that, now they 
had the Brown farm back, the farm- 
house was the place for most of the 
family portraits, also for at least half 
the pictures on the parlor walls. 

“But remember,” Nell cautioned, 
“the marks! There’ll have to be new 
paper all about.” 

“T’ve always intended there should 
be,” Mrs. Bradford said, with dignity, 
“as soon as ever John brought home a 
wife.” 

All the black walnut and half the 
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Windsor chairs followed the portraits 
to the farmhouse. So did many other 
things—more than got up to the airy 
go-down. And Nell almost cried to 
find one day the O’Brien baby playing 
with a spotted china dog which she 
recalled vividly as a salient of her home- 
coming. She missed other cognate 
things—plaster images, things in spar, 
tiny impossible pictures of a highly 
moral sort, but she never mentioned 
the fact of missing them. 

Presently, after the new walls were 
achieved, Nell spread her rugs over the 
worn carpet, and found it an ideal back- 
ground. She had had a free hand in 
rehanging pictures; to be sure, the sam- 
plers and profiles and etchings had 
place of honor, while other things were 
set in the light that became them 
most. 

“The child’s got a true eye, I will 
say that for her,” Mrs. Bradford said 
to John as they watched the transfor- 
mation. 

“And a truer heart,” John answered, 
pressing his mother’s arm. “I didn’t 
blunder, mammy—indeed, it was Heay- 
en’s kindness that gave her to me.” 

An early spring, well advanced, made 
the country a riot of bloom by time all 
these changes had come to pass. Sun- 
day afternoons John always drove to 
the farm, This special Sunday Nell in- 
sisted he should take his mother. 

“Be sure you stop by to see Miss 
Emma Dean,” she admonished them. 
“T heard at church that she had been 
ill. Carry her heaps of apple and 
cherry blossoms. No, I’m not tired, 
but I want to be very, very wicked— 
and the whole house to be wicked in.” 

Notwithstanding, she looked the pat- 
tern of meek innocence, when the oth- 
ers came home. Mrs. Bradford at first 
was silent, then burst out suddenly: 

“It was heavenly at the farm—things 
budding and blowing, and the beasts so 
content. But home is better still. And 
to think of Emma Dean! Just as good 
as we are, and not one pretty thing in 
all her house, nor her life.” 

“T’ve been thinking of her—all aft- 
ernoon,” Nell said enigmatically. 

“Nell, if there was any way to do it, 
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without hurting her and folks knowing, 
I’d give Emma my gilt parlor set,” 
Mrs. Bradford said chokingly. 

“T wish you would—mammy.” The 
word seemed to come involuntarily. 

Mrs. Bradford flushed, but turned 
her head, saying: 

“You're so quick and keen, can’t you 
find a way?” 

“T think I have found it,” Nell said, 
her eyes dancing. “Come and see.” 

When the cover came off, Mrs. Brad- 
ford saw her sofa, the pride of her 
heart so long, more than ever splendid. 
Narrow black lines picked out and 
made vivid the gilded frame of it, the 
brocatelle, still yellow, bloomed with 
gorgeous scarlet roses, shading to pink. 

“Would you know it?” Nell asked. 

Mrs. Bradford shook her head. 

“Never in the world,” she said. “But 
how can we get itto Emma? Much as 
she’d love to have it, it would kill her 
to know 
charity.” 

“Good feeling—not charity,” Nell 
corrected, her voice still soft. “But I 
think we can manage it. When I fin- 
ish painting, we'll sell the set to a 
dealer Jack knows in Blauslawn, and 
make a great ado over parting with it. 
The next day, his van, which took it 
away, will bring Miss Emma a set— 
heirlooms from a friend she had al- 
most forgotten. The things will be 
beautiful in her parlor, with the white 
walls and curtains, and the roses climb- 
ing outside. But think of getting a 
parlor, one you’ve longed for all your 
life—when your hair is gray!” 

“She might have had it all these 
years that I’ve been so cumbered with 
many things,” said Mrs. Bradford. 
“But I never realized until you talked 
to Mrs. Gray that you could do any- 
thing but keep what you had.” 

“Please, ma’am—I want something 
while you’re giving away things,” Nell 
said, with her most childish look. 

“What is it?’ Mrs. Bradford asked, 
her eyes swimming. 

“Tt is—to have you for my real 
mother,” Nell answered, holding up her 
lips for a kiss. 


folks knew she had it by 

















THE MUCK-RAKING 
Or JONAH 


ONAH tried, so runs the tale, 
To investigate the Whale— 
Found a Close Incorporation, 


And upset the Hebrew nation 
With his Inside Information. 


GreorcEe M. RicHarps. 


























EXT month’s issue of SMITH’s 
will be even a little better, per- 
haps, than the one now in your 

hand, and we hope that you know this 
number pretty well by this time. There 
are some dozen short stories and a 
complete novel, as well as a big install- 
ment of a serial in the August Smiru’s, 
and there is no single item in the table 
of contents that is not worth special 
attention. The complete novel with 
which the magazine opens is out of the 
ordinary, different from anything we 
have hitherto published in Smitu’s, 


and well worth talking about. 
Sea 
HE author is Mary Katherine 


Maule. “Bill Crowther’s Last 

Stand’”—that is the name of the 
novel—is the first work she has ever 
done for this magazine. Once you 
have read it you will be sure to watch 
for her name again. It isthe story of 
a successful lawyer broken in health. 
The doctors have told him that his only 
chance of recovery is to stop work, that 
to try another case will mean his death. 
Circumstances force him into the court- 
room to save the life of an innocent 
man under indictment for murder. The 
story is drawn directly from the life of 
to-day. It is powerfully and simply 
told. It has a dramatic and emotional 
appeal sure to reach you, no matter 
what your literary tastes and prefer- 
ences may be. Furthermore, it shows 
that all the heroes do not die on battle- 
fields, and that there are nobility and 
intensity in the everyday life about us if 
we only can see them. The author of 
“Bill Crowther’s Last Stand” can see 


them, and can make her readers see 
them with her. You'll realize better 
what we mean when you read the story. 


@Aa. 


F course before this you have 
read the first installment of Ru- 
pert Hughes’ serial, “The Gift- 

Wife,” with which the present number 
of the magazine opens. There ‘is an- 
other big installment next month, and 
we are glad to be able to say that “The 
Gift-Wife” is one of those rare serials 
which get stronger and better with each 
successive chapter. You know already 
a little about the novelty of the setting 
and the possibilities for good action 
and situations that it holds. You don’t 
know yet how well Mr. Hughes has 
handled his material, and what a big 
story it really is. Semi-barbarous Tur- 
key is a strange place for an American 
physician who has lost his way in the 


world. 
Qa, 


HE chapter of “The Reminiscences 
of Katie,” which appears in the 
August number, is probably the 

best in the whole series which Anne 
O’Hagan has been writing for us. It 
is a story with a moral purpose behind 
it, and unlike many such is a good story 
in itself irrespective of the moral. Then 
there is other splendid fiction by Hilde- 
garde Lavender, Charles Neville Buck, 
Holman F. Day, Jean Carmichael, 
Stuart B. Stone, Virginia Middleton, 
and others. Also there is advice to 
people who are going abroad for the 
summer vacation by Charles Battell 
Loomis, and some funny verse by Wal- 
lace Irwin. 
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Suppose Our Chef 
Came to You 


Suppose a famous chef came to you 
on a hot day in July and made you this 
proposition: 

I propose to prepare for you—ready 
to serve—a hundred summer meals. 
They are meals you would need sixteen 
hours to prepare. Mine will be ready to 
serve in a minute. 

They will be meals fit for a king—as 
fresh and savory as the moment they 
came from the oven. I refer to Van 
Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


I will bake them in steam ovens heated 
to 245 degrees. So the beans will digest. 
They won’t ferment and form gas, as do 
beans that are baked at home. 

No beans will be crisped, no skins will 
be broken. The beans will be nutty, 


mealy and whole, because they are baked 
in live steam. 

And the tomato sauce will be baked 
with the beans, forming a delicious blend. 


I will use Michigan beans, picked out by 
hand from the choicest part of the crop. 

I will use whole, vine-ripened toma- 
toes, so the sauce will have a superla- 
tive zest. It will cost me five times 
what common sauce would cost. 

Suppose our chef came to you and 
made that proposition—just at meal- 
time, perhaps, when the weather was 
hot. Don’t you think that you would 
accept it? 

Yet that is just the proposition we are 
making to you again and again in these 
pages. 


The National Dish Yan@ mps The National Dish 


WITH — 


It pays to have beans just as good as beans 
canbe, They are 23 per cent nitrogenous—84 
per cent nutriment. They are richer in food 
value than meat or eggs or cheese. 

Others will claim to bake beans as good as 


a 
pork. 


° BEANS 


Van Camp’s. But the majority of people have 
found out the facts, and. Van Camp’s now out- 
sell all other brands combined. 

If you will once make a comparison you will 
never again accept any beans but Van Camp’s. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


(Established 1861) 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: 
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whether you buy Uneeda 
Biscuit at your own grocer’s 
or at an unknown shop a 
thousand miles away—you 
know the contents of the 
package are just as they left 
the oven—fresh, crisp, un- 
tainted, unsullied. 
You always know 


Uneeda ||. 
Biscuit . 


(Never sold in bulk) 


J 
a Package 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Prince of 


Overlands 


The Marion-Overland is the finest model of the most 
successful line of automobiles in America. 


Overland cars are now in wider demand than 
any other cars in existence. ‘The average sale to 
users is over $200,000 per day. 

They are so simple, so economical, so trouble- 
proof that, in 28° months, Overland cars have 
reached the pinnacle place in motordom. 

The finest production of the Overland engineers 
means the leading car of the leading line. One 
can hardly expect to excel it. 


Imagine This Car 


This year we are selling for $1,000 a large and 
powerful car, with 25-horsepower and a 102-inch 
wheel base. For $1,250 we are selling a 40-horse- 
power Overland, in roadster style, with a 112-inch 
wheel base. 

Our enormous production and automatic machin- 
ery enable us to give more than anyone else for 
the money. 

Imagine then what the Marion-Overland gives for 
$1,850. The price includes head-lights, magneto, 
and Prest-O-Lite tank, in addition to the usual 
equipment. 


The Car We Feared 


We bought this car about a year ago because 
it was the only car we feared. Its. makers 
had invented some immensely desirable 
features which no other car possessed. We 
needed those features, and we needed the men 
who built them. 


Since then we have brought to bear on the car 
all the advantages of our great organization. The 
resulting car, in many important respects, is supe- 
rior to any other car on the market. 

There are a dozen models in the Overland line. 
You will find one of them just your sort of car— 
the most desirable car that its price can buy—a car. 
that deserves its immense popularity. 

But if you want to see the utmost that we 
can produce, let our dealer show the Marion- 
Overland. 





If you will cut out this coupon, and check 
the information wanted, we will send you all 
the facts. We will also refer you to the nearest 
of our 800 dealers. You should know the cars 
which outsell all the rest. 





F 89 
The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Please send me information about 
Passenger Cars EJ Delivery Cars [] 
Marion- Overlands L] 

















Cut shows one style of 
the Marion - Overland— 
price, $1,850. Other 
Overland models $1,000 
to $1,500—gas lamps and 
magneto included. 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


(76) 
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No Doubt About the Car 


Though Our Advertising Was Criticised 


In a recent advertisement of the GREAT WESTERN “30,” we used the 
phrase “IT NEVER LAYS DOWN.” Shortly after its appearance we 
received an anonymous letter by Special Delivery informing us that we 
were making a grievous.error in English, and that we should have said, 
“IT NEVER LIES DOWN.” This immediately started an investigation 
and discussion, with many on both sides of the question. One of the lead- 
ing professors of one of the greatest universities in the United States gave 
satisfactory reasons why the phrase “IT NEVER LAYS DOWN?” is correct. 


While there may be some doubt as to the correctness of the, phrase, there is absolutely no doubt 


.as to the correctness of the claim, because every owner of a GREAT WESTERN “30” can testify that 


IT NEVER LAYS DOWN. This is the kind of car you want, a car which does not contain an 
element of doubt, and in which the only fault finding is in the phrase used in the advertising, not in the 
construction of the automobile. It is acar for the fastidious, for the particular, and for the man who 
wants full value. 30 H. P., $1600. 


“IT NEVER LAYS DOWN” 


SPECIFICATIONS 
HORSE-POWER —30, four- FRONT SPRINGS—38 
cylinder, four-cycle,water- inches, semi-elliptic, 
cooled, five bearing crank REAR SPRINGS—4 





shaft of ample proportions, 

44-inch bore, 5-inch stroke. 
TRANSMISSION—Sliding 

gear selective type, three 

speeds forward and _ re- 

verse, locking device. 

Timken _ bearings. 
SHAFT DRIVE—Enclosed in tubular housing. 
CLUTCH—Cone type. Underneath a composition face 

that insures smoothness and efficiency. 
REAR AXLE—Semi-floating with bevel gear and pinion 


drive. 

FRONT AXLE—Drop forged I-beam section, special 
steel in a single piece, with spring seats forged 
integral. 

DROP FRAME—Pressed steel with sub-frame, narrower 
in front to permit of short turns. 

WHEEL BASE—112 inches. 

TREAD-—56 inches or 60 inches. 

WHEELS—4%4 inches, artillery type, large spokes, quick 
detachable rims. 


inches, three-quarter scroll 
elliptic. 

BRAKES—Two, separate— 
one internal expanding, the 
other external contracting, 
operating on pressed steel 
drum, large and efficient. 

BODY—¥Five-passenger, with plenty of room in the 
tonneau, divided front seats. 
COLOR—Deep coach biue, elegantly finished and 


upholstered. 

GASOLINE CAPACITY—1I7 gallons. 

LUBRICATION —Gear-driven, mechanical oil pump, 
integral with crank case. Nothing to adjust—very 
econoniical. 

COOLING—Radiator with gear driven centrifugal pump, 
ball bearing, detachable fan. 

CONTROL—Spark and throttle levers on top of steering 
wheel—foot accelerator. - 

EQUIPMENT — Magneto, five lamps, generator, tool 
box, robe rail, horn, full set of tools and tire repair kit. 


Write us to-day for full particulars and nearest demonstration point 


Great Western Automobile Co., Peru, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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What Position 
Do YOU Want ? 


Is there some position “‘ higher up”’ that you have po eyes on, but which requires 
special training to secure and hold? Is there some line of work that appeals to you more 
strongly than the one in which you are now engaged, but which calls for expert knowledge? 


Summed up—is lack of training keeping you back? If so, the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have a way by which you can advance—a way that is within your means— 
that doesn’t rob you of your a time—that doesn’t necessitate your leaving home— 
that doesn’t mean giving up the little pleasures of life. 


Mark the attached coupon and learn how the I. C. S. can advance you. Marking‘it costs 
you nothing and be brings you information and advice that will help you shape your careea 
—information and advice that you cannot get elsewhere at any price. 


A Better Position For YOU ¥ Af Caer 

Mark the coupon and learn how the etter Position Coupo 
1. C. S. can change you from a dissatisfied to pil pha i ARP URC ni! Sac ps = 
a satisfied man—how it can fit you for your International Correspondence Schools, 
chosen occupation—raise your salary—make Deease exstnin, wiinels Salter Giaaaion as enlie 


how I can qualify for the tion before which I ha 
you successful. marked X. wilt wie: 


The I. C. S. can do all this. This is proved Bookkeeper Mechanieal Draftsman 
by the 300 letters received every month from i aiken ete Rares) 
students who VOLUNTARILY report better Window ‘Trimmer Pismber db Sint Pitter 
salaries and positions as the direct result of ineuoetee teed Redaeett 
1. C. S. help. During April the number Gil serio Krebitert Dranenes 

© 
was 338. Textile. Mu Supt. Structural Engineer 
Your advancement rests with YOU. The first Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 


step forward is the marking of the coupon. ff, — ee Spores 
The I. C. S. method is adapted to meet your | Name__ 
particular needs and means. 





























\ Street and No. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








When the suvburn bares 


or the wind chaps, you’ll be glad you thought 


Wlkams 


Tale Powder 


a pure, antiseptic talc powder that soothes and 


refreshes. Pack a supply in your trunk; the 
hinged cover on the box prevents leaking and 
escape of the perfume. Two odors—Violet 
and Carnation. 

A liberal sample in a miniature can for four cents 


For 4 cents in stamps you can get enough Williams’ Talc 
Powder to give it a thorough trial. The sample cans are exact 
miniatures of the larger cans, and have the same convenient, 
non-leaking top. Specify which odor—Carnation or Violet. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps) 


You can tell it by 
the Quick-Open- 
ing, Quic k- Closing, 


Violet and 
Carnation 


Ask your dealer for Williams’ Toilet Soaps, Jersey 
Cream, Violet, Lilac, Heliotrope, Carnation, etc. 


Tell the substitutor: 


sndodeakolamel—laak 


\ EZ Cooke like a diamond—wears like adia- 
> fa mond—brilliancy guaranteed forever— 
a stands filingand fire like adiamond—has 

no paste, EY or artificial backing. Set 

a only in solid gold mountings. Guaran. 

= feed socuntais noglass. Less than 1-20th 

the cost of diamonds, A marvelously 

reconstructed gem. Not an imitation, 

Greatest triumph of the electric furnace, 


a v0 $3 S010 9] 
( Do clon ae) re 
ge Ok oD ai ‘ 
NW, 4 


Cae US 


1/2 CARAT 


LADIES HIGH SET fo] Gjemcrey Ge) 
SOLITAIRE RING SCREW STUD 
Any article sent on approval, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
or by express +, Subject to examination upon receipt 
50c, to show good faith. Money back if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory. rite for catalog, yk s free 
oh ; Broad y, St. Louis 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright. sparkling, beautiful. For brilliance 
they equal the genuine, standing all test ‘and 
puzzle, experts. One twentieth the expense, 

free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 517 Jnekson Bivd., Chieago, Il. 


SOLID GOLD RING 
HEAVY TOOTH SETTING 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED 


Rex-O-Lex Cream 


Does just what it is made to do. Removes super- 
fluous hair. Never fails you. Nature’s own remedy. 
No burning or irritation of the skin. —— —s the 
hair. Results guaranteed. Price $2.00. Sample large 
onan for ordinary case 50c. Money Refunded if not 
satisfactory. REX-O-LEX CO., Dept. B, DETROIT... 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


We Shi, ip on Approval 


without a cent josit, prepay P freight and allow 
0 Conta FREE TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
TS one cent to learn our capa of prices and 

pa kh lous offers on highest models. 
ORY P PRICE Do nee: buya bicycle or 
FACTO a pair of tires from any- 
ricteatiad “apd until you write our new large Art 
our sairegidid a on first 


RN ; “db iE AGENT iS es y cxnititin —- ated 
m one e 
iw’ bean nny bey 


N 1 . TIRE: ‘coss ster 
repairs and sundries at er, usual pric ,Bo 
) today for our /atest special offer on ‘Reaper ple iCAGO 


write 
MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. S-110 © 
Giving complete instruction 


F R E E > how to develop the 


ARMS, CHEST AND 
SHOULDERS. 


It is valuable for men, women or children and 
) contains twenty original halftone illustrations; an 
encyclopedia of information, explicit and concise, 
uick method for development. For Men 

oung or Old. My chart entitled 


Rules and Regulations of Strict Training, 
giving diet for each day of the week and explicit 
directions showing you how to double your strength 
and endurance, increase your weight and develop 
your muscles quickly. Regular price $1.00. Will 
be sent to anyone mailing ten cents in stamps or 
coin. Send at once while they last. Enclose 2c. 
stamp for particulars. 

PROF. HENRY TITUS 
TITUS BUILDING, 23rd St., N. Y. City. 


Greatest Instructor of Physical Culture in America. Also Best 
Equipped Cym. in America. Hot and Cold Baths. 


pe: 





SEND FOR MY CHART 


Good-bye.” 
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forever — 















SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES THIS MONTH. 


Let me send you 

this 17-Jewel Elgin 
|G. M. Wheeler 12 or 16 Size 
Thin Model at our Bed-Rock 
Wholesale Price on Approval 


No Money Down 
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+. 8, RARE, Prentialtedanar So. It’s the one watch without an equal—the kind you have always admired— 
illiane; The House that séliw mors ietetn adjusted to Three Positions, Temperature and_Isochronism—finely fin- 
est a: , ; ry . ° 
Tpense, Watches than any other firm in | ighed and fitted in a Double Strata Gold Case, Hand Engraved and 
nation, GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
i in dealing with us because before you buy 
D. You Assume No Risk Whatever or pay ofe cent, we place the Watch right $2 00 a Month 
iengo, Til in your own hands and let it do its own talking and if it suits, you may pay cash or e 
take advantage of our Easy Payment Plan ranging from $5.00 a month down to == 
——. 
—just plain honesty among men. Our Elgin Watches are so well known and our 
We Ask No Security and No Interest otenir PLAN so easy, that no matter where you live or how small your wages. WE 
WILL TRUST YOU, so that vou and every honest man and woman can own a High-Grade Elgin watch in a beautiful Guaranteed 2-year 
Gold Case and wear it while paying for it in such small payments that you never missthe money, WRITE TODAY FOR OUR BIG 
FREE WATCH CATALOG. It tells all about our easy credit plan and how we sell Elgin 10-Jewel B. W. Raymond and 21 
Gopreoe” “H Veritas everywhere on Free Trial without security_or_one cent deposit, Positively GUARANTEED to pass any 
‘ailroa 
yee Ralreed, HARRIS-COAR COMPANY, 1/532 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
edy. 
the 
irge 
not 
DIT. 
e 
al 
allow 
ONLY 
‘Ss and id 
cle or 
l any- 
a 4 ours 
bi 
elling ESS 
ory. 
nerd Such is the fame of Blue-jay Corn Plasters that No spreading liquid to cause soreness. No untidy 
ait; more than 10,000 are sold every day. That is, by salve. i ‘ 
‘co forty-five times, the largest sale in the world. Neat, simple, convenient—nothing else 1ik@ it. It 
The reason is the effect of Blue-jay. A downy felt | done this for oe, It will do it for you. : 
aor ring instantly stors all the chafing and pain. At the wet & package today of a druggist. 10c for small 
same time a wonderful medication begins disengag- box—26c for large box. 
RT ing the corn. ee “oo - ae 
, In 48 h ue fale 1itt the-co t Prove, if you wish, before you buy, all that we 
n ours you merely li he corn out, claim for Blue-jay. Just ask us and we’ll send a 
Unfailing. Painless. Perfectly safe. sample—free. 





Blue-jay Corn Plasters 









len 
Illustration Actual Size 











Note the Narrow Band 
This Removes the Corn This Proteets It Adhesive Strip-wraps round the toe. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 












Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rate, 50c. a line, or $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes June 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


RAILWAY Mail Clerks Wanted— 
Average salary $1100.00. Examina- 
tions coming. Candidates coached 
free. Write a ie 
Institute, Dept T7, Rochester, N 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an _ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can_ be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions every month. Expert advice, 
—_ questions and Booklet 23 
describing positions and _ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. rite now. ashington 
Civil Service School, W ashington, D.C. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED. Hustlers 
to handle our attractive combination 
packages of soap and toilet articles 
with valuable premiums. One Michi- 
fer agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another 

















1in8 hrs., another $22.50 i in 10 hrs. 
Write today. E. M. Davis Soap Co., 
19 Union Park Court, Chicago, Ill. 


PORTRAM AGENTS WANTED. 
Guaranteed Crayons size 16x20, 40c. 
Frames at your own price. 30 ‘days’ 
credit, samples free. We are not in 

the picture and frame trust. We own 

a large frame roots | and sell at one- 
half the price portrait companies can. 
Our business established 25 years. 
We can give you steady employment. 
Our big wholesale art catalog with 
confidential prices and instructions 
mailed free to agents. Williams Pic- 
ture ame Co., 2577 Taylor St., 
Chicago. 


LEARN Salesmanship; earn $1,000 
to $5,000 per year; we furnish students 
positions where they can earn $100 per 
month while studying. Practical School 
of Salesmanship, D15, New Haven, Ct. 


AGENTS—Send for free copy of 
“The Thomas Agent.” Filled with 
money-making plans, no license tax de- 
cision of Supreme Court, pointers and 
experience of thousands of success- 
ful agents. No matter what you are 
now selling, or even if you have never 
sold anything before, you should have 
a free sample at once. Address J. M. 
Finch, Editor, 174 Third St., Dayton,O. 











Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8S. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1155, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS, Male and Female, can 
make from $10 to $15 aday selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
been canvassed. For particulars write 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 














after learning our business thor- | 
| Write for literature and particulars. 


oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 


esty, ability, ambition and ig yo} ss | 


to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for aman in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
pres. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

vat’l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., ‘Suite 
338 Marden Bidg., _ Washington, D. C. 

25 LIVE ‘district representatives 
wanted for best selling vacuum clean- 
ing machine. 12 months’ proposition. 
Wire to-day territory wanted. W. M. 
Hodges, Secy., Bradford, Pa. 





Business Opportunities 


INVESTOR’S GUIDE, four books 
which tell what to Avoid—what to 
Seek—when investing in stocks and a 
fund of information invaluable to in- 
vestors. These books given Free with 
one year’s subscription to Copper 
Curb and Mining Outlook, a 32 page 
weekly, ee devoted to the 
truth regarding mines and mining. 
Subscription $2.50 yearly, and 35 
cents additional covering packing 
and expressage on books. Sample 
copies Outlook Free, 72 Trinity 
Court, New York. 


WE WANT MEN of character and 
ability to accept Agency contracts for 
the sale of New York Central Realty 
accumulative and full-paid 6% Gold 
Bonds. This is the best real-estate 
Bond on the market. Our advertising 
is everywhere and we turn over all 
inquiries from your territory to you. 








New York Central Realty Co., Suite 
1183, 1328 Broadway, New York. 

WE believe we have the best propo- 
sition for able sales agents in America 
today. Itis better than an Automo- 
bile Agency because we furnish the 
goods on consignment, and our selling 
season is twelve months long. Exclu- 
sive territory to satisfactory parties. 
We invite your thorough investiga- 
tion. The Bolte & Weyer Co., No. 8 
E. Michigan St., Chicago. 


For Sale or To Let 











MAKE MONEY w riting short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Send for free booklet tells 
how. Press Syndicate, San Francisco. 





AGENTS earn'$25 to $50 weekly 
selling our New Styles Mexican and 
Swiss Embroidery Waist Patterns, 
Princess Dresses, Art Linens, various 
novelties. Catalogue free. National Im- 
porting Co., Desk 60, 699 B’way.N. Y. 





Automobiles 


1907—ROCHET -SCHNEIDER. 7- 
passenger, 35 H-P touring car in =. 





BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. Two very 
desirable houses fully furnished and 
equipped with all modern improve- 
ments. Located in the choicest part 
of the hills of Somerset, convenient to 
station. Each of these houses con- 
tains eleven rooms, seven of which 
are sleeping rooms, large verandas, 
two bathrooms, auto garage and 
stable, fine supply of spring water, 
electric light, etc. They are located 
within 500 feet of each other on a 
plot of about twelve acres of lawns 
and woods, on high ground, and will 
be sold together or separately or 
rented on very reasonable terms. 
Address Post & Reese, 16 East 60th 
Street, New York City. 





class condition. 
lamps and all other equipment. Glass 
wind-shield, tire-racks, extra shoe, 
ete. Mb egger| a top, very fashionable at 

resent. Car took ioe at Paris ex- 

ibition and cost $9, Owner 
leaving for Europe and compelled to 
sell quick. $1,000.00 cash. No dealers. 
J. F. Sayles, 1193 Broadway, N. Y. 





Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


$10 TEXAS MAP FREE. Showing 
every section of land in Texas orange 
belt. Would cost $10 to buy. Free 





postage. Address C. A. Elmen 


fow 4c. 
esk B, Houston, Texas. 


& Co., 
Geod-bye.” 
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Elocution, Dramatic Art 


ACTING -ORATORY - PLAYWRIT- 
ING-We teach these profitable and 
fascinating professions by correspon- 
dence,and prepare you for the stage or 
speaker's platform. Our method leads 
to oviginality and success. Kxplana- 
tory book “Dramatic Arv”’ free, Write 
txulay. Chicago School of Elocution, 
520 Grand Opera House, Chicago, Ill. 








Home Dry Cleaning 


OLD SILKS NEW. Ammonia Dry- 
cleaner, the original old reliable for 
home use. Never fails, brightens col- 
ors, prevents moths, used everywhere. 
25e. post paid with valuable booklet. 
Special rates for church sales (write) 
Edwards Chemical Co. Sta P. Cin'ti. O. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trunipet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for heatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 














Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


WE BUY COINS AND STAMPS. 
Premiums paid up to 5000%. Send for 
free Booklet No. 30. Royal Money & 
Stump Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 





Patents and Lawyers 


Musical Instruments 





PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World's Progress: sample _ free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Wash., D. C. 





PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free, Highest references. Best re- 
sults. 1 procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D.C, 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 
three books for Inventors mailed on 
receipt of six cents stamps. R.S. 
& A. B. Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington, 
D.C. Established 1869. 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN High- 
grade upright pianos. Slightly used 
instruments. 7 Steinways frem $350 
up; 5 Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 
7 Washburns from $200 up; 4 Knabes 
from $250 up; 5 Chickerings from 
$250 up; also good second-hand Up- 
rights $125 up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
full particulars. Casif or two years’ 
time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams St., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on 
approval. Fullest guarantee with 
every piano. 





Music 


SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. Examination and criticism 
free. H. H. Eaton, 419 6th Ave., N. Y. 








PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune, 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write tor them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C. 


Books, Etc. 


CLASSIC FICTION:—“A Parisian 
Romance,” by Octave Feuillet, 35c, 
Catalogue for stamp. Duff Pub. Co., 
373 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 








Miscellaneous 








Motor Boats, Etc. 





everything for 
Send for 
119 Cham- 


HOPKINS. sells 
Motor Boats and Yachts. 
catalog and save money. 
bers Street, New York. 





FAKE Tobacco Cures, Let me tell 
— something that will save your 
lealth, time and money. _ It’s easy 
when you know how. Dr. J. Edward 
Cook, 5 Wichita, Kansas. 


“PERSONAL Magnetism Secrets” 
(130 pgs.) 25c. “Suggestion the secret 
of success,” over 200 pgs. $1. List free. 
Science Inst., 6929 N. Clark, Chicago. 

















ome “CHIP, OF THE FLYING U” 





HIS tale is so thoroughly 
likely t 


imbued 


with the spirit of the living, 


breathing West, 
o imagine that he himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of the 


that the reader is 


prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 


The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader breathless. 


Pathos and 


humor are adroitly commingled, and the author seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other, The 
‘Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love with 
her. The book reviewer’s task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do with such wholesome and delight- 
ful stories as “Chip, of the Flying U.” fe this book doesn’t immediately take rank as one of the best sellers 


we shall lose faith in the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Mr. Charles M. Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


Publishers, 


STREET & SMITH, 


79-89 SEVENTH 


Beautifully illustrated in colors by 


PRICE, $1.25. 
AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





ME-GRIM-INE 


ae, 
+t, 


9S 


fu 


fF WHITE IMPORTED 
7-4 GEM S) from FRANCE 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These Gems are chemica] white sapphires, 
Can’t be told from diamonds except by an 


a 


rt. Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 


FOR ALL FORMS OF Yr ae 
So hard they can’t be filed and willcut glass. Bril- 
liancy guaranteed 25 years. Allmounted in14K solid 


HEADACHE and NEURALGIA -S gold diamond mountings. Willsend you any oa be ring, pin 


Write for a Free Trial Box. or stud on approval—all charges prepaid—no money in advance. 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., (@ WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SPECIAL PRICES 


ESTAS. 165 9man Cuuemmees | WHITE VALLEY GEM CO. 109 Holiday Blag., Indianapolis, Ind. 
SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN 


pty “WULCAN”? S7YtOGRAPHIC 
$200 











$4 .00 


Unequaled for fast writing, ruling and manifolding. In two sizes, 414 and 5% inches—red or black rubber. 
Extra large size stylo, 8 inches, in black only, $1.25. 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen—fills itself by a simple push of the button. 


aa. 


$2.50 


With No. 4 
Gold Pen 


(607 Thames Bldg.) 27 Thames Street, New York City 
Good-bye.” 


$2.00 


With No. 2 
Gold Pen 


J. ULLRICH & CO., 
Tell the substitutor: 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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SUNBURN 
HEAT KAS 


Demand the Use of 


CUTICURA 
SAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
For heat rashes, itchings, 
chaftngs, sunburn, wind irri- 
tations, bites and stings of 
insects, lameness and sore- 
ness incidental to outdoor 
sports, for the care of the 
hair and scalp, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing, as well 
as for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are indispensable. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
u@~Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the treatment and care of Skin and Hair. 


Tell the substitutor: “ 





Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package. 


“You’d never think 
I stained my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair 
Stain. The Stain 
doesn’t hurt the hair 
as dyes do, but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 


It only takes you 

a few minutes once 

a month to apply 

Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 

nut-Tint Hair Stain 

with your comb. 

Stains only the hair, 

PW doesn’t rub off, con- 

tains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or — Has 

no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. 

Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. 

Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We 

guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and address on 

a slip of paper, with this advertisement, and enclose 25 

cents (stamps or co'n) and we will mail you, charges 

prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed wrapper, with 
valuable booklet on hair. 


MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., 
1188 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 








HOW TO MAKE 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


In Natural 


COLORS 


Full Instructions for 10c Postage 


To demonstrate the great value of our 
Self-instructing Library of Practical 
Photography for amateurs,professionals, 
and art lovers, we will send an extract on 
the new and wonderfully simple method 
of photographing flowers, landscapes. of 
views, paintings, life subjects, in natural \MPLIFIED 
colors with any ordinary camera. Plate spROceSS 
in exact colors easily completed in one =- 
hour from exposure. Any one can do it. ped 
Send 10c stamps or coin at once before ar 
edition is exhaustcd. aaa 


American Photographic Textbook Co. > 
1314 Leonard Bldg., Scranton, Pa. [i , ee 


MEXICAN DIAMONDS 











LOOK AS WELL, WEAR AS 
WELL, COST 80% LESS 
THAN GENUINE DIAMONDS 


Experts can seldom distinguish be- 
tween the two. Mexican Diamonds 
stand acid tests, are beautifully cut 
and polished, and guaranteed per- 
manently brilliant. To prove our 
claims.we will send for FREE examination, by express C.O.D., 
at Special Introductory Prices, No.2500 Ladies’ Tiffany Ring, 
44-carat Mexican Diamond, $4.98. No. 2501, same, but 1-carat, 
$7.76. No. 2550, Gents’ Round Belcher Ring, 34-carat. $6.94. No. 
2551, same, but 1-carat, $11.36. All rings solid gold. State size 
and we will forward ring immediately with guarantee. 10 per 
cent discount if cash accompanies order. If not pilstactory, 
return in 3 days for refund. Write today for Free Iustrat 
Catalogue—it will interest you. : 
Mexican Diamond Importing Co., Dept.CH7,Las Cruces,New Mex. 
ommmmees Exclusive Controllers of the Mexican Diamond 











. 
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DIAMONDS ONCREDIT 
WATCHES LeF='s 
IfTS FOR, THE JUNE BIUDE AND GRADUATION GIFTS ag 


A Diam 
ey Gotd, lished, mere star; Genuine Diamond, perfect =. fom 
A ata specat-ladies Watch $1 Watch lof fiery brilliancy; choice of Elgin or Waltham movement, 
Extraording: y value at $25. Free careoae $2 thes per m rece (eoeeeet ant to keep accurate time. 
some contai ning over uti o! 
Write for Our Hand ree Catalog ¢ d Artistic Jewelry. Selectany article you would 
Jike to own or present as B gift to a loved one? it will be sent on approval to your home, place of 
business, or express office, without any obligation whatever on your part. If satisfactory in every 
way, pay one- arth down and keep it, balance in eight equal monthly amounts. if not satisfactory, 
return it. We pay all charges and take all risks. Our prices are the lowest. Our terms are the easiest. 
fth Us ead a Ceore y matter. Our customers use their charge accounts with us year 











An Account with Us year, finding them a great convenience at such times as anniversaries, 
weddings, birthdays, gradua- 


THE “ see bp bide DIAMOND tions,ete. Any honest porton 
OF TIS ATCH CREDIT HOUSE may open & charee account. 
: dun Gass oe > ys State St., Diamonds increase in bys Bi ae 
ur. to 20 per cent each y 


mamEROS. & CO, Branct Branches: es: ttabars, . Mand Bt. Louls, Mo.| for free copy of the LOFTIS MAGAZINE: 








A Chocolate g of Rare Quality Messrs. Colgate & Co.t 

in comparison with several other 
’ widely advertised talcums, I find 
| that Colgate’s Tale contains more 
. than EIGHT times as much Borie 

| : ee i OT. 
° ° t also contains two HER in- 
Scientific gredients described in the U.S. Dis- 


M ET ROPOLI TAN R eason Tr as being antiseptic, sooth- 


ing and healing in their nature. 


SWEET CHOCOLATE for ey were not found in the other 


talcums examined. 
° Signed) A.A. BRENEMAN, 
Choosing} » o! — Analytical and SE 2 





New York, Feb. §,°10. 








A Chocolate of such 
uperior Quality, 
' Smoothness and Flavor 
w& as has never before 
been produced 





A Chocolate 
for Chocolate : 
Connoisseurs Not only in Boric 
Acid, but in two other 
antiseptics, Colgate's 


ee ll excels in healing and 


—_ —F- vot 
Sold by - atest an est or 
Everywhere, Yoand you crn, 
Colgate & Co., Dept. F, 55 John St, N. ¥ 














o 
MONDIAMONDS. 


aif acid test and expert stim ty 4 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE, shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c, The 
Baroda Co., Dept. A.9 888 N. State St., 











MULLINS 16 FT., 3 H. P. STEEL LAUNCH $1 10 


ggest Launch Offer Ever Made. A speedy, safe, dependable, finely equipped launch, that will 
jas arr aa Built of steel with air-tight compartments Asy a life boat. Absolutely Safe, Can’t 8: ibeg 
lit or Dry Out. Requires No Calking. Speed, 84 to9milesan hour. Seats 8 people. 
ipped ak. 3H. P., 2-Cycle Reversible Mullins Engine. with Mullins Silent Underwater Exhaust, 
sine ‘eed Oilers, Reversible Contact Timer with speed control lever and Automatic Float Feed Carbu- 
retor. Starts like an Automobile Engine. Can’t k-fire. Will not stall at any speed. 
WRITE FOR BIG FREE CATALOG o Mullins Steel Launches, Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Hunting and Fishing Boats and Marine a Ol 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 








Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 












SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








TELEPHONE 


AEE Ue 


Universal service as typified 
by the Bell System today is the 
result of thirty years of unceasing 
endeavor. 


The equipment for this service 
includes ten million miles of wire, 
more than twenty-five thousand 
miles of underground conduit, 
buildings enough to house a city of 
people, thousands of switchboards 
with millions of tiny electric lights 
and billions of miles of fine copper 
threads—over five million telephones 
in datly use. 


Universal 








This great development has 
been made possible only by sound 
financing and proper provision 
for maintenance and reconstruction; 
while fair profits and substantial 
security have won the confidence of 
conservative investors. Especially- 
when considered with the fact that 
the value of Bell properties exceeds 
the outstanding capital. 

The Bell System was so wisely 
planned and soundly constructed 
that it has kept pace with the con- 
stantly increasing demands of a 
Nation. 


Twenty million connections made daily 
show the usefulness of the Bell Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


Universal Service 














“Every Man His Own Barber’ 








Brave Mayor Brown of war renown 
Enjoys now times of peace, 

His face so clean with razor keen 
He shaves—but his caprice 

Leads him to just one razor chotce— 


GEM JUNIOR does his heart rejoice. 




















HE man who has once shaved with the GEM JUNIOR 
Safety Razor will fight for his trusty blade to the last 
trench. It stands the fire of all criticism, overcomes all 
opposition and is easily the victor among an army of rivals. 
‘ The razor that “Made Self-Shaving Popular.” 
d The GEM JUNIOR wins on its merits only—two of which are, its 
n superior, keen-cutting edge, and its Bar, which, preceding the blade, pre- 
: pares the hair for the close cut which means a clean, comfortable, speedy 
> shave, accomplished with ease and dexterity that any head barber might envy. 
: g ’ 
y GEM JUMIOR SET! 6 QQ 
at shaving handles Siol sven autecend WaaneD sa 
1s EXTRA BLADES, SET OF SEVEN, No. G7,—35 Cts. 
| SPECIAL 
J For Extra Heavy Beards 
1. GEiNde LUXE Outfit \'"" 12.¥'¢ $3 50 
blades. of heavy Damascene steel, especially e 
a constructed for men with heavy beards or 
tender skin who have difficulty in shaving; prevent allirritation. 
Extra Set, 6 Blades, No. A1t—50 Cents 
For any kind of a dull razor use Gem Razor 
Strop Dressing. Best edge producer—a 
keen blade ina minute. 25 cents postpaid. 
Y GEM CUTLERY CO. 
34 READE STREET, NEW YORK ( 
Blade Ready $1.00 Outfit Razor Ready 
e { For Stropping Complete For Shaving The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, KINGS HALL, MONTREAL, CANADA. 

















Be item ™ the Powd Powder net "the Perfume * | 


ENNEN'S 


TOILET POWDER 


Js preferred by the refined and discriminating 
because of its purity. It has been the 


standard for more than a quarter of a century. 


MENNEN’S FLESH TINT, A PINK TALCUM—Not a Rouge. Sample Free. 
MENNEN’S NARANGIA TALCUM POWDER. Sample Free. Richly fragrant 


with the exquisite odor of Orange Blossoms. 


MENNEN’S BORATED VIOLET TALCUM. Sample Free. Has the scent of 


fresh-cut Parma Violets. 


MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER. Oriental 
Odor. Sample Free. 


MENNEN’S' (Borated) SKIN SOAP (Blue 
Wrapper). Specially prepared for the nursery. 
No Samples. 


Remember to ask for Mennen’s and accept no substitute. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 9 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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